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a saving purpose 

By Philip Brockbank 


TLS NOVEMBER 2b~ 19 t*\ 1 AM 


in aiiulhci* A eroaf n i n i 11 1 

* 'fi i tif Jem i ces^' rii'n t 3 ? ,Usiv * »°U»dgud 0^* With what™ ■’ cnnu,< ^ " bl)t a “ ■mgi-comeilv •*" 

jI/ohum fo.. ir 7 l e hu'nun is in the ( nuimii , i, * L .I! ^ WttJt .most I'UiUiv 111 liiiilr.i 


Nor ,Iwe Provincial, 
Miide m,. „ 
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: the vein "> to Angelo's initial yield- 
* i ins to the treacheries of the Ian- 

_ • auaue and « f >»ls own nature : She 

sneaks, and ’ll s/Such sense timt my 
: gense breeds witii it." Angelo's 
• capaciiv tu put himself in another’s 
niate is tested by Escalus inviting 
>vtncia], i«,7>' him m ask if lie too could not have 
7 2*.- offended “Had lime cohered with 
“ l°okcrsHi7- place nr place with wishing ”, but 
only Isabella, aided by what her 


cinniL'iil-(ii.siij|i t - t |j. 


mem list mmrn mams 
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! Wll l I. »:• only I'.UHL-lia, MUKU uy 

mu l hit vc seen c*JK brother calls her " prone and speech- 
..... . i BSS dialect ”, can awaken an m- 

1 11 ilia sicta i • stun i ly cumum inured empathy. 

,e "-«r- shakes pea re’s art in these scenes 
1 1,1 *0 C0untcMnrS?r registers in Its intimately convincing 

,i™iW flJk of word and feeling. In bmli 
Sf.antl like tile forfeit™ S| £ dialogue and soliloquy we are not 
18 ,n i If" f Bl - distant from the mature accnm- 
"‘"Hi in mock as mnrl *' nlishmeni . in the expression ol 
lh«’ loiiilituihn equivocal inner feeling attnmed in 

Vi e. ni,i l M Laws foJ W 1, Hamlet : 

.': l V ‘■"IJ.ipsetl into hW.*? What's this? What’s this? Is this her 
1 r si ore | heir full rltm fault nr mine/ 

jvn.y, inn rite Duke** iJ?** The tempter, nr the templed, who 
nuke s way ? Ilis to s,ns ,n,,s,! ‘ 

s!rtVcl!i dy w i|! P !S ( ***>, Not she. nor doth she tempt; but 

c. in cep r iuns it !• mor "““i; n IS 1 

answer, mil- t i ID |»IS. th , c Tli.ii. lying by the violet In the sun. 
People's ■ ,V }“ 1 ? rillll '*i *B: Do as the carrion does, not as the 


theories of government which have 
enguged the attention of several 
iithor of the play's commentators. 

Both, moreover, enable the play- 
wright tu make Ills own art trans- 
parently manifest tn the audience. 
It is the playwright wlm takes over 
when the Duke calls Isabella tu him 
and she asks “ What is your will ? 
From the start of his career, for 
t-x dill pie in Love's Labour's Lum, 
Shakespeare shows signs of recog- 
nizing the analogy between divine 
and human creators in the world 
and in the theatre. Measure fur 
Measure teases us into and uni of 
this recognition, allnwing it some- 
times a solemn validity, “ When I 
perceive Your Grace, like power 
divine/ H r 5L looked upon my 


For the Jacobean theatre to alle- 
gorize the elusive ways or the gods. 
Isabella’s version of the human spec- 
tacle becomes Shakespeare's : 

Bin man, proud mail. 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most 
assured, 

Mis glassy essence, like mi nogry 

ape 

Plays, such fimi.iMic tricks before 
high heaven I 
As makes the angels weep. 

The fantastical Duke is a trick- 
ster ion. and Shakespeare a trick- 
ster, but the tricks are played tu n 
saving purpose with all the resource- 
fulness nf the old romance tales 
and nf the theatre. The Duke is □ 
verv fit mouthpiece for the gospel 
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watching a communltv nf fre J Boers howe 
we should feel SiL f ? Ja i' ei ' s s ?‘ ne 

capacities for Jife a5d !Er !" 0lir a i i j , r 
,s r ° be- expected Vh d * l,sht - It ?f "l» 
recognizing iIibc i hat . Ir “gedy, ntg, 7 
fioers nre “ u ?, ers 8,1 d ploy- frs pn 


wSSS? 

S d cS P f fu& “ ” S “ r " e "’ it *2 eovert"*' 

•■lnou..«d “Hhe 1 d!v 'ii= lo '™ P J v 5 elm! “ "»«. i. “„„u s l, f 


" boil Shakespeare’s Kim u, ' 


nu ■ i 

Nql she. nor doth she tempt; but 

it is I 

Thill, lying by the violet In the sun, 
Du o' the carrion does, not as the 
flower, 

Corrupt with virtuous season. 

The existential trap that makes 
Aimelu "sin in loving virtue is 


passes”, and sometimes exposing it w j s dnm and its efficient agent. buL 
to apt reductive mockery, "The ran- j, t . j s allowed to be n more ihun 
tustical duke of dark corners", ordinaiy chnracier it is not because 
netwcL-ii these extremities are many | K . | s more than human hut because 
niodiiliitiiins of the cninpnssimiarc Shakespeare allows him some of hi* 
father, the liberal ruler, the fru'- own privileges. It happens tliut, so 
trated plotter and meddler, bur all endowed, he works “ like power 


coniedyit is* f ™»» of a of 'V wSof, «T„ , I1,ora l * W™** - » tfi lSSm\ ^ 


sprung, too, on Isabella and Cl mid in. .science is no deterrent ; gove 
Isabella’s “sensuality of martyr- will not serve, since Escali 
dmii” (in Dr Leavis’s opt phrase) tinucs tu lie deceived in the i 


exhaustion 
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Fewness uiid truth, ts 
broihr,- mid hf s JX 

a . . | , . embritd. 
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du in *’ (in Dr Lenvis’s apt nil raw ) 

Is gc no rated from the kind «*■ 
intense and absolute moral commit- 
mem that religious metaphor 
associates with the love of God. The 
commonplace truth Is that a pre- 
occupation with chuslity Is insepar- 
able from n preoccu nation with 
sexuulitv ; devotion feeds upon 
revulsion. The greater mystery, tHc 
“plague spot”, connecting what 
Keats called “ goatish, wmnyisli, 
lustful love ” with the “ abstract 
adoration of the deity ” is made 
exquisitely clear In the warmth that 
Isabella's pleading gathers from her 
responses tn Luciu. Out of Lucia's 
love of vice there is generated a 
kind of virtue. Yet Ludo remains 
a pander to the seduction nf Angelo 
from the cruel course of law. Once 
Insinuated, there is no way of con- 
taining “ the strong and swelling 
evil " of Angelo’s “conception 

In the figure "Of" Claudio under 
'Sentence' of death. Irony is extended 
into another area of human ordeal. 
The injunction " Be absolute for 
death ”, contributed by Shake- 
speare to a complex literary tradi- 
tion reaching back to Juvennl and 
to Ezekiel, casts its spell upon 
Clntidiu only wheu there is no pros- 
pect of life. When Isabella meats 
Claudio mid he catches sight of n 
reprieve the moral imperatives con- 
front the vitul imperatives “ Death 
is u fearful rhing .... and shnm£d 
life a hateful ", Each mode of value 
bos its history in tho play and in 
the wider traditions from which the 
play Is made. The votaries of St 
Clare could have learnt from St 
Augustine, for example, that no 
siic must ever be commlttod to save 
commission of a greater. A scutl- 
tneotnl playwright might have made 
Isabellu ready to submit And 
Claudio ready to ' die. with Angiln 
relenting at so moving a demon- 
stration of honour and affection. As 
it is, Claudio's natural impulse to 
cilug to life is impaled upon Isa- 
holla’s indictment of his honour — 
“Will thou be made a man out of 


attended by Shakespeare's con- ( 
sciousness of the theatre. Shake- t 
spearc inakos it clear that he can- v 
not leave Ills characters 11 free " to t 
wnrk out their own salvatinn ; 
cun science will not serve tn regu- 
lute the cil.v or the inssion:.. bcc.ui'u j 
Angelo's immensely active con- 1 
science is no deterrent ; govenniiunt ! 
will nut serve, since Escalus run- 1 
tinucs tu lie deceived in the deputy; 1 
nnd the affections nf the pop u luce j 
arc committed tu false logic .mil tu 
traffic In flesh in the hrmhcl-wurld 
nf Vienna. 

For Neviil Coyhill the play's 
hunuiii significance is attended b.v 
an aungogicnl one. Shakespeare, he 
reminds us, “ has turned Whet- 
stone's Cassandra, who is described 
merely as * a very virtuous and 
lie wti ful yen tel woman *, into Isa- 
bella, about to enter the cloister 
uml to become a votaress of St 
Clare, and the Bride of Christ’*. In 
the play's final paradiso, as he calls 
it, while the Te Deuins soar ami the 
trumpets blow “over one sinner 
that repenteih ”, Isabella is appar- 
ently to become bride tn the Duke; 
and the Duke, wc are reminded, 

“ has withdrawn himself inro invisi- 
bility, from the world of which he is 
the Lord ", remaining “as it were, 
Omni present and omniscient . . .( 
seeking to draw good out of evil ”, 
and reappeariug “ like power 
divine” to preside over the lodg- 
ments nf the last scene.. Similarly, 
the " devious Luciu ” exposes 
Angulo and Isabella to severe moral 
trial ; lie is the " cunning enemy 
that, to catch a saint/ With saints 
dost bait thv hook”. Both the Duke 
and LucLo, however, would seem lo 
work under too many theatrical con- 
straints for us to see Cogh ill’s 
unogoglcol design us more than 
intermittently and ironically 
present. 

Many of the play’s ■ specific 
puzzles can bo solved by recognizing 
the sleight of hand with which. 
Shakespoarc slips from the 
“ human , to the “ divine ”, and to 
die theatrical”. It may, for ex- 
ample, be thought Inhuman that tho 
Duke should so long deceive Isabella 
into thinking Claudio dead, but 
Shakespeare’s theatre is putting her 
into n situation where her ultunste 


ordinaiy character it is not because 
liv is mure than human but because 
Shakespeare allows him some of In* 
own privileges. It happens tliut, so 
endowed, he works “ like power 
divine”, from the point of view of 
the exposed and humiliated Angelo, 
whose false self is, as it -went, pul 
to dentil. 

But as theatre-goers still, we nmy 
continue tn see the Duke, like the 
friars of the earlier ploys, ns the 
sum of the many wcll-m canine 
devices that people employ in order 
in save each other from the coil- 
sentiences nf their own passions and 
folly. The nnagngicul design Is live 
enough In unci about the ploy, but | 
the play does not come to rest in 
it. The nnagoglcal way nf putting 
it argues that, had it nut been for 
Luciu, Angelo and Isnbellu would 
never have been tested, but the 
human way argues that, without Ills 
lecherous friend, Claudio would 
hnve lost his bead. 

In its treatment of Ludo. how- 
ever, the play yields much to both 
kinds of analysis. Ills scurrility and 
liis quick affections coexist, and Ins 
gossiping liberties with the lan- 
guage and with those It disfigures 
are made in the play, ns Wilson 
Knight notices, to give fresh life 
to the text In St Matthew. "Every 
idle word that men shall spent, 
they should give account thereof m 
the day of Judgement ”. It becomes 
, more Important to believe in the 
damage that Luclo con do than In 
the damage the devil can do, mid 
those critics who suppose the Duke 
viiuticiivu in requiring Luclo tn 
marry a punk would perhaps do 
better to consider tho fate of the 
unfortunate punk. ( _ 

The critical problem is to de- 


scribe tliB conventions and insights 
of the play with poise and precision, 
without getting its tone wrong and 
without forfeiting its intensity nnd 
complexity of ■ effect. But any 
account must recognize that, when 
In Act 3, Scene 1, the text tells us 


ou uuuji uj nuiiuui Hug Hitecuuii, no 

it is, Claudio’s natural impulse to j. 1 2®.i“ h? 
cilug to life is impaled upon Isa- SS-hSL JiTfh? JiT 

holla’s indictment of his honour— 

“Will thou be made a matt out of Pjl* ’ JJl p ' ^ U T».AA°r!? oK* 
niy vico?' 1 *, while her preoccupa-, ^ if-.S.™ 

solidtude'to C a ^ofrlci W^nap«eaA ^PUtmition ' of why his E « omnipo- 

SSSSSm ia^^d fM^Sich jag; WiSJEi ft Wft 

there is no convincing human soiu- • i o-ll. happened too .fast for 

tlon; ■ ■ • mm- , . 

«... . . . . . * The Duke is frustrated by the 


spective ; verse gives place to prose j 
and intrigue, leisured and measured, 
displaces the tension and rtgfins of 
tho first movement. But the change 
is one for which Shakespeare lias 
made very specific anil careful pro- 
vision by keeping the Duke a spec- 
tator to the evonr. 

.1 find It congenial to speculate 
with Josephine Waters Bennett mat . 
Shakespeare bitnsalf played Yin- 
centio | , the notion keeps nice com- 
pany with, tlie story that be played 
FrQspero. ■ But we should nor allow 
Miss Bennett to persuade us that 
Measure for Measure is - an incon- 
sequential entertainment taking j 

R lnce in r story-book world. Rosa- 
ad Miles , does us admirable ser- 


wffose problem is ekactly analog- ' (like- Claitdlo) prdves . unready to the ■" corrupt Bargain , aipong nwn 
ous to his. own. Thd Duke has seen die; i-iicio provokes the Duke’s ill- ia.^nief authority. in our own (UIe& 
tlie freshly coniposed chorocter of t enipt°' anS circuit tauce c^iipels Rite of whom js said- to have yaded 
.Claudio assume 'an. Unpredifcted but h| m to inter 'Into a" conspiracy of a ' cptindil-house • fot a bit -of 
ptSrfrcUy .natural . huiupn freedom crer ,ijve deception Witlt Isabella' and canoodling ; and if we laok for 
. committed to life and survival. Mifis Marianna. E Craft against vice I a . andque ancestry for | some 
Miles devotes a large part of her mu5t a , )p i y » is not a proclamation the more imprabable dcvitB^ oF 
.study; to contemporary treatments 0 f omniuotencei but nor is it either the. play, we may find them ip tne 
pt^thfe “duke In . disguise - motif, °* n ffiSlSr? of humaili of Genesis, where Jacob wakes 

but at .this moment of the play it 1* onnortunlsm. - v < " in the moriilna to find that Lnbijn 

nn Anvil -r,..*.. i— oppurtumsn , has substituted Leah, for ■ Retliei in 


■r ™ work Wjthlf. A- ,r, » B Wr toafflers wise 

' s -\ oHtotla th* Mteroal . , 


enough that- the Di/ke- is apparently 
a friar. Shakespeare' had used friars 
to sort out hupihn messes befoi-e-i- 
lu Much' 1 Ado with . pome success, 
and in Rotneo and Juliet (because 
another friar, was shut dp in a 
■Blague-stricken house) with none. 
In Measure for .Measure it is us if 


tioii. ■ to 


erwbm imyluble §] verted upon Sfiakcsp_eare’s° come: 


vtthrage 


n lav’s ■ specific th “. t Puke comas forward, the 
J bv rocna ibl m acl ' 0f ) cUai, 5°» {t ? a,ld iUj 1 ,M " 
ui with 8 wlii,fi 
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fell of Old Oyo, and has also remedied the omission of any con- 
sideration of the history of the Igbomina and other north-easlern 
Yomba. 

£6.00 Paperback £3.60 

Education in the Second World War H3 

A Study in Policy and Administration 
P H J H GOSDEN 

In this substantial study of wartime education, based entirely bn 
original sources. Dr Gosden shows how the Iramework ol the 
"present educational system came to be established In the 1944 Act. 
He also examinee the Immediate Impact of war on schools and 
colleges ; the evacuation, ARP, aerial bombardment, shortages of 
Bielf, accommodation and materials and the worsening problems ol 
truancy and delinquency. He describes how these wartime condi- 
tions ware responsible tor developments in school welfare services. 
Finally he examines the Education Act of 1944 Irom Its origins to 
the passage of Ihe Act Itself. 

£15.00 

Now available as University Paperbacks 

Berkeley: The Philosophy of Immaterialism 

I C TIPTON 

This book presents a critical examination of Berkeley's Immaterial- 
ism. it is firmly based on the detailed study of his wrlilrqs, (In 
particular of his notebooks), end while 11 places his Ideas agalnBl 
their elghteenih-century background it also takes Into acoount the 
various, including the moat recent, interpretations of Berkeley found 
In the literature. 

University Paperback £3.85 (Hardback available £5.50) 

Educability and Group Differences , 

ARTHUR R JENSEN 

“Professor Jensen has served his subject well by presenting a. 
documented, lucidly written case. In Ihe hands of the rational, Uie 
scientifically sophisticated and the open-minded, this book will 
be of value In offering one approach, lo a considerable social 
problem. In Ihe handB of the Ignorant and prejudiced . .. . who 
fall to appreciate the many uncertainties |n the argument. Including 
some subtleties to which Jensen himself alludes, it opbld be what - 
another- reviewer has termed ‘social dytlRmlle — A D B Clarke 
and Ann M Clarks, British Journal of Psychology 
University Papeiback £3.20 (Hardback available £5.00) 

Language, Brain and Hearing 

J G WOLFF 

" A fine example 6f synthesis lying together without Jargon the phy* 

1 i ■■ 1 _LI i _ x ..I J, itil.MA linAlAvlulii#* lanflllOflB 


Biological, linguistic, and audlological functions underlying language. 
... All in-all ihle should bq an excellaht text -for the fhrea mdlor 
disciplines Involved- — dnd for . any psychologist whpse-,lpterqsta 
■« Aii iHa ’ naiH-Kniinm iiotTno ’/. 1 Ranlnmnarirv PawaholOdv 


uiowipuiiao iinunw bum . fin, r-#— . 

Include psycholIngulstrosi.'-TCbnlpmporary psychology ( v • , . 
University, paperback £l20 . ' - (Hardback' available. £6-P0) ; 

An Introduction to the Psychology ESI 
of Language . 

PETER HERfilOT ; 

" This concise vat eclectic survey ol controversies and findings 
provides an Invaluable Introduction lor the student with a grounding 
In general psychology.” — - Bulletin ol the British Psychological 
Society . ' • 

. a useful, accurate and wall-written survey. —Nature .■ 
University Paperback' £2.10 ! . 1 


Psychology of Think! 


house) with none, hurtton '. prdblem./ TllB : theatrical die's, if only tb ; make ' 
.Measure It is as if.'-, solution is not -arbitrary.;, k kpeps that " games are,, i 


the discover 


NEIL BOLTON ■ ■ 

" This Is a thoughtful book dboui thinking. lt neatly organizes- fhb 
experimental 1 literature around a comparative analysis ol four 

.. :*T il »» --* nniiaJialAAil >Mf iht nUm /1 • HlftflAt 1 xl-H . 
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inRomeoaidJuliet, and Friar LaW^ let-JIke patterned .'{prnwljgr is what Measure for Measure 

ronqe, , Who makeiT idiat provision end masterly in stage-crejc" pays : affords; the problem,. or rather the 
: ;;he,4»p to accommodate bifmap p4si :t)rL^vis, “ sea ant with, lucid nregr won do r, is that it:; assunilafes-so 
** - - - i(*y the fidJ ! significance 'or the much waste and debris . into its 

dq t. msri, jj rqu d Tnjm ^ propd go spe( ■ ■ aff j rma tions. : . , Mea- 




pnam theoretical themes in the psychology of thinking : Piagev «■« ■ . 
theory, Information processing and phenomenology. , Tne dook - , 
h \ .jii -eonolarfy tp the best sense of ihe. term, and could bp used either ;,y 
as. art undergraduate text oras' 8nllghteqing : evening Teaaing for ' ■ < 
anyone who wants lo think about thought/' — ^ Bpllaht Journal 1 ot -j-‘ 
Psychiatry :* ' : 

Univeraify Paperback £2.75: ' ( Hgrdbabk ‘ a<jaHable^£5^>, 

, * : . Tiftlji marked |btQ 1 are pubiished fn ihe USA byr Brirnes and Noble ' 
V ' Bpgke, a dh/fslon ol Harper & -Row Publfeljera Irjc: ; • ^ ■!' „ 
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fF/Y/i a saving purpose 


ROSALIND MILES : 

The Problem of “ Measure for 
Measure ” 

349pp. Vision Press. £6.9.1. 

One problem about Measure for 
Measure is i3r.it rlie lime required 
lo assimilate the several books and 
many papers devoted to it over the 
past fifty years would suffice for 
200 readings of the play. Convinced, 
nevertheless, that one man’s experi- 
ence of literature can sensitize 
another’s and that we can some- 
times usefully inform one another 
about increasingly remote historical 
contexts, we may still hope to profit 
from the range of opinions, judg- 
ment* and findings surveyed across 
300 years by Rosalind Miles in The 
Pi aii lent of “ Measure for Measure ", 

. Miss Miles looks to the past not 
merely, to keep in touch with the 
dead, as distinct from the live and 
publishing, but also, to trace what 
slia sees as a frustrated communal 
advance m a better understanding 
and juster assessment. Remorse- 
lessly, little by little, the new re- 
places the old ; and the thought may 
give us comfort as plans get under 
way for promoting self-destructive 
(called “ self-renewing ’*) libraries 
mi tho universities of The future. ' 

' Yor Miss Miles recognizes many 
setbacks; thus Tlllyard is said to 
have “ turned the clock back cen- 
turies * with his proposal that the 
play be treated “ like a certain 
type of problem child . . . radically 
schizophrenic and we are 
reminded, perhaps teasingly. of the 
bad old days when the discus- 
on centred on character versus : 
plot , But now “as the genuinely j 
new contributions have spent their I 
force” we may declare “for the i 
tune being, a stale-mate or at least i 
an uneasy truce”. Miss Miles re- i 
sumes the fray, however, with a , 
historical Investigation of "con- 
temporary dramatic contentions " 
before at last resigning yvith the 
admission that the play “Is not a 


“ in smut her. A great play has many 
kuuJs nf eneigy, and nuny elusive 
r signitfcancus a that are apt to pm 
our own critical disenurse upnn 
trial, mid io keep up wo need to 
keep trying. 

Measure for Measure was nuulc 
’ »y Sliaftcspeorc from the then avail. 

I ublc resources of language, story 
and < theatre, creating a fresh syn- 
thesis from existing forms and con- 
ventions. It has ever since invited 
us as playgoers and as critics to re- 
conciie our responses to the ethics 
ot tho Gospels, to Cintliio’s tales 
and to court masque, for in it thea- 
ti icttl artifice serves divine ends 
under a romantic dispensation in the 
recognizably human world of the 
city of Vienna ; and we arc in turn 
cmer tamed by exquisite moral 
apophthegms, by gallows wit 
brothel sport and— in Eric Berne’s 
tu! ,SC « 7 — ,y L i^ 1c Wames people play. 
The problem ” (Simkespenre, per- 
Haps significantly, never uses Lite 
tvnrilj is that the changing rhythms 
and movements of Shakespeare’s art 
and Insight are too quick for our 
crihcal mils to keep pace, without 
much patient rehearsal and without 
some preparation in the earlier his- 
tory of Shakespeare’s theatre. This 
is not to say that there are no lapses 
or disappointments, or that the play 
secrets only to .initiates, 
rot it remains accessible to con^ 
mon human feeling In a tradition of 
popular theatre; It is only neces- 
32."°* ““der-catimate the coni- - 
plexity of what is conunou and 

ESSftlV’ a, ‘ d s ? ,u «to«« *o attend as 
carefully to the wit of tlie hang- 
man as to the wit of the governors. 

h l r °™' he ., ^ginning Shakespeare ! 
r,r,T.. L see the events of tho r 


in Its several direct and indirect 
nllusioiis to the Gospel of Saint 


By Philip Brockbank 

y Mu 1 1 hew, "Judge not, that ye be 
s nor judged ". Or “ With what judg- 
t mom ye judge, ye sliall he Judged ; 
i and with what measure ye mote, it 
> shall be measured to you again." 

The human is in the instant wutch- 
, J ulness the play creates about 
Iiunion frnilLy, "Let there be some 
i '"ore test made of my mettle ” ; and 
tlie - theatrical by the Duke’s prompt 
deployment of wliat are in effect 
the playwright’s prerogatives. Tur- 
genev once told Henry James rhat 
lie looked upon his characters as 
aispomhlex, “subject to the chance, 
the complication of existence", nnd 
so it is with the Duke (and with 
Shakespeare) looking, in the first 
instance, upon Angelo ; " Hence 
sliall ,we see. — if power changed 
purpose, iv hut' our seemers he ". Jn 
toe course of the play there ure 
many exposures to experiential 
stress and the responses are almost 
consistently both reassuringly 
natural and uureassuringly culpable. 
As spectators to the scene, some- 
times nit unate and sometimes dis- 
lunr, we are moved and startled 
by the failure nf principle to cohere 
with existential reaction. 

Wirliin the larger frame of a 
comedy it is necessary that as a 
social community of theatre-goers 
watching a community of players 
we should feel confidence in our 
capnclties for life and delight It 
is io be expected that tragedy 
recognizing that players ’and p]a v - 
_ goers are “passing through nature 
o eternity should make us “absn- 

ast e £ SAV lh " B c Ut the f . act that 

last unrds are from the comedy 
Mens urc for Measure and form part ! 
of a speech used by Eliot as epi- 
gtaph for the poem Geroruion, ex- 
pressing the exhaustion of 
Europe between wars, is enough 

£ o J IS . ,jause - Many 

have Supposed the problem solved 
by packaging and labelling — 
Measure for Measure is not a 


“ comedy " but a “ tragi-coincdy ", 
in an emergent but acknowledged 
Renaissance category. The moment 
in Shukespcnrc’s career, however, 
when he was most ready to make 
mock of die ntulti plying classifica- 
tions,'" historical, pastor n I. tragical- 
historian, trngicnl-cnmical-histuricul- 


i... b n.t.i-ui»iuiuu-iiihim ILM1- 

pnsioral ” Is not [he best one in 
recruit the help of Polonius. Shake- 
spCHre’s ability to encompass trnuic 
effects in history and comedy, uiid 
comic effects within tragedy, is 
manifest from the beginning ns his 
art shapes unity from contrary in- 
sights, but it appears ill nr ihe critic 
cal history of Measure for Mens ‘tie. 
us Rosalind Miles surveys it, has 
attended too little to its continuities 
wnii Shakespeare's own earlier a ml 
Idler pl.iys. 

Glancing from The Merchant of 
I emee to Measure for Measure, 
lor example, we are aware that in 
each play a city and its laws are 
under critical inspection, and both 
comedies could be called vehicles 
oE social indictment. If we keep in 
mmd James’s “nutritive or su n ces- 
tlve truth ", that of “the perfect 
dependence of the ‘moral’ sense 
? , a work of art on the uiiiount of 
teit liFe concerned in producing it " 
however, it becomes necessary nt 
some point to acknowledge that for 
nil its sharpness and wit, precision 
of observation, and delicacy of feel- 
1113 , The Merchant of Venice touches 
Its profound issues lightly. Sliylock’s 
malice is excused and disarmed, its 
sources 111 human nature and society 
ure acknowledged but not explored.' 
In Measure for Measure die ironist's 
surgery cuts deenor both into the 
city and into trie psyche. It is 1 
reHexive too, recoiling upon it* prln- 
ffi l “Sent, die Duke himself. The 

Dare no more stretch litis finger uf 
n , , . mine than he 

Dare rack his own. His subject mn 

I nor. 


sense of harm^ny.rand cb&Dloteriess, 
even the harmony and completeness 
at a consistent Ironic vision” It 

H* batter to allovjy the 

PJoy t\v6 hundred readings or nee 
formances, IS only to make the 
discovery that It Is better able fo 
judge us Uian wo are to judge it, 
Yet what can bo said about a play, 
and white needs to be said, are not 
m one generation to 
another or even from .one reading 




F. A. HAYEK 
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Qf Justice and Political .. . ; , 

; Volume n : the Mitolge of Social 

, ,Ji«tfce • 

Nobol prizewinner V. A. Havek is' world 
fomous for his contributions -to the field 

of tSfSSSSh, ^ ^ eJ1 .» ‘ho disciplines ' ' ' 
.?!. This volume 


Andrew Marvell’s Complaint 

' " slce ? 

Her “e, lul Si iTlX ? “* f,esh l,m '"Sh, falls fade 
1,1 P Ca '-' e , gorgeously); 

All r Mir - R ! 1 f lcsh ’?>foured thoughts in a green shade 

love ma » ” 0 '» S 

And hill du P ll ^y betrayed by enervation, 

\ Byie b rdiv%u^ thirst cool & stayed 

; v . “ V Quadiuphcny drinks procrastination ” 

- . Ala stair Fowler 

) , ,[ ^ JByzantine Mosaic^) j 
Decoration -I 

Aspects of Monumental Art in Byzantium I 

OTTO DEMUS I ; 

f lr « Published in 19G4 and out of ■ print 1 . 
wnrt < V ^ ra ye . ai,s ' Otto Demus’s standard r 

■ work is HOW rfilssuprl Tt rionl/ilv |L. n. ‘ I 


”i Nor here provincial My bi^ 
it Mude me a lookor.o« h, J^^ 
i VVhoi e 1 l,ave seen corrupt! 
J] ,J ' il1 il ‘Forrun the st “5? 

“ 1,111 so coumciiniiced 

t -j Stand like the forfe/ttilf St 

8 A,i inaicli in mock ns murk. ^ 
, S . ' I l! ,e loinliturian constraint 4 

Vienna ( “ Lows for all foU 
' have collapsed into licence, E 

• restore il.ur full rigour is a£ 
s K J ?’ , ,MU ll,e Luke’s. What ft 
t | I J l, ’ {e * way. ? It is to this quel 

int the Piny supplies no aDJ ^ 
Muir accords with most moral Z 
conceptions— it is not the ChurS 
answer, nor tho Puritan's, nor i 
people's ; it is Ute playwright 
growing out of the ethical d£ 
strut inn nf the theatre. 

When Shakespeare's King Hein 
V moves in disguise among his ab 
.ivcts, it happens cnsualfy, 
miunced to the audience. In 
Measure for Measure the device it 
advertised, flaunted nlntost, 0 j 
trick of t.ieatre. Shakespeare eir]» 
signals Ins intention to mulripbte 
perspectives of his spectacle-si u 
one tiling seen directly and quin 
another when we remember itt 
spectator-duke. Seen directly, fc 
hrsl . movement is shaped noitoa 
tragic hut to a catastrophic crint 

• 1 He cipher Angelo assumes signifi- 
cance an-l character tinder pressure 
nt omul [mini and moral circuns 

, * ranee. Keeping truck of aigumtt, 
cadence, rhythm and metaphor, the 
sums «f - folt lifo", |, ], i mpw 
Midi: lit allege uny human Inipnib 
■Millay in the scotiMiceg pretisi- 

I *Ming the play’s cvntfoi predb 

mom. Shakespeare moves ite 

language between cnmpassio'ti> uni 
passion until the creative hutban 
sympathies acquire a ricstcuctfR' 
energy, ..The process starts riili 
Lurid, coming fresh from the am 

. to enlist Isalsclla’s imercessionuj 
service : 

"■ ; - - -Fewness and - troth; ’lii 

. thus: 

' ,n "* brother and his lovpr hiH 
. . . , embraced 

As those that feed grow full, u 

. blossoming Lime 

J hut from the seerincss tlie 
... . fallow brings 

m teeming foisnn, oven so lift 
.. . plenteous womb 

Lx presto tit It Is full tilth and 
liusbandry. 

I I moves by way of his prompiing 
of Isabella (“Ay, touch him; ihrO 


**“>■ *n rneir relation to/ each olher 
and to their arch! tec tgral framework. 01 

• 63- Met* £6.95 
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\ ' ' }.■ . 'Already published : 

‘ • Volume. I i Rules tui ^. dvjfet - |E4.'2S • 

Newly available in paperback . . 

■Tho ROfldfoSecfdoni ' 

■ • paperback £i;50, cloth £3.50 '« 

V The CoiutUution qf Liberty 5;' 

; ' Pdperbpck £3.9?, &.d $' ;! . 

■ ■ ' ' ’ ^dvek ry • :■ J 

THe Pure Thdory qf Capital 

Iiidfvldualfsni and the Economic Order - 
. Rei5iuq £5.50 . ; 

^ ■ Th .° Sensory Ordbc Reissue £4.01' .' 
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Women, Crime 
and Criminology 

. CAROL SMART 

a fen,inJs ‘ critique o£i 
fonSa rrt™ f d '“‘“eniporary theories, 
an sJv si s C « hT 1 ’ f ty ' Itt the course of her 
a numhA?L hows up tl,e deficiencies of 

th2 Ernlu -* urr ? lt ““dmpiions such as 
female erfom 6 n ? ,,c: i P fl,1Dn causes increased 

Assessment and 




'ikjiJtiia 
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Provision of 
Medical Care 

P. W, KENT • 

TEls book' brings together experience of 
P£ av ^ l0n of medical care in a wide 
' T ^ e failu « and.suc- 
9 * ■ different . systems are discussed 
j® ■ . Jhe "Effects upon the falationampa of 
“to™ * educa- ' 
Koverpmeftfal: agen-' 
S0 on from poirt^.of View ln widelv 
differing political' and 'social systems..- ' 
...OrtelPress £ 3;00 
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H. G. MACINTOSH^' 

* • In collaboration with D. R. Rule 

tak? th? fZllT 85 ' 11 ^ obliged to under 
Thll Efii, a !fi 8Ssn,ent of ^eir pupils' 
£ book discusses the basic eqW 

• "toft* ttodATS 

■ 5®*i lllB the external 
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tin* vein to Angelo's initial yield- 
ing to the treacheries of the Ian- 


uuage nnd of his own nature; “She ot 
speak*, and ’tis/Sucli sense that my 
sense breeds with it.” Angelo’s 
capacity to put himself in another s 
ulacu is tested by Esenins inviting 1 ' tl 
him to ask if be too could uni have “ 
offended “ Had time cohered with ' 
place nr place with wishing , but 
!„ilv Isabella, aided by what her 1 ' 
brother calls her “ prone and speech- £ 
loss dialect ", can awaken an m- 
stunilv contaminated entputhy. 111 
Shakespeare's art in these scenes 
registers ill its intimately convincing ui 
flux of word and feeling. In both M 
dialogue and .soliloquy we are not ™ 
far distant from the muture accmn- ti 
piishineiit in the expression ot P' 
equivocal inner feeling attained 111 a\ 

Hdiidet: J* 1 

Whitt's this? Wliai’s this? Is this her . 

Fault or mine? “ 
Th,- tempter, nr the tempted, who 

sins most.-’ £ 

Sin she, nor doth she temjn but 

i inii, lying by the violet in the sun,- 81 
i)o as the carrion does, uot as the » 
flower, n 

Ciimipr with virtuous season. . £ 

The existential trap that makes |, 
Angelo “sin in loving virtue* is / 
sprung, too, 011 Isabella and Claudio. s 
Isabel lu's “sensuality of martyr- v 
dom ” (in Dr Leaves npt phrase) t 
is generated from the kind of n 
ioicitsc and absolute moral commit- B 
mem that religious metaphor t 
ussociatus with the love of God. Hie c 
cummnnphice truth is that _ « pre- 
occupation with chasLity is uwepur- , 
able from n preoccupation with 1 
sexuality ; devotion feeds upon 1 
revulsion. The greater mystery, the r 
“ plague spot ", connecting what * 
Kents called “goatish, wlrmylsh. 
lustful love ” with the “ abstract 
Hdoration of the dolty " is mode 
exquisitely clear in the warmth that j 
Isabella’s pleading gathers from her 
responses to Lucid. Out of Lucio's 
love of vice there is generated a 
kind of virtue. Yet Luclo remains 
a pander to the seduction of Angelo 
from the cruel course of law. Once 
iusimiuted, there is no way of con- 
taining “ the strong and swelling 
• evil ” of Angelo's “ conception ", 

In the figure of Claudio under 
sentence- of death, irony is extended 
into another area of human ordeal. 
The injunction “Be absolute for 
death ", contributed by Shake- 
speare to a complex literary tradi- 
tion reaching back to Juvenul and 
tn Ezekiel, casts its spell upon 
Claudio only when there is no pros- 
pect of life. When Isabella meats 
Claudio and he catches sight of n 
reprieve the moral imperatives con- 
front the vltul imperatives. “ Death 
is a fearful thing .... and shunted 
life a hateful ”, Each mode of value 
bos its history in the play and in 
the wider traditions from which the 
play is made. The votaries of St 
Clare could have learnt from Sl 
A ugustine, for example, that n° 
i, sin must ever be committed to save 
commission of a greater. A senti- 
mental playwright might have made 
| Isabella ready to subiktit and 
Claudio ready to die. with Angdio 
relenting at so moving a demon- 
stration of hoaour and affection. As 
h Is, Claudio’s natural Impulse to 
cllog to life is impaled upon Isa- 
bella’s indictment of his honour*- 
: ** Will thou be made a man out of 

my vice?-'!, while her preoccupa- 
.thin with chastity corrupts : Tier 
' solicitude to a fratricidal nausea. A 
; predicament is created for' which • 
there i? no convincing human sblu- 
E tion. . | . 

I -Shakespeare’s splurion. waits in 
l Ihe r wHtclifuI presence of Viuccntio 
p whose problem is exactly analog- 
oug to hls own. The Duke hds.speh . 
tlie freshly composed character of 
— Clqudlo assume an unpredictqd b(|t 
perfectly natural ^mman . freedom 
• committed to life and survival. MisS 
Mjjcs devotes a forge part of her 


theories nf government which have 
engaged the attention of several 
other of the play's commentators. 

Both, moreover, enable the play- 
wright to make his own art trans- 
parently manifest to the audience. 
It is the playwright who takes over 
when the Duke calls Isabella ti» hint 
and she usks ** What is your will ? 
Emm the start of his career, for 
example ill Loi'l'Vs La hour's Lu si. 
Shakespeare shows signs nf recog- 
nizing the analogy between divine 
and human creators in the world 
und in the theatre. Measure fur 
Measure teases ns into and um of 
this recognition, allowing it some- 
times a solemn validity, "When I 
perceive Your Grace, like power 
divine/Hast looked upon my 
pusses ", and sometimes exp rising it 
tn apt reductive mockery, " The fau- 
tusrical duke nf dark corners ". 
Between these extremities arc many 
modulations of the compassionate 
father, the liberal ruler, the frus- 
trated plotter -and meddler, but all 
attended by Shakespeare’s con- 
sciousness of the theatre. Shake- 
speare makes it clear that he can- 
not leave his characters “ free ” to 
work out their own salvation ; 
conscience will not serve tn regu- 
late the city or tho missions, because 
Angelu's 'Immensely active con- 
science is nn deterrent ; government 
will nut serve, since Escaliis con- 
tinues to be deceived in the deputy; 
nnd die affections of the populace 
arc committed 10 false logic and to 
traffic in flesh ill the bru the I- world 
of Viennu. 


For Nevill Coghill the play’s 
human significance is attended hy 
un anagngical one. Shakespeare, he 
reminds us, “has turned Whet- 
stone's Cassandra, who is described 
merely as * a very virtuous and 
bewtiful gen tel wuntan \ into Isa- 
bella. about to enter the dnisier 
mid to become a votaress of Sr 
Clare, and the Bride of Christ". In 
[lie play's final pnradiso, <19 he calls 
it. while the Te. Dennis soar and the 
trumpets blow “over one sinner 
tliut rcpenteih ", Isabella is appar- 
ently to become bride to the Duke; 
und the Duke, we are reminded. 
“ has withdrawn himself into invisi- 
bility from the world of which lie is 
the Lord", remaining "ns it were, 
omnipresent and omniscient . . . 
seeking to draw good out of evil ", 


fur the Jacobean theatre to alle- 
gorize the elusive ways of Mil* gods. 
Isabella's version of tlie human spec- 
tacle becomes Shakespeare's : 

But 11 tan, proud man, 

Dressed in n little brief authority. 
Must ignorant of what he’s most 
assured. 

His glassy essence, like an angry 

HpC 

I’lavs such faniusiie tricks before 
high heaven 

As makes the nngels weep. 

The fantastical Duke is n trick- 
ster too. and Shakespeare a trick- 
ster, but the tricks are played to a 
saving pmpnse with all the resource- 
fulness of lira old romance tales 
and of the theatre. The Duke is n 
verv fit mouthpiece for tlie gospel 
wisdom and its efficient agent, bill 
if Iil- is allowed to he a more than 
iirdiiiarv character it is not because 
he is more than human bin because 
Shakespeare allows him some of his 
own privileges- Tt happens rhur, bo 
endowed, he works “like power 
divine", from the point of view of 
the exposed and humiliated Angelo, 
whose false self is, as It • were, put 
tn death. 

But ns theatre-goers still, we may 
continue tn see the Duke, like the 
friars of the earlier plays, ns the 
sum or the many we 11 -meaning 
devices that people employ in order 
to save each other from the con- 
senuenccs nf their own passiuits and 
folly. The analogical design Is live 
enough in and about the piny, liiit 
the play does not come to rest in 
it. The anagoglcaf way nf putting 
it argues thill, had It nut h eon for 
Luclo, Angelo and Isabella would 
never have been tested,' blit the 
human way argues that, without Ills 
lecherous friend, Claudio would 
have lost his head. 


—V- UlUIMUIU.Vi Lliv 1 ^ 

enough that the Dukfr is apparently 
a friar. Shakespeare had used friars 
to ‘son out human messes before^ 

. lh 'Much - ’/Ido with some success, 
and' in Rowed and Juliet (because 
another ; frier was shut; up in. a 
plague-stHpken house) , with , none. 
In Measure for -Measure as if 
Shakespeare makes a -single; figure 
of , - Prince Escalus, whose concern 
for Verona- 1.8 allowed the last word 
in Romeo and Julieti and Friar Law*. 

• . poce, Whov.-hiakes what .provision 
r . he. 1 con to decommadate. human pas- 
sion and frailty. -■ The : role: of the 
plqr gives. ShakespsaCe easy -acceu 
ethical traditions Of Chriiti- 


and reappearing “ like power 
divine " to preside over the judg- 
ments of the last scene.. Similarly, 
the “ devious Lucia " exposes 
Angelo and Isabella to severe moral 
trial ; he is the “ cunning enumy 
that, to catch n saint/With saints 
dost bait thy hook". Both the Duke 
nnd Lucio, however, would seem to 
work under too many theatrical con- 
straints for us to soo CogbllL's 
unngoglcnl design as more than 
intermittently and ironically 
present. 

Many of the play's • specific 
puzzles cun be solved by recognizing 
the sleight of hand with which. 
Shakespeare slips From the 
“ human ", to the “ divino ", and to 
the “ theatrical It nmy, for ex- 
ample, be thouglit inhuman that the 
Duke should so long deceive Isabella 
into thinking Claudio dead, -but. 
Shakespeare’s theatre is putting her 
Into h situation where her ultimate 
readiness to plead for Angelo be- 
counes a fuller exercise of the gos- 
pel ethic; a playful theological 
irony, too. moves the Duke to give 
.to Isabella a disarmingly human 
explanation' of why hfo ^omnipo- 
tence'’ 1 foiled to save ber brother's 
life — it all happened too .fust for 
him. 

. The. Duke Is frustrated by die 
freedoms - exercised by iris . obstiq- 
' ately human subjects ; Barca dine 
(like Claudio) proves, unready to' 
die; Luclo provokes the- Duka’s .ill- 
tOmjier| and circumstance ^compels 
him to enter Into a conspiracy of 
creative deception With Isabella and 
Marianna, ' “Graft against ■ vice I 
mutt apply ” is not a proclamation 
' of omnipotence* but nor is it either 
an elementary confession of human 
opportunism. , 


In its irsstinent of Lucio, how- 
ever, the play yields much to bntli 
kinds nf analysis. His scurrility and 
his quick affections coexist, und his 
gossiping liberties with the lan- 
guage und with those it disfigures 
art- made in the piny, ns Wilson 
Knight notices, to give fresh life 
to the text in St Matthew, “Every 
idle word that men shall speak, 
thev should give account thereof in 
the' day of Judgement Tt becomes 
more important to believe in the 
damage that Lucio c<m do than in 
the damage the devil enn do, and 
those critics who suppose the Duke 
vindictive in requiring Luclo to 
marry a punk would perlmps do 
better to consider the fate uf the 
unfortunate punk. , , 

The critical problem is to de- 
scribe the conventions nnd Insights 


scribe the conventions nnd Insights 
of the play with poise and precision, 
without getting its tone wrong ond 
without forfeiting its Intensity nnd 


; The “ craft " is a& much (few piny* 
Wright’s craft^a? hJs; character's, and 
In the - last - acts it ^ deployed with 


greaf skill, finding a theatrical salu- 1 
■ tion to an otherwise insoluble 
1 human 1 problem.- -The -theatrical 


complexity of . effect. But any 
uccount must recognize that, when 
in Act 3, Scene 1, tho toxt tells us 
that the puke comes forward, the 
action changes Its mode and its per- 
spective ; verso gives place to prose : , 
and intrigue, leisured and measured, 
displaces die tension and ligous of 
tho first movement. But the change 
is ono for which . Shakespeare has 
made very- specific and careful pro- 
vision by keeping tho Duke a spec- 
tator to the event. . , 

I find It congenial to speculate 
Willi Josephine Waters Ben new flint 
Shakespeare himself played Vln- 
condo ; the notion keeps nice com- 

K tvith the story that ho played 
jeco.' But we should not allow 
Miss Bennett to persuade us that 
Measure for Measure 1b ■ un incon- 
sequential entertainment taking' 
place' in a story-book world. Rosa- 
lind Miles, does us admirable sor-, 
vice .when -she appends to hor. : study- 
some tweudeth-centuiy instances of 
the “.corrupt bargain “ among men 
lu. brief ; authority in bur, own cities, 
one. of whom la said to liavq traded 
a coil nc 11-house “for a . bit -of 
canoodling” ; and if we .lobk for 
a more antique ancestry ' for some 
of the. more improbable devlfceq of 
the pfoy, we may find them in. the 
Book or Genesis, where Jacob wakes 
in the morning to find- that Laban 
has substituted Leah- for Rachel in 
tile marriage bed. ' The attention 
that Berne and others h'bve. given 
lit- re^eht years ib “games people 
plajr may -with advantage' ' be 


Bofotloii is not arbitrary ; it, keeps 
ip touch with all the biinfoq- 'values 
and verities exhibited in tlfo play. 
“ The. ' reso-Jutiop • qf . the . plot .bql-, 


• BLIWU ICHIULlUUS 

an 4 ty,:, yrhose presence, in thfe play 
'.. 2 W b^n. go fully and pbtisfocjtqri^. 
de\«;on^rated by .iWibotT Knight,., 


T)r Odfc widvlucid nreg-' ■ 

{nancy the fpFl significance. Ot the 
'.nbinonst ration-; f majh. proud m"« ’i 
U stripped ; publicly, of aU pro^ active 
ignorwea of ‘fos.gfosisy essonce ’ . , 
-For . “ baUet-Hk«J : i:I would » prefer 
’.1* masque -like ■**': I Or ]■ Shales peaf»,i Is. 

■: coh vfl n ti o I bh' 1 t . passable. 


Is - what Measure , * : for Meastire 
• afford ^ ; 1 thB problem, or rhther the 
woOder,; is that" if assimilates so 
much - waste- and debris into its 
proud ’gospel ■ affirmations. Wea- 
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Studies in African History 

General Editor ; A H M KlRK-GREEME 

War and Diplomacy in Pre- \M 

Colonial West Africa-No 1 5 

ROBERT S SMITH 

This book combines detailed technical studies ol the diplomacy 
and of the land and waterborne warfare of pro-colonial West Afilca. 

It shows that in pre-colonial times (he peaceful relations and the 
warfare of tlie West Africans were prompted by motives as complex 
as elsewhere In the world end v/ure conducted with an expertise 
and professionalism unsuspected by the general reader end not 
fully apprehended by the specialist. 

C5.50 Paperback £2.90 

Kingdoms of the Yoruba-No 2 ®S1 

Now Edition 
ROBERT S SMITH 

During Ihe five years since thfs book was first published the 
appearance of much new material has mads It desirable that a 
new synthesis of Yoruba history should be attempted. For this new 
edition Robert Smith has made changes and additions to the 
original text, taking Into account the recent archaeological dis- 
coveries of Ife. the reasons for the chronology of the decline and 
fall of Old Oyo, end has also remedied the omission of any con- 
sl derail an of ihe history ol the lgbomina and other north-eastern 
Yoruba. 

£6.00 Paperback £3.60 

Education in the Second World War B 

A Study in Policy and Administration 
P H J H GOSDEN 

In this substantial study ol waiiime education, based entirely on 
original sources, Dr Gooden shows how the framework of the 
‘“resent educational system came lo be established in Ihe 1944 Act, , 


colleges : the evacuation, ARP. aerial bombardment, shortages of 
staff, accommodation, and materials and Ihe worsening problems of 
Iruancy and delinquency. Ha describes how these wartime condi- 
tions were responsible for developments in school welfare services. 
Finally he examines the Education Act of 1944 from Its origins to 
the passage of Ihe Act itself. 

£16.00 

Now available as University Paperbacks 

Berkeley: The Philosophy of Immaterialism 

I C TIPTON 

This book, presents a critical examination of Berkeley s Immslerlnl- 
iant. It Is firmly based on the detailed ?tudy ol his writlrqs (In 
particular of his notebooks) , and while it places his Ideas against 
their eighteenth-century background II also takes Into account the 
various. Including ihe most recent, interpretations of Berkeley found 
In .the literature. 

University Paperback £3.86 (Hardback available £560) 

Educability and Group Differences 

ARTHUR R JENSEN 

" professor Jansen has served hla subject wet] by presenting a . 
documented, lucidly written case. In the hands of the rational, the 
scientifically sophisticated and the open-minded, this book will 
be of value in offering one approach to a ..considerable soalal 
-roblem. In the hands of the ignorant and prejudiced . . . who ■ 


some subtleties to which Jensen himself alludes, It could be what 
another- reviewer has termed 'social dynamite'." — A D B Clarice 
and Ann M Clarke, British Journal ol Psychology 
University Paperback £3.20 (Hardback available £6.00) 


Language, Brain and Hearing SSI 

J G WOLFF 

" A line example ol synihesls lying' together without Jargon the phy* ' . 
Biological, linguistic end audiologies! functions underlying language.' -- 
... . All In' alt -this should be an exoelfonl taxi .for tfaMnraa major - 
disciplines Involved— and. for. any psyphoJoglat whoBB-.lptprsajs . .. ; 
Include psyohQllr 0 UlBtlC 8 ."-» r Conle(npqrary Psychology ., . 

University Paperback .£3.20 /' (Hardback available -£5;00j - 

An Introduction to the Psychology :ESI 

■■of Language . ; --v 

PETER heB riot : 1 ' •' : ' ■ •' •• 1 . 

“This concise yet sole otic survey of controversies and lindmgs, 


sure} for Measure ffenfotae the llbpsr 
defence we' • have ;i ; 'against msoV 
- in odds of-, attack ' upoa--''dvUfoed 
'values,,, whetner . -froitt j.^burltan itai 
: v rigours ^liberal 

. : Eiies-foripll •: or -iveroal^WBaWlory.' • 
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The transatlantic run 


By E. S. Turner 

TEnilV COI.KMAN : “ ’ 

The Liners 

231in». Allen Lane. £5.95. 

WALTER LORD : 

A. Night to Remember 

23 2pp. Allen Lane. £4.95. 

Hie stately fireplace the dogs 
“^'drowsing and the light from 
^SnJ 111 * logS flf ckers on Tudor 

0,1 the ■Mn fronts 
of millionaire and cardsharp. Yes 

y bock at sea, probably in the 
iitigkiiig-rooin of the Britannic 

have been c aNed the 
Ugtnuc if her owners had not just 

fhW-nra tr M,C ' Any ev ®CWioir of 

■ri^ great liners must be mea sured 
^*nsr . John Malcolm Brhm/.f-J 

ffr'-irV!* ‘f* North Atlantic. 

Gr,md Saloon 

. "’ h . ! P h Te rry Coleman 
Ishliy describes as very good on 
-hef.earJy days, before 1900”. Who 
1? u ^ 'the cow which fell 

h rough the gloss roof of the Great 
pern's dining-room in a gale ? 

S rorL C e, V an ““‘‘cowa the 

\r,h-} r,e crack Atlantic liners 
V ,s Ce,,t nX y U1,t f even here lie is 
:fcr r| ve. , The admirable I lull an 
".Jl ,c jj. filled Hie southern' 
W A» r S CoI T® s 8Ca,,t "Mention and 
he civde 0 B n L, J ,e ’ wWch p!J , ed fro ‘ n 

Sf 'mS iS* Bn - ev ^i* scantor hue. Pol- 

&3 d u R 3E“ " ,,ers a,B ► 

Vonh f0r cl,auvinis| ii Hie I 

: VD) li ! Atlantic was unexcelled Whnr - 

CT«»* Rhidlnnly odd isrhatthe i 
for e «l C ? nS sbou ‘d have been content i 

K?to , csss^ ,, as ; 

a n d° Sf.^f !; 


- for another thirty-seven. When the 
new century dawned, John Picrpont 
Morgan bought up. among other 
S operators, the White Star Line. 
- though it cnminiied to sail with Bri- 
tish officers and crew. By dollar 
power alone Morgan seized one-third 
ot the Atlantic passenger tonnage. 

’ { , J* 1 1!, 07 Cunaal, having used the 
M organization " threat to win y 
slate subsidy, began to operate 
those pioneers uf her famous five- 
syllable fleet, the Mauretania and 
Lusitamu. fechnically end sociallv. 

If v, '!f n p°, j™* - - These ships 

wme only slightly slower than' tlie 
QE2 is tflduy. Mr Coleman says 
hey were the first Atlantic Infers 
ffrstiln? 'dressing for dinner in 
f rst-clqss was an invariable rule 
(later even the vacationers •« in . ' 

“VIIh' C nss Collowed suit). These 
sWdouni were supported by hard- 
diiien, dned.onr Liverpool l r jslt 
shitting ill non rains of coal in- 
fur, oils hem; A great Cunirder : 

Dukes Wq it- ,h 1r d0? l l, ^ d seai of ' tho 1 
JJukes ot ITaniiltou: glittering l 

palace above, coalmine he low. . 

FiS r Wn r M a \,, em!,, '°V ed the h 

lust World War as rhe British and si 

Americans seized the . Ko tor 1 ! I 

352* 7 ,d biK8est vesseIs & S 

ships., Imperator and Bismarck si 

Va«Hand BC 5S ,Ba,ia f and . Ma i e *'C, « 
li Ih- d - b f 1 Levuitltaii. 1 1 it I i 

M rm° r,d s £, « Wm«« ships w 

G=™;„.L!rb n ut» 0 ^'s;^' a 
!!* £“n,K , iiS/y. B - ur » ,, »' ,!e " '1 


slihi lof; , ? ck,n B 1 an ex-enemy flag. 

launched the ll e de Franca 
and the superb Normandie. Cunhrd 
having absorbed the tired remnants 

jJ n S rapa,ri ? lod White StSTHE 

launched the Queen Mar! 

(with tldi-rf! !' e J' m ?‘ deu voyage 
in iqV, T . daz? ed , rev,e W8r aboard) 

that 9 but r L!f ?| 0 ? d ‘ to be . reminded 
this vessel and her 

"'S; «j*-. 


ItPmNflErtZHARlESf.t 

!^;I a Books anc/ Bookmen: 

^^®L V « fLJnnyan ? charming book, 

, .which Is a pure delight to read ... . 


the i fie iiliui s nf piiti'iotisni, luxury and 
ont sliced were not, after all, wasted. 

ne . * Hie Americans won out on the 
Iri- A'm'tyc in the end. In 1950 they 
lar Jr“ “O'J'n the heavily subsidized 
■rd bUU* a magnificent vessel 

fn .»ti ,S !L y ftf* ,astest runner ever 
he flL ' Bluo Riband- There was 

a 5S5 f il ,siness for everyone until 
, “ " 58 - w ben a record 1,200,000 

2 PS e 'T rs • c,ossed by sea 5 after 
t i 1 ' e . Jei8 ™Fidly conquered, 
v iSt J' ,S a Sild ' y dwindied com- 
as SS nSH "" rcn| ember the thrill, 

^ nf .,/ - tor e, 8 h » days at sea, 

« f „W m,n e. Past Quaraiiuiie to 
s Bsgiidud-oii-ihe-Subway, rowerinz in . 

n J B SS» h Pc ?P}c have KrJf !!! 
n say goodbyes .without snapping 

ii S n S,. i v^ e, ' 1 ( :he i- vacationers 
ii PfCK duinei -jackets no more. Few, 

* however, \yili ' sjgh for the forced 

IhT'Kfe {o - r (o "r * ,n d 

u -u jieojile, especiidJv in times of 

0, ‘ Af 1 ' menu shared d«v 
altei day .willi bares assigned »er 

* •*.<*»«•• ••bh-KfJSi 

. hack filin' 1 '? b r b, «? It all vividly 
i ■ c , , ke Bi inmn. fto quotes umil 

JitS b on \ P ron, otional and sailing 
liteiature. It seems that an Anieri 
can woman writer once urged nas- 

wasS L°u dre - ,s . weI1 because a body 
SKf; d " s, P re ,n scad clothes was 
likely to be respected (but iliat 
wasu t why Benjamin Guggenhdn. 

die life! - 8 ‘TI. ,be ; J us t wanted to • 
j*. nk ?, H SentleniHO). in a j atte - 

■ S?ntr. 8l V de p, ^ pared for the United 
biotas Line, whose service was mom 
orably « buddy-buddy'’ steward 

you/” 6 ™T a,anla “ What ship ml , 
.", nd , was answered with tld 
What island are you ? ", pnlpnam hei 

2;^ tile Ou. , J!B35 



Top people’s palaces 


. — »•— a . s V5ES 

her lost’ voya* "‘di'd" 1 5io t lhi i limc "*>!' Mpioiia id 

as&sffi 7?*^ 2;-M^ » 

same meal offered in fii '/t'/hL '.2 ennvey the period flavo 

the fatal nights- Titanic cm h •he m-cusimt. Muster Curler an 
will surely flouac* otf WSJfSff 2T* S Wt *^ 

1,11 HiiHiiervunt t»r Mrs Cartprt 



fl’ 


iyp.un.uur, no has succeeded, in ni, e sen»tr. D . ™ l,ous . ss 

’■22", f * *»* f « Wi 

;,12 pages of photographs £6^0 '• . ’ 

' ■*’ ' “ .' f . ' , - , 

;:JOHN BETJEMAN 

;^i|immonedi)y Bells 

"^! 4 ., e 7 0 retivc verso autohlnn^^i;., Lb'': , ii'.' J T 


CIIRtsyopiUiR MATTHEW • 
Worm 

St pries of Great Hotels 


himm cii mfiii- table of all. witli 
vision in the hiithrooms, 

Apart from businessmen 011 

iij.uk niiir.... _ /ii. .. 1 .. . 


1 Gabriele Annan . ^nStJSSU' iiome 16 of m ' n th» 1 of »n, wit 

■ Becreto^ of .state to Clntififi,, nr in Hie Iwtlwooms. ' 

nL^, ava c / do l,ot sec how ihiv Apart from businessmen o 

CHRISTOPHER MATTHEW : , ue«ed 0 L^ I'tfot-mtuion could ho ev “J. Cileneugles, 

A Different World elsc foi ih^ 219 theni *~°«' anyone :‘ be I'uiaco, St Morift. ani 

Stprles of Great Hotels , e wc. tor that matter. ■ bltmnisrs at the BVblos, St 1 

LSS^JeS. 

-gffVJTKJC t-SJl -iovl TC s ¥: s ^"'!., 


"ifSluMd Sf kl ^‘ th lbc POMd " 

sinking and nflces rismer. -ti- u a\ui in. the. saum . oe . a ®en 


t J ‘ 

^ Biif- 


™ “/f* original line Hush-at ons frhZ uZmT "?' ^ 

:: ^rSSnSf bfl pl,bJl8bBd *n JiS u£x) SlSlfni ° E m new V 

ii&tgftssaS ^^^sssssw s ■ 
f b, i, Tl „ g hI> sKsaft Ssa® 9* ■ ' 

•nS, 


»uiraij] ; ue couiap T, or coun 
cause his terms of reference 
that all Hie hotels should to 
standing “ virtue of their 
standards or comforr, Service 
i®nd, location, architecture. 


vailing ■ mood -' of >JS. ,n ‘ pdr ; People V w -if °S B of ' ^ ,e ' 2 nd , type clientele l«»Ci 
; austerity t They' 'have- 0 /?/.!, heavies like S Rihh2 Hmft— hotels would fsH down 

glossiness and printed On m e “ he * e8: LCiailo/ Who ' met^! P r ahd and PavHcuJarly the to*t. 
in -a lbwJS tmi SrShK* sign tte lmn p//^ 1 ^ 0 to ficntians: but for a sente of 

unz *u- , of dingy - Erev ■ .i3liiiSr - n i act i -MuSSollnl. anrl SOlenrinnr- finZ nuunr dfiCS' 


Ji. ' 


c>y< *. ■ w'i- r^V) . 'S ». 

7i^rh^tfiUdn .V:'/ ^.v-'vWa-K r:-*v, 

rjnh??ad?M® 2. The 


pr -Vicki tfa m, : ,.r and - «**■• ThA more mode. 

^ bi^- 0aba ' Je- Robilapd ■ at ; e 
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The sour smell of success 


Surely this could only havo been thicker and faster than ever but 
. written by someone paralysed by are rather better. Or at Ivn&t 

Bv D. J. Enright the demands of an acting script, or sourer. When Alan, who has his 

J by the script itself. People can sur* own television show, runts on about 

i i »T~ ■ ■■■' face reluctantly from undor the bed- what the debnsed Great British 

rnrm-uiC RAPHAEL : clothes visually, and often do on Public wants and therefore gets 

FRIi . , „ , the screen : verbally they can’t, not from Its entertainers, someone re- 

The Glittering Prizes anymore. Hence, presumably, marks: "I'm not quite clear 

•>9700 Allen Lane. £3.75. (Penguin Frederic Raphael’s admission of whether you’re talking about your- 

5o„ j strings of cliches and obviousnesses self doing all this or other people 

J — which otherwise he wouldn’t be seen doing it.” The reader suffers from 

- dead with. People go to bed “ as if it a similar uncertainty throughout. 

Tl ,„ aiittcrine Prizes , a novel, is a were the most natural thing in tho What a pity it is that exposures of 

/i/tionaiv tale effectively so“ world "-In this book it is indeed corruption, sliabbiness, selling out, 

caution y * > * y > mn <i nntuml. thnusli rarelv the should so often look lust like cor- 


and stays wrong, except for a few that Mr Raphael is talking about cerniug an old fascist monster who 
later successes which I dare say Adam and Barbara, ana Barbara sends chickens to the gas ovens: 
are successes only in a context of will turn out the most likeable f 0r a while he threatens to be the 
failure. (But one is grateful none character in the story, almost the only person in evidence to care 
the less) only likeable character. about the state of the world. Ai»- 

The ‘nersDiiae are first seen at “John, my. dear fellow ", says other is a drunken academic on a 
r.inSrfju M Inadradon of higher Mike, "come over and by a drop radicalized new Qampus, wlio talks 
ftSHS fnd Slice of M Adam of the smootli, the blushful Hippo- some panful good sense uadi -sex 
b«/wSn a scholarship: UtG crane. IPs been a particularly good once agalnrtars Its i weary wnnkled 

has won a scnoiarsnip. ^ Hippocrene » ..jj you *H 0 ] d neck. The good die young, ««• 

Who could not bo proiid to be J n ^ wbJe Mj Barbara says, take to drink, or run crazy, or 

Brined with such eminence, or „ £ can dQ ^ a le amb6r> « « i creep into other people’s beds com- 

«rS b Sm^&raSeh aS 5fe forum! can tlliltb of tMn £' rd rather lay ”• T n * y tll ? ir friend . a ' sp0 ", B i s '- 

first tlltIG Uirougn tlie tonress a *«ta 7Un»>n nipmta ^.r lt\% tlin mwAlicr Aiirv.iveq with relative 


first time through the fortress g,“ h “™ ^ "whaPs wrong with o«^i s^« raiadve 
k nt n“/° f hf, t ^ le ^ e ^^ d lfnfi 0 dn h ow a 2.1 ? ” Anna asks. “Nothing a honour, by dint d£ honing bis wit 
5“®“' * Ions ' Haro Flrst wouldn’t put right”, Mike re- oil the furnitura, on passers-by and 
among the happy few. . . . . Hero tortf It Jg B bIessed ro Hef when on hunself — and thanks to having 
there was no headmaster to Qt la#c all tlie cbaracters collect married the Good Woman of Cam- 
under write reaction. ary id f aa ’ . th e i r degrees— bv now the reader is bridge (though seemingly not p grad- 
school spirit to instltutionalizu persuad f d tbat Cambridge could ad- uate oE tho place). Towards the end 
enthusiasm or cow the heart. vantagcously be closed down, with of the book, when Mike, who Is In 
Such peculiarly naive expectations, tbe poS3 i b i c exception of the Dra- films, tlie ultimate prize, tlie ulcl- 
we know, can only lead to an equally motic C j ub SQ i e begetter of glitter- mate degradation, wishes thnt he 
naive disillusionment. As they do, j prizewiniiors— and go out into had stayed in Cambridge, Adam 
three pages later. "How quickly ^ {, ard crue j wor i d> comments: “ What as ? A traffic is- 


of reading. Adnm, whose innate decency (or to suffocate the non-shit. Even so, 

Adam shares rooms with Donald, perhaps his inescapable Jewish a novelist of Mr Raphael s experi- 
a nice boy who dies on page 71, thus soriousnoss) turns him towards ence ought to be able to manage 
setting the pattern for nlcenesB. novel-writing, the poor 1 relation of some such duaiUty, The use of this 
Every Sunday morning Donald's the media, wins an Oscar for a film- book it seems to me, lies in demon- 
alarm went off in time Eor him script: “Lots of brand new strating tbat whereas a novel can 

ta go to early Mass. The same cliches. . . . Money for jam”, be turned into television, television 
thing happened on the last Sun- (Mr Raphael won the Royal Tela- ' cannot be mrued Into a novel. You 
day of term. Adnm surfaced reluc- vision Society’s Award as Writer of can cut off your pounds of flesh 
tanfcly from under bis bedclothes tlie Year for The Glittering Prizes.) and blood, if you will, but you 
and called across the bedroom. From now on the wisecracks come cannot stick them on. 


Regimental disorders 


By D. A. N. Jones 

ALAN 8II.UTOB i 

The Widower's Son 

288pp. W. H. Allen. £3.95. 

"For the aako of the widow's son” 
1$ a phrase that occurred in the 
recent movie based on Kipling's 
story, “ The Man who would bo 
King’ 1 . It seemed to be a masonic 
shibboleth. Perhaps this phrase 
has something to do with Alan. Silli- 
toe’s title. Certainly, the novel ha9 
a flavour of Kipling, and the word- 


comes manager of -the Rex bowling- 
alley.: he has to defeat voting hooli- 
gans who fancy themselves kings 
of the situation “, and he sends for 
his old batman : " To think of hint 
as a servant spuoded too respectable 
and, somehow; demeaning. He was U 
lumbering, loyal, garrulous, brave 
king of .the double makeshift who 
had allowed WHfiam to lead a toler- 
able' life during -the war." 

-. -The chapter from which- these 
Quotations are' taken 1 is particularly 
' interesting- .if one : remembers > the 
sort of cl ass- consciousness-— and 

class -bitter ness— that - Mr Sillltocs 
earliest . .stories expressed. Tho 
ex-co iQnel, William Scorton, is think- 
ing about tho village -in which he 
Uvea':*... . .»• : . 


that his boss thinks of him. as tlie 
typical martinet army type". Wil- 
liam then considers Ids own vlews- 
of his neighbours, retired . officers 
end the like, sonic quiet, some noisy, 
one of whom lind " made a fortune 
taking guns to tlie Chinese 
Nationalists at tho end of the war ”. 
Generalizing about the typo ("noth- 
ing to do with class"), tho ex-colonel 
remembers his old batman and 
rocognizes how useful he would be 
at the bowilug-alley. 

Whnt is Interesting about this 
way of thinking (very military) is 
that the old resentment against con- 
ventional class discr!p-‘iia:ion. which 
Mr Si 111 toe used to express so 
vigorously, has been replaced here- 
by a tendency to rank men accord- 
ing to skills and mastery. In 
William's mind, class-consciousness 
usefully persists j but resentment at 
conventional . snobberies is . not 
important, In fact, snobbery is 
found interesting, amusing, even 
sexually exciting.. William's wife is 
his “ social superior ” (we. remem- 
ber ; the hyper gam v .of influential 
novels .of the 1950s) and is capable 
of. saying, during q parrels : “You 
can't even say god anight, 1 to .prove 
we're still, civilized, Tills Is. ..low- , 
class- behaviour, ' It's . bpd form. . 

The hovel begins with William's 
father, the widower of the title. 
A Nottinghamshire coalminer, he 
joined the army after hts best friend 
was killed at the pltface, He comes 


Far frorr -being s nation of shop- 
keepers, tlie country was lapped 
around , by n considerable fringe 


■ of ingenious and versatile; free- 
hooters. . , . You. ctiuld never teU 
width way they’d jutan-i-unless 
• tbby were in uniform^ There was, 


■ . tould ; always be relied on to do 
the; unexpected,- . # It had notiy 
• x»ng to do with das^. •. .' - . • 

William- 'entered upon'this - train of 
' thought by-tiiinktng abopr Wif boss, 
’ tpe owper of tiie, bowling-alley, 'and 


fhe. FayjCorps by. way of. the gio^s* 
The -master , gunner 'supposes 


ivas killed at the pltface, He comes 
out. a successful sergeant, .end has 
to bring up- a son^ in, a. mining yil-* 

, lage, with’ no wife ’to ■ support, mm.- 
. Hul idea 6f being a fatfiet is derived 
1 from' the nateriiallsm .of the army, 
and lie calmly, 1 not 1 unkindly, ; dKvee • 
Willlaid through scholarships to the 
gfhmmar ' acKool apd tna Military , 
College Sfcienqe,. While ; training 
tlie- poy in gunnfery ’and 1 faeries.! 
Nahirellyi. the. old 1 man . is . pleaded 
by William's success in the army-^. 

; a BeutOnant-colond who marries ,.a 
, brjgadieris daughter-^and ^annoyed, 
by. his son’s decision to. return to 
'(cWimir-t'lifa > « a bowling-alloy, 
; manager, .;>y> 

At /-’• William’s • -wedding* • to 
' Geofginai the brigadier’s daughter, 
*f sbme • crony y Of the , brigadiers 
, said,i- ‘Who- is that old - eerpewtr 
• WoWog' fellow : th£re ? \*The bride-, 

! i ji /i.. .’i • ' -r.r-v 1 - •' 


groom’s fatiior. I understand. 1 ' Good 
Lord I William is not' in tha least 
embarrassed by tills. His father is 
tlie senior soldier present, and ho 
himself, as a .master guimar, feels 
cock-o'-the-walk among these In- 
fantrymen. He stores at a young 
major among tlie guests, until ' ho 
takes liis hands out of his pockets, 

Mr Sillitoc has capturod, with poetic 
imagination, a peculiarly interesting 
aspect of some military minds. 

Most of the novel is constructed 
in terms of good documentary ■ 
realism, so that one is at first 
taken aback wihon implausible 
poetic speech lutrudes. William 
offers his bride, during a country 
walk, a poetic account of the 
history of gunnery, and she (to 
make the dialogue seem " realistic") 
is made to kiss him in reply and . 
say :" Isn’t my man- clever ? Much 
better is the nineteenth chapter, hi 
which realism goes -out of the win- 
dow, and the relationship between 
William aud Georgina is poetically , 
represented by an eloquent dialogue, 
with the two of them sharing a fan-, 
tasy. about: themselves as opposing 
armies." 

Wo return to naturalism, for ' a 
. while, Vhen Georgina P™veaher- 
■ self Unfaithful wife, and William . 

•• thirties^ ^'Launched into 'life dn nis • 

: father's lie, he’d lived the' followup 
■part bn Geor^ina’s.A Among his' im- 
mediate desires, after the urge lb 
kill his rival, is a longing to escape 
from civilian life, hack; into regi- 
mental security : * since this smash ■ 
had obViblisly been on tho cards, He 
should have stayed in the _ army, 1 
- • where it would havfc been cushioned. I 


by a party in the mess.” William 
tban behaves: in a bizarre, quite un- 
predictable -.fashion i tWa ■ ieads us 
to ..an : ub expected , chapter, .about; 
mental disintegration,- written, In a- 
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THE FIRST WORLD WAR IN FICTION 

Edited by HOLGER KLEIN 

A collection of essays which Integrates the international fiction 
of this conflict Into the framework of modern literature. 

£8.95 

CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMA, 
1950-1976 

An Aimotated Critical Rlbflographu 
E. If. MIKHAIL 

■ The outstanding merit of Professor Mikhail’s Mbliotgranhy 
Is tliat It provides dear guidance to every aspect o| [tlie] 
diversity of developments ' — William A. Armstrong. 

£7.95 

DICTIONARY OF LABOUR 
BIOGRAPHY, Vol. 3 v 

Edited by JOYCE M. BELLAMY and JOHN SAVILLE 
' . ... remarkable both In scholarship and scope Spectator. 

4 A splendid achievement. It reflects throughout systematic 
preparation (and] a meticulous attention to detail * — T.L.S," 
(Reviews of Vol. 2). 1 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

Second Edition 
D. D. RAPHAEL 

4 This is the bast Introduction to political philosophy to appear 
for a long time. It may be rccommeudcd to all students of 
the subject ' — T.L.S. 

£2.95 paperback 

THE INFIDEL TRADITION : FROM 
PAINE TO BRADLAUGH 

Edited by EDWARD ROYLE 
History in Depth scries 

Sots out the history of this radical movement hi a series of 
edited and anuoted Illustrative documents which arc usdd to 
develop a more detailed analysis. 1 

£10.00 

BKITISH ELECTORAL FACTS, 1885-1975 

TMnt Edition 
F. W. S. CRAIG 

£8.50 hardcover £4.95 paperback 

THE STATE AND THE TRADE UNIONS 

Second Edition . 

D. F. MACDONALD 

£7.95 hardcover £2.95 paperback 

. A HISTORY OF BRITISH TRADE 
UNIONISM 

Third Edition 
HENRY POLLING 
£8.95 

PRICE ELASTICITIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

. An Annotated Bibliography 

ROBERT M. STERN, JONATHAN FRANCIS Btl0 BRUCE 
SCHUMACHER 

Published for the Trade Policy Research Centra 
£15.00 

RESOURCE ALLOCATION AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY > 

' Edited . by MICHAEL ALUNpHAM and M. Li BURSTEWi ,,, 
. £14,6o _ . . 

Three new^ ^ Sties in the Casebook series. t, •; 

^ PEACOCK r THis SATIRICAL NOVELS 

Kdlted by L ORNA GE / ■. _ v . .r;_. . 

... ' £4.95 hardcover | £235 paperbatk ' v ■ : '!'< ‘ 

JANE AUSTEN: ‘NORTH ANGER 
ABBEY 1 AND .‘PERSUASION! . . 

Edited by B. C,SOyraAI*.. 

, £4.95 hardcover £2.25 paperback . - ( 

SHAKESPEARE : ‘ TROILUS AND 
CRESSIDA V . 

Edited by PRISCILLA MARTIN . . ; 

l . £4.95 ha rile over ' £2.25 paperback ' 




S^tba’tf early ; : iS££Si^ffi^ 

* . The normal,; tenlninfiieri^ei^world . ■% 

returns, with -a tersdl ; formal "happy • ' ■■ it— 

ending;". WilHhm becomes a mature - jHMMffinnP 

student at a teacber-trainiiig collage, - 111 K 

reraaiTlG8 and fathers two qhfldren. 4 Il Vj liyMl3U|XBM| 

There- is a' stimulating, epigrammatic , , . ■ kfi 

conclusion.- Altogether, this s ' I U jl lIlKBl 

powerful and:brigidal^yaV , f®>*^ ? -2 >t-.- 
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R. D. LAING : 

TJie Facts of I.Ife 
H3pp. Allen Lane. £3.25. 


The sense of incompleteness 

By G. M. Carstairs 




anthropology 


11.0 numniMbn <-u 


achieved only by outrageous vio- 
luiice. perpetiHted by luiniail 
beings on human beings. 

^ r ° mij,en t among the victims in 
society were, m his view, the insane 
whose nevr liner* » 


153-fcj-a? M. w. gSV Stt. r 

d, it 
innci 
h he 

irradiated by 

IH 


a q =, jsts 


r.i“ ~ — •* ■■■«*“ *p«nuui plane, might | 

iigEt f.- 

face imparts 


i »hI e ^S nber . one s “cn «•*** 01 Cl 
I2 tD . TJJL ! n L a * 0 1,1 which I ered force 


w» living twemy-five years ago a T“ 

whi, *'K S ™.: ,n 

,ii^T ed u by a ,«WB of acolytes who 

He d him& Ut . h * 8 mi j' a culaus powers, 
flfl Umwlf sat meditating under a 
K*« w,1 *te we came hi relHvs to 
have a darshun of his presence 
During much of the time he smiled 
hX S Sw 0US,y ' Iik P the Mona Lisa. 

-®gf a o 0 : e J,,dce d I Jienrd 

days of 


ls l ?i is ““Hon of theVeep^fiffi h’Z 
such canceof the state of madness gath- * .'*.■■ 
as he went on ; 1 ■ 

fact ail religious 


and ell 


existential philosophies' have 
* d $ at . sucl1 epc experience 
]?, * p P U,nnary Elusion, a. veil, a 
film of mays, a dream th Herac- 

mom ? n -M to , Lan ' Tz " ; ^e fundi, 
mental illusion of arf Buddhism, 

ol s ] eep of death, oi 
socially accepted mednets, a 
womb state to which one has to 
born fr ° ni Wb ch 0ile has to be 

'entf?s and .£2 T C u A® These cryptic, dramatic utterances 

Saras.'** — fc-'w a, Er^[ ld "i 

Soft SdTMt 

like our worldly solves, neon? p a. n 0 der . r ,° meditate nnd to dls- 
stop aside in m-der^o P |nga Ke W j “ “JJ* . Buddhj3 * and HlnjS 
unpractical arflulFin* ai.™ a f l n HSis- Ever since, those who found 

The Politics of Experience at once 
and disquieting have 


him make omy one utterance dur- 
y among 
j>lain that 


if® ^ e , hree /ays of his stay among 

SSL.*...™ 8 * "'a® tP.compfa’ 1 6 


unpractical activities which ma V v « Th»b„7^ C si " c & those who found 
■ ,9 ur mundane preoccupation^ SSJS 8 ^? and ? ls «l u iering have 

3BW.fe*S«£S SfeSSfeiat 


15 enigmatic visi- wall- f nr , arc . to 

como a guru of oui d^tePoU: f£g£*J! ^P- 


tnut because Laing 



coloured by uSSShJSSt| 
concede rl,a t there WW 
fur eognitdvo underiioJiJ 1 * 

i h n /‘ ,r r ^? ei,,l, tten an"d d fe ' 

Ihesu fields of i M .S; '6sUn.‘ __ 

iiiorc ^weiful^&Wtl A. L. KROKBBR: 

hnlmieed, critique 0 f E? li - Yurok Myths 

!;JS "S scio . nc e can be S 2W Forew ' ' 


The acquisitive society 

By Claude Levi-Strauss 


they arc the sole representatives oil open air, well away from the house alroudy had some versions gathered 
“ * ' .... w herc they kepi their fortune. The and published by Kroeber himself, 

dp or 
whom 


tho'West Coast of the great family of — _ _ 

Ai go nqu in-speakers which occupied result of which was that, given the either alone or with the liel. 
the east and centre of the con- rigours of the winter climate, sex- Robert Spott, a youug Yurok 


found intact in the depths of 
Brazil. 

The relationship of correlation 
and opposition between the two 
principal deities, Pulekutwerck 
and Wohpekemeu, offers additional 
food for thought to ntytliologists and 
grammarians; for if the former is 
a non-glutton— he does not eat— 
the second is a metaphorical glut- 
ton, not of foodstuffs but of 
women. So that the negative value 
of a term token in its literal sense 


not only their language which summer and almost all children 
makes tnc Yurok exceptional in were born in the spring. The shells 
California; other aspects of their were strung on strings and their 

ama 1!lrA N ri«A umI/iiia An imlua rlannnrlnrl nn tlinlr oiaa « anil 


fwnirj ?oQ^° rd i rm^pJskv d °if K cJlif?ntia ^ nent 1,1 Bieat numbers. But it. Is uai relations were restricted to the Kroober “trained" In ethnographical appears " w “compiemen V ‘ dw sam a 

IiIaJ wT* 4oopp‘ UlllVdouj vHiiiuiiua nni mtlu fliaSi* Unmmna luKirk oitinmnc nnrl fimmef fill r.riilnrnii fAcMirpli Thnlf main fh^mA id t-fin £! «n . 1 . 

Press. £14.85. 

Alfred Kroeber, who was born in 
1876 and died in I960, was the last 
of the great American anthropolo- 
gists whose Indian informants— or 

fnrmutilve experiences ™* ^ at any rate the older ^ones— had 
Melanie Klein w 
believe, tho fantasi 


Kocstler and J. R, SmvtfS«v'S — — 

1 nilmhly the most T Alfred Kroeber, who was born in culture are likewise unique. As value depended on tHclr size ; any 

sect ions in this bo 0 i, jEFf 31 **}- 1876 and died in 1960, was the last Kroeber himself showed, in his individual of a certain status car- 
m which the uutliwsnffll^ ot tl ‘ ‘ ----- * - 

aL3= ll !!t*PShS s- 


. ars Da. 
■*«Juld h»« ' 
US of SufL 

iris ..JL * 


still, ss young men, « 
traditional way of life. 


*.# t ■ year of life, but much sense, one might say teat , witii certB i n aristocratic arrogance, a objects also 

llint. After niuslup ^ Kroeber, who has , collected positively ascetic puritanism, and a mony of die 

extranrdinnrv rnnL!., 01 f together thoir final testimony, the morii j aiu j psychological attitude woodpeckers, 


followed a 
In this 
that with 


monumental Handbook of the In- 
dians of California (1925), these 
other aspects link them to the 
great coastal cultures of British 
Columbia and Alaska : notably a 


rled a graduated scald tattooed on 
Ids forearm enabling the worth of 
these very special goods to be 
assessed at ail times. Apart from, 
the strings of shells, other precious 
objects also figured in the patri- 
_* rich: the scalps of 


exlranrdliinrv mnnriiTr ™*- together thoir final testimony, me moral aiK j psychological attitude woodpeckers, the hides- of albino sonifies the shell money, Kapuloyo, 8e p ai . a ted though 

• fjcuotic ^ for Indlgonoos cultures oi N?«h entirely directed towards the acqui- deer, and huge blades carved from the sou of Wohpekemeu, Mogo- evidence, as I have 

‘ Nlnifc formVcd n ,0Wa ^ America died for a second a me sWon of weaUh. In this last respect obsidian-some of diem mow than metS| Wetskak, and so on. Sffliffiefc we obta 

. Incomes Ihe « or Ta ^ Kroeber ^ the Yurok mentality might even be a meue long-which had.nq prac- wstem whose anex 

lions „f CuJls in on aduki W 

Lnmg toys with the Idea £S 
nw— no one knows how-a w2l 
dial awai-eness may alreed/iS 


....... - — ^ iT j^L the Yurok mentality might e .. „ . _ 

went to the United States with ms com p Brei j t0 that deep-dyed Protes- deal application but which their 

nnronls Qt tile Oge OI BUOUC ten. JIB i.nhn.. niktok ..mnllniT m Enma nivnar illciilnupH nrnii^jy 


2 1 - 


mnis r to ed s y cessive stH ses in his The . makfl of 

nwts to understand the nature him. it 1 uT' Fau, »ess to 

do“S no t s cH i e SS 1 . ! ?« ^ 


atte; 
and 

SUSS 


* j ?X;C \ ;L.,' ‘/v' '«?• V ' » / 

» M.uloccM. 

“ Mnu mi Ul«tSu^i Bml^ ambl ' r 


Ho claims that many of 
typal myths of mankind 
interpreted as a reliving ®£ 
Fertilized ovum’s journey don A 
fallopian tube, Its coming tsu 
in a more or less unwetaea 
endometrium, and Its life mibhb 
womb, ending with the .Iriiaa' 
experience or childbirth. Bs 
fanciful Ideas have been did 
before, by Francis J, Mott ssdOa 
Rank ; but Laing is pcrhgpi ih 
fii-st to suggest a profoimd u» 
Itonnl relationship, rudoly [b!b- 
rupiuti at birth, between the fotta 
and lis pincentn: “It seems to ■ 
more tlinn likely", ho writet.*^ 
many «f us are suffering hnoi 
rrrvcif from nur umbilicd nris 
wing cut too soon.” 


parents at the age _ . 

was already an assistant professor 
of literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity when, out of curiosity, he 
attended Franz Boas’s first series 


tantfsm which according to some, owner displayed proud, 
was the early inspiration of capital- moniai occasions. 


on cere- 


research. Their main theme is tho term taken figuratively. This rela- 
setting in order of the universe tionsllip is all the more curious in 
and the destruction of monsters by that together Pulokukwerck and 
a team of deities including Fulek- Wohpekemeu assume functions 
ukwerek, whoso name means entrusted by die peoples of British 
“horned on buttocks" (because of Columbia and Alaska to a single 
an anatomical peculiarity attnbu- Transformer-deity called Raven, 
ted to him), Wohpekemeu “ Widow- Raven is a glutton in the literal 
er across the Ocean” (a Skate- seuse and in the lost analysis his 
woman imprisoned him between her appetite explains every aspect of 
thighs and carried him away to the creation. Thus if we regroup the 
nether world), Poliiitsik, who .per- beliefs of peoples who, widely 

3 though they are, show 
said, of marked 
obtain a triangular 
system whose apexes are occupied 
As in tho 'commeaifl dell arte respectively by a literal glutton, a 


”,„d a ZK had acquired, attracted tlm ^Ya croAturM ,,ho were 

n anthropology kilometres to the north, constituted attention of psychoanalysts, who tlie predecessors, on earth, of the 
umbia. a curronev which every male were fascinated by this illiiatnuion present human race. Wohpekemeu 


ism in Europe. 

Among the Yurok everything 
had its price : injuries, wounds to 
tlicir self-esteem and even wives, 
since for them marriage was a 
engine purchase. Dentalia shells, 



crazed crea- sla<u « a s a true sage. 

Sd n m Bn0C ^ r Hnd ^'t^spStuai 1 wltes with ;'V- W “ ni 

f?o«n' l S at 1!7 Bl i wor te — mild, e v e J se l ? Bhlp ^ ,,s l a,ld candid' style » 

hM/l S . tan ^ point we can M “P°™ as well as in the K3 |?"Jl ? c , - tn8 .. wnoiional . and 'Y t,ea ha cxpicssec * «o wnore to gu 

nktsmss mms® smsrLim =«“ 

ated state, and 


- plscent 

he resorts uncquirocvlb * 


• h hf* f ^sT n „C' 1,i f “7 S “ 



ONIVHRSITY Or IQMlinv 


The Jutish Forest 

shbdlvislons to tiia a Wh^*^r_ 1 * A e -J.Mtes through mrinv 


^ Effigy?®?' W 

1 1 J>'^V0hf v.ili V "* V* • : i>' 


voi ™ nen * •^nsvsssr uv 

doubt -lu io w^ht' rdalW hapbanod a * r . eCI ?l examination formal? bo)i over«, unreservedly trilling 

•to p„ t i, bIontlv . T llT"“ d v S5J5 "osk i, SS ,58P^3 «!SW' ■! 


Itvo way flow 
whore to go 

trflnsceodenul 

niedimio* 

•bur cringa 
. craves the syringe 
Could wo ho lutuiiied by 

pbcan 

nur inti'n-uierlne 

twin 

Iqmt 

rirtl, 

’ double? 

Could wo Indeed ? T1 il*M passage* 
are calculated to separate the i™ e 

"" ni° 

Spend dlAnIliif. frnm thrtsfl wfcfl 


ot nis travels. an 
mg when they, report his 
«* p erie|ice? but 1 « 

they, are so partial 
iective, and reconstructed-- 3Lhan 

gUR- 

„2*V S , specially the 


dian and Eskimo 
Kroclici- worked for 

the first doctorate in _ ... 

to be awarded at Columbia. a currency which every male 

Those Yurok Myths, whose worthy of the name devoted hint- 
appearance commemorates the cen- self to amassing; to the point 
tenary of his birth, are the most where— since monetary wealth was 
important of the materials left uu- believed to abhor any contact be- 
published at his death. In close on tween the sexes— liusbaudB only 
500 pages Kroeber brings together cohabited with their wives in the 
the myths which lie himself had 
collected in 1900-02 and 1906-07 
from a small population in north- 
west California which, by the time 
he knew it, had been reduced to a 
few hundred members and which 
had probably never numbered 
more than' two or three thousand. 

Of all the Indian groups among 
whom Kroeber worked — and there 
were many, In both North and 
South America— none, surely, w«f 
closer to his heart. He returned 
frequently among the Yurok and 
even owned a cabin on their 
lands where for several years , he 
spent his holidays. When I met 
him for the last time (ln Austria, 
on the occasion of a conference he 
had organized ; he died suddenly in 
Paris a few days Inter, the day 
before we were due to meet again) 
he talked happily and tenderly 
about his 'old Yurok friends and 
the joy which he felt each time he 
was able to return among them. 

This intimate and personal rela- 
tionship gives a . Yory special fla- 
vour— and, I need liardlv add, an 
uncommon value — to this posthu- 
mous book, which we owe to the 
dedication of Mrs Theodora 
Kroeber nnd her team of collabora- 
tors. 

For the fact- ls that the ' Yurok 
present us with the picture of a 
very peculiar culture. Together 
with their neighbours, the Wiyot, 


At the instigation of Kroeber 
himself, who gava up anthropology 
for a time and practised psychoana- 
lysis in San Francisco, this society, 
entirely dominated by die wish to 
become rich and to preserve the 


these characters havo a part to 
play in a variety of plots, but each 
of them preserves his particular 
characteristics: Pulekukwerek 

feeds exclusively on tobacco 
smoko ; Wohpekemeu, an incorri- 


llteral non-glutton and a fif 

s as if a sort of corre- 


ni ratty* 


f lble chaser after women, becomes 
or this reason intolerable to the 


Of the published 


non-gi 

glutton. It Is 

spondence had been established, 
for die mythical mind, between the 
affirmation and the negation of a 
term, and the affirmative form of 
the same term used both literally 
and figuratively. 

Yurok myths aro also of interest 
for their affective qualities. They 
show a very keen feeling for 
nature and a superficial amative- 
ness, at times even a mawklsh- 
ness, which fit badly with the aus- 
tere moralism and eagerness for*. 

— — gain to which, seen from without, 

myths, we west United States, of a niytli to be Yurok psychology seems to reduce; 

BuL the main lntorest of this book 


... . Wohpekemeu 

of the “anal character” carried to even imprisoned his son up a tree 
such extremes. The Yurok were (which he hnd made him climb on 
thus the subject of interesting stu- the pretext of stealing birds* eggs) 
dies by Erik Erlkson (1943) and S. in order to seduce his wife, a 
H. Posinsky (1956 and 1957). striking example, from the north- 



hldian fighters Young , 

Good nnd Salisbury with an 
Indian helper known as 
Ned; after the hunt. Ned 
later Jdlled Good and 
Young killed Ned. From 

Ishi : In Two Worlds, a 

Biography of the last Wild 
Indian in North America 
by Theodora Kroeber , 
original Ip published in J 961 
and now reissued bp t/ie 
University of California 
:S£ Press (259pp. JI4.95). Alfred 
l Kroeber’s widow tells the 
story of Ishi, the last of the 
f Yahi tribe t who stumbled 
' half-dead into the corral of 
a slaughterhouse in 
Northern California one 
morning in 3912. White 
men had murdered the ■ 
other members of his 
family ; Ishi himself was 
succoured by T. T. 
Waterman and Alfred 
Kroeber, who reconstmeted 
his language and the 
rcmabiinS fragments of 
Yahi culture ; he ended 
his days as an exhibit in 
the Museum of A nthra- 
at the University 


comes without any doubt from the 
peculiar way ln which Kroeber 
organizes his material. Instead of 
classifying tho myths by theme, as 
Is usually done, he has divided 
them into twenty-nine chapters, 
each of which represents .tlie con- 
tribution of a single informant. 
This procedure is Inconvenient in- 
□3111 uch as different versions of thq 
same myth occur to different 
chapters, sometimes a long way 
apart, which makes it awkward to 
compare them. On the other hand, 
we are in a hotter position to 
determine to what . extent each 
Informant has his own repertoire 
or; If lie recounts the same story as 
his colleagues, a style peculiar' to 
himself. 

Moreover. Kroeber Insists on giv- 
ing, .at the head of each , chapter,. a 
physical and psychological .descrip- 
tion of tho informant In question. 


These portraits, .which arc draiyn 
with a lively pori, serve tb remind 
us that Kroober was not only an 


admirable investigator in the field 
and a groat anthropological 
theorist but also that, having 
started out ns a student of litera- 
ture and been responsible as a 
ybupg man for teaching the oh of 
prose composition, ho remained all 
ids life an aesthete, n 'moralist- and 
a writer. . 
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KUftAl.D HA ViMAiN : 
I.cavis 

161pp. liviuc maim. I -1 .95. 

Konalil [layman lias wrlifv 
other brinks about playivri 
actors, and although the si 
h« new hook is very difj 
still looks rather like a 


Criticism and charisma 

_ By Bernard Bergonzi 

itet u hI' , r " hi i il* ‘I's'* iv r i i [n|f «r *1. °‘' his . '""""iialcly In print, has per. 

ric.-s.lli-. II .mill" be u sood Lmini "Irn 1 i : i( c mile a.ln.ilvrs 

iri look buck over thut lung comliu- Thc Rmnhnu^a., 1 ? iv2 nCe,,, - M ^ on 10 adopt. Having done so, they .still 
— 'ive and influential career nnd in « “4 # K J l horo - * 1,0 

»rul l a “S n, !. ,t _. a ..? e,J ! ri,r . "wessmeiit. Thai Inis performed a 


necessary ro repudiate I 
former colleagues 
tors ? fti tet inf 3 
text, one needs toft*! 
more about whar , 1 t* 
Kichards in theSfetk^ ^ 
the debt seems greater 
ever nek no wledged nL h ? n i « ,s 

has mu ralized Riclinrli.J* 14,1 i 

| f . ^vcl,„l„nUn” rd, W! 

Kichnrds. noen-v i. 1 1,u *> L 1 


muici II1-.C SIlUIVIMe j . ■» P» . ** « vciy ^Ktricny ... - - ■ - * "J >i jmiuv 

biography, with its srark, one- ivord ,llo Bca|>JiJc«d survey together with ■ Raising the question of Lea vis’s , f ’‘ irc ’ m,0 ," f "Inwe faces muni- 
tltle,_ mid Jacket photograph of paraphrasing summary of nil uf 'efusiil to make explicit his system . . s < r xenipIrt , r Y *"'<1 iulelluc- 

Leavis os the aged eagle stnriug Jrf [lvls s books; trivia about the kens and belief, Mr Havmnn -- l llu ^rlior, nietmitcss nf 

unflinchingly Into the camera. And , ur ? 3 lwn as much weight as refers predictably to his discussion sp ' r,t> I. division system slmts 

uie introduction, recalling Leavls nt influences or encounters. So, hi 1937 with Rend WeJIek which is wlcl ?. l | rui| s of litorury rxperi- 

Cambridgo, continues in the snnic w ® are fold that when the Leaviscs renin like a familiar, flickering Bncei w,lli:h embody large fcinnui 
personalized, begiamoureJ fashion : outer twined pupils Rnd friends to old movie. The assumption is that Res * ures - assertive rather than 
In the early fifties he was the ^ rtday , tea A™ cs « Jf Cambridge In foe critic doesn’t need to bo expll- e *2 0l 2* 0P ^ r oxpressIf >iis uf fueling, 
only don to wear an cpon-neckcd , carl y, 1930s, Qucenie Lea vis's at about his Ideas, since whar H . nd ** ol ever can bu understood, in 
slurr, usually white, under the **°™® -In ade cakes and scones were counts is tlio vital, concrete , Ie , .idlest and most positive sense, 
loose gown hanging like black JvM 0U3 *. but BOt JMp* of what was encounter with the work and the >y rh ^ raric 1 * Literature ns opera, 

WiQXEfl BTAund Ins Knnu nri talkM flhfliit W rfaAnefnvn la fAntm tro .. 7 . fittv. rnrhpr tliun ... *i-r 1 


Either [reavis was totally mr f enfif . ein M , Learis's method n lir Ufi * , „ f 92 0s mid 1930s — mid tries •« 

theatrical or he was giving an in- remains a topic of the highest In- t hq Ut n ,J£ H ,® ym T an rrfjW to ignore It ns far’ ns pnsJibJe. Sit ns 
comparably subtler perfoi-niance. SffEff* Lflav * s * 8 casual dis- ,vtera P tlfnr ? criticism Donald Davie lias lately written h 

His voice could not have been less P*“£. of Wittgenstein (11 The Li» 5 L“ r a f umpholI u ^ tested to Is unignorable ; “ Just thus as a 

nctorinh miff 1.0 ..1^ niB.Prnicinie. , w»tructIoii. I nieau his rnn,i«m. Hrn«in - .* . JS . a 


nk i. „ ot „„ au ,p W „ us be . « 

ginning for n study of “ a L ud i and . acWovements, and iu- S? hm lfJL any r Hr r esnn 6 ,lwve 
nimi who bus been so serious an dcod . 1,0 IS L su ch Rn Inveterate exSid sLnlfKn U ® a c feel,,I S lioi,s - 
intellectual and cultural force For 5. r “5 I l rafl . er *t is hard to see e ? cr ^Uc A . 


exceptions or exenip- 


on memories □ 
for m snee hi 
rather tharr his 
Literary crit 
or dramatists,' 
whole hooks i 
and it u not 


»s -- -- ^ 

ia true that the gcneral educited il lw is ™ 11 ^ acamlufized at imH refe f " literary” values, ™“™£ Cr &L C And, cm- 

Public can think of the name of wlte-face over Kf.7 1 to f,,ndn - Y> ,y hu * LvUv '* found ji 

ojily ode practitioner of a 0 ,p„ jiV DI «ons without any word of „ i Questions about “ if e ", 

cLpUns nt anv oL SJL ien .ft & nadoa or ^oloL StilL Mr hardI y lame. R R„nlf- if „ , “ 

"S“„ f ‘ !o s I , ,,0 Lrf 1, sLr -a*" “pr n !■«. t * ,h ™ S 


zsu {feSfiWsS 

1 .A -if e . . . ' ’ ' “ : ' • • i's 


n »ot physical but Iti 

l' t r . L ’ ad,n R I--’ that it enables 
Jr tl .™ 1 y VL rcpr ! ,d »ce In and fiJ? 

Ii Si v . ut lhe wI “*> p rogr«,'5a 

II dlstf,,vt, ry or spiritual S^S* 
,f Her haps rhe major partdto, 

* Leuv's »e S J tll0 

e 11 1 though he hns little {Lt 
i- 'omufuiclsm, «nri finds the J 
e ,0L ’ t uli century far more riS 
, and unified In scnsiblUi^fi 

^ s?? 1 fc he is ««* si 

1 ^ m hy the rom fUtic conridw 
, I hat literature can be given iS 
, Kinus weight and Bfc* 

. Many of us, while g rQU ,L £ 

furo its full importance as »4 ik 
mode of human self-deflnjiittui 
nut give it this ultimate valuta! 
believe that Leavls’s own*? 
uuphnsls distorts l lie renchin d 
literature as a Jiuinnnc dixipht 
l eavi.s s religion Is moralistic ruto 
Ilian wcrumemul, und ii laris i 
I neology. !fe repola any dliumin 
ui his beliefs and niciliods, nt 
indeed seems to believe ibitin 
Kimi iif ^leinchcd imellKia 
M»l ii try is either frivnlmis or to 
llt.iniMe. tine might ask pressiu; 
qnesliiins almut doctrine or nnt- 
nee or exegesis— and the Mania 
mill .structuralists now coming ih» 
l-.ngh.sh depurtmenis are aolrdr 
raising i hem— but the hani, 
urgent voice frnui the pulpit ids 
no notice and goes on denm idiot 
"Are you saved?” 

— lhe 1’enguin Kagllsh Poets i* 
linns of Donne, Jiuison anil MarieS, 
lor Instance— but on (lie vhalt-tb 
hunk Is H masternicce o( comFe^ 
.sion. Professor Riiulf sensibly iliv 
claims objectivity j mid his entriM 
are 1'vely wlthoul being partisan (i 
bibliographic* I paragraph « 
Thnnms Chiircliyard ends "There h, 
mercifully, no edition af Church- 
yard's complete works”l. There m 
nariicularly usrful cgtrles on figures 
llkt! John Deo and on literary genra 
of apeciul nolo such as courinj 
literature and lhe masque. Scnmtrt 
nnd Ktudents in particular, will n» 
tills book moat useful.- 
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The Western Question 


By A. J. P. Taylor 


j.-. V. PARSONS : 

The Origins of the Morocco Ques- 
tion 1880-1900 
663pp. I )uck ivor ill. £18. 


Sultmi uf Turkey hud ruined his 
Umpire by ciiliivuiiiig relations with 
foreign Powers " and he preferred 
in keep his people ignorant, pom 
and weak, .su he could then govern 
them easier Hu gave u patient and 


Diplomatic history is out of favour. 
The Foreign Office archives which 
historians once ransacked in order 
to discover the causes of war are 
dismissed us containing merely, in 
Bismarck’s phrase, “ what one clerk 
said to anuther clerk Now the 
causes of war are sought in eco- 
nomic rivalries, competitive arma- 
ments, public opinion or the aggres- 
sive plans of totalitarian rulers. Dip- 
lomatic history is left to the writers 
of theses. In my opinion it remains 
a fascinating subject, even if an 
unimportant one. I must dec lure 
an interest. I, too, have, written 
“pure” diplomatic history in my 
time. I even wrote on academic 
article »n British policy in the eurly 
days of the Morocco question. I-. V. 
Parsons, who has laboured in the 
archives for twenty years where I 
laboured for one, convicts me of 
many small errors. But he adds 
disarmingly that these “do not 


apparently sympathetic bearing tu 
the European diplomats who sought 
out him and liis itinerant conn uc 
Morocco City' or Fez. He dutifully 
paid compensation whenever u Euro- 
pean was killed by unruly tribes- 
men. He even accepted military mis- 
sions though be Lunk care to isolate 
them from his native forces. Bui lie 


did nothing. He staved off all plans 
of reform. He discouraged the build- 
ing of railways. Morocco remaiued 
. unchanged until Mulai Hassnn’s 
death. 


Apart from Morocco’s strategical 
position, there was really nothing to 


method was id bully Mulai Ila-ii.iii 
and did this so successfully that he 
fell dead from ail apoplectic fit 
during the attempt. In 1890 (lie 
German minister Tatieuhach hud n 
gu und returned with concessions 
which proved meaningless. The 
greatest show came in 1892 with 
Sir Charles Euan-Siuiih, the next 
British minister, who line! estab- 
lished a British protectorate over 
Zaubibar and now intended to do 
the same with Morocco. He, too, 
pursued Mulai Hassan. He, too. 
received a friendly welcome. He, 
too, achieved nothing and left in a 
rage. The vizier came after, him 
with an agreement allegedly con- 
taining all that he had demanded. 
Wheu translated, the document 


fight over. Fureign trade, mostly in 
British hands, was trivial. There 


proved to contain nothing of the 
kind and Euan-Smltli tore It into 

email Tiflsl. sLL US.. — 


smalt pieces. With this his career 
in Morocco ended. 


affect the author’s perverse talent 
for coming to an effective conclu- 
sion despite misuse of evidence”. 


In return for this compliment I 
congratulate Mr Parsons on produc- 
ing the most scholarly and thorougli 
work of diplomatic History I have 
ever read. His book is excessively 
long— over 600 pages. It is exces- 
sively. detailed, its pages festooned 
with quotations from the archives 
of five states. It is plso devoted to 
a relatively unimportant subject. In 
190S and again in 1911 Morocco 
provoked an international crisis 
which on each occasion brought 
Europe to the brink of war. In 
the past twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century, though there was 
much diplomatic activity . over 
Morocco and many alarms, nothing 


were no great resources waiting to 
be exploited. There were of course 
financial adventurers, the most 
remarkable of them an Austrian 
crook named Gey ling who peddled 
arms in Morocco and was then in- 
stalled at Mngador as Hajj cl-V.erim 
Bey, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
charg& d’affaires uf Orene-Aiitoine, 
King of Aran con La -Patagonia, Obso- 
lete arms were sold to Mulai Hassaai. 
The Lallans even managed to saddle 
him with a warship. Later Krupps 
became Involved in the sale of arms 
and the consu-uction of fortifica- 
tions. Perhaps the close links be- 
tween Krupps nnd Wilhelm II led 
German statesmen to believe that 
there was something to be gamed 
in Morocco after oil. But there was 
not much in it. Morocco came to 
be regarded aB an economic prize 
only after the turmoil was over.- 


Troubles would have beep less if 
lhe Foreign Ministers had dis- 


avowed their over-zealous - repre- 
sentatives at Tangier. Instead uicy 


sought an easy succoss with the 
public opiniou of their country hy 
claiming that the programme a were 
part of a grand design, and the' 
other foreign ministers of course be- 
lieved them. Elaborate precautions 
were taken. The Royal Navy 
demonstrated its might by including 
Tangier in its annual cruise. French 
troops were mobilized in Algeria. 
Italy and Spain talked menacingly 
of their Mediterranean entente, it 
all proved unnecessary. There were 
no grand designs for seizing 


Morocco, merely yet another diplo- 
mat who had taken leave of his 
senses. 


happened. There could be no more 
perfect case of Sherlock Holmes’s 
dog In the night; “the dog did 
nothing in the night”. 


What kept tlio Morocco question 
going was the activity of the diplo- 
matic corps at Tangier. Like all 
diplomats they regarded their place 
of assignment as the most impor- 
tant in the world. Moreover, they 
had to create a stir if they were to 
win promotion. Each diplomat 
attributed siniiter designs to his 


Mr Parsons’s book really ends 
with the deadi of Mulai Hassan in 
1894, thus covering fourteen enter- 


myt, enus covering rourretm enter- 
taining, though futile, years. What 
follows is epilogue, which Mr Pap 


sons proposes to cover fully in his 
next book. With Ahd el-Azlz, the 


Morocco was often deserlbed os 
the "Western Question” to set off 
against the Eastern Question of the 
Ottoman Empire at the other end 
of the Mediterranean. Here, too, 
,was a derelict Islamic state with a 
turbulent population and chaotic 
finances. Here, too, were rival 
powers, suspicious of each other 
and convinced that a crisis was 
tinproaciiing. But there were dir- 
f "fences • which prevented -the 
I'lrocco question from becoming 
acute. 


colleagues, When tim diplomats 
proved sluggish, thoy wero prodded 
into activity by alarms from their 


new weak ruler, Morocco threat- 
ened to break up and by 1:102 was 
on the verge of doing so. After the 
Foslioda crisis in 1898, when the 
French lost all Chance of recover- 


ing any share of power or influence 
in Egypt, they began in look to 
Morocco- os a possible compensa- 
tion. 


|||U| |1VI * 1 — — — - 

interpreters and other native agents. 


llUCtllSVibio » f - t. 

Not content with suspicions, onch 
diplomat in turn resolved to solve 


Ullilimiuk — » ~ , * 

the Morocco question all on his 
own. In 1880 Sir John Drummond 
Hny, the British minister who had 
been In Tangier for some forty 
years, produced n detailed pro- 
gramme of reforms. A conference 
actually mot nt Madrid. Tho French, 
seconded by the Germans, ensured 
thut It camo to nothing. 


.Only two great powers were 
vitHlly involved. Great Britain 
feared that Tangier jh the hands 
ot a European power would 
endanger Gibraltar. France did not 
want any such power on the fron- 
tiers of Algeria. The concern of 
both was essentially negative. Their 
aim was to k6ep others out rather 
thpn to get in tiietnselvee. Salisbury 
defined British policy as “Do not 
awaken the - sleeping dog”. The 
French usually . agreed with this 
though they were occasionally 

E ushed on by colonialist enthusiasts 
oth at home and in Algeria. 


Thereafter-tho pattern was always 
tho same. A diplomat pursued Mulai 
-Hassan with a programme of re- 
forms. Mulai Hassan was receptive 
and evasive. Meanwhile he alarmed 
the remaining diplomats at Tangier 
who one and all assured him that 
the visiting emissary was not 
authorized to speak for the. other 
powers and should be disregarded. 

In 1885 the French minister 
Ordego announced that he proposed 


to turn Morocco into a' French pro- 
tectorate. After some turmoil he 


Complications came frbm other 
powers. Spain, once, a great power 
■ud still possessing qoma scraps 
of Moroccan territory, - wished ■ ttr 
demonstrate that she ' could become 
a great power again. Italy, not yet 


was recalled and .departed for 
another post where he could do no 
harm. Sir WilWam Kirby Green, 
who succeeded 'Druniinonu Hay hi 
1886, baheved that the right 


Hie Germans welcomed the ' 
Morocco question as a cause of con- 
flict between Great Britain and 
France. Instead there enrao the 
Anglo-French entente of 1904 and 
thereafter tho German attempts to 
disrupt it. In 1911 most of Morocco 
became a French protectorate, with 
a small cut going to Spain In recog- 
nition of her former greatness. The 
Morocco question of me early twen- 
tieth century was also “pure” dip- 
lomacy. though in this case con- 
siderations of prestige almost led 
to a European war. > ■ Even the 
French achievement was of Httje 
significance- The, protectorate, 
established after so much diploma- 
tic activity and such grave alarms, 
lasted little more than thirty years. 
Now aM European diplomacy over 
Morocco is as though it iwd never 
been. Only the lovers of diplomatic 
history treasure the vanished 
Morocco questtof)- I hope that Mr 
Parsons’s next book on the question 
will be Just a* long and just as 


detailed as the present one, though 
7 also hone that he wtil not r ako 


7 also hope that he wtil not r al 
twenty yeans to write it. • 


ait acknowledged great power, tried 
to. behave like one in Morocco, one 


Pressed men 


uuiiu v u line unc suv* uwv) “““ 

Italian - statesman declaring that 
Mbroc<$ was for Italy' “ a < matter 
of life aiid- death”. Germany, with 
no interests of ber owq at stake. 


By Peter France 


education, sources of income) 
- which helps us to assess the social 


used Mbrncco to provoke discord or 
occasionally cooperation between 
the other ' powers. There was an, 
interminable quadrille. StonBtfmCfl 
Spain worked with France again?* 


France land tried to enlist Grea* 
Britain as well. Sometimes Germany 
stirred’^. lip French- suspicions of 


JEAN 8GABD, MiCHEL CiLOT and 
FRANCOISC WBIL (Edllors) • 
DlcUonhaire ties Jburnajbtes (1600- 
1789) ; ,1. .. 

380pp. : Presses Unlversltaires de - 
'Grenoble.- • , " ' 


position 'pf these much-despised 
men.: Not that they were all des- 
ntoed-rrtbe desplsers are here- too, 
Vittore, RoussPau and other JUus- 


This is an informative and - well- 
: produced pubHcatfoh, Covering me 
two cenniriba ,wh idi Vritnessed j too - 
blcth and . adolescence of the i, 


French pressU ’it- gives bkMxblip-,; 
graphical details for some 450 imam- • 
altots, , In the interest >ot jSChplar-,;' 
ship and dedto these tieWls 'WO., 
arrapged hi each cosAto eight etto- 1 
goria, , including where -possible 
Se sort' 6c information (Hat-eiiHl, 


.Mulai Hassau, nrfer of MdrdcCO 
until- hU death In 1894^ was de- 
terniioed' .that : .nothing . ahdojd 
happen. He remarked tnat " the 


Jaftref^App--*-^™, 

Work ;of a republic of letters t - ft 
group - of : scholararjrooi many di% 
ferent - oounttfofr. ^a DfctiSSifoiifj 
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Essential PsYchdlogY 

IS NOW COMPLETE 


With the publication ol Terence Lee's Psychology end the Environment 
and Mary Tuck's How do we Choose? on 25th NovomUar, our aurios of 3G 
short. Inuxpensivb paperbacks. Essential Psychology, is now completu. 

When we launchoil Easontial Psychology cighicen months ago this 
"extraordinary ambitious undertaking" (Anthony Clare. Now Society) was 
received with tremendous enthusiasm by thosu who leach psychology, by 
students, reviewers, andbooksollors. 

Some of the distinctive features uf Essential Psychology. whi>.l> help to make 
it sospociul. era : 


tripiu names alongside the obscure 
pen-pushers .of several hundred 


newspapers, gazettes and so op. . 

' ihe Sfork :is not. exhaustive, as 


LUC ffV.lft 19 4IV1' tiAlipUOUWt M 

Jean Surd la th? first . to [admit; 

but 1 with toil quhrto hagee of 


-jmialBsh prfotin doubfo . columns It 

- a |, vklf l ' aiidhtfhr flf f iiflAhil 


contains a vast quantity of r useful 
data, which gives at least a partial 
outline of . r the . ripubllque ■ dee 


tely, it is also the 
>Hc of letters t -'ft 
r>; from, foapy dife 


;oqd." example of , the^ wrt pt 
b WJtoft by\the . 

’*“■ 're#aafoh- ^currepflY- .ao, 


i the series of 36 titles forms a complete Introduction to 
psychology 


| the series Is sensibly divided into self -contained 
volumes which are comprehensible without the need 
to read others in the series 



| the specialists who need only to study selected 
aspects of psychology will find titles Ideally suited to 
their needs, be they nurses, managers, teachers, 
architects, social workers etc. 


■e -posribl e . ipudv 1 : foyqurcd .to . ?re»th -eigh^ 
; (Stat civil, eenth-century Studies,., 


| by producing books of a uniform length (1 44 pages) 
we have been able to economize on production costs, 
thus publishing the titles at an extremely 
attractive price <80 pence each paperback) 


| the authors are drawn from the professions as well as 
from academics, so the practical needs of, say, the 


personnel officer or nurse, are understood. 

"Thasaslx books Inaugurate 0 now paperback series (aldo avatlablofn hardcover) 
which Methuen ia adding to its already substantial list of psychology titles. 
The seiias, entitled Essential Psychology and edited by Pater Harriot, will be 
complete by the spring of 1976.' It will comprise tbiity-slx short, moderately 
priced paperbacks, each commissioned to provide a sound, compact intro- 
duction to soma slice of psychology. The titles have been decided with a clear 
eye on the neede of students — mostly studs nts taking degrees In psychology, 
but also students of education, socle I work, nursing, management, and other 
professions which make eel active use of psychology. Each title Is self-contained 
so as to bo comprehensible without reeding others In the series, but tho 
standard format keeps down costa of production and promotion, end 
emphasizes that this Ie a collection, at once diversified end delimited, to which 
readers might usefully turn when searching for one or a few mini -textbooks In. 
soma arsa of psychology." Ian Hunter, Tf/nos Literary Supplc/mnl 


These short Introductions will be found Invaluable both by students of 
psychology, and also by students reading other subjects lor whom some 
knowledge of psychology is essential.” Anthony Slorr, The Sunday Timas 


Essential Psychology 

General Editor: PETER HERRIOT 


A EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
A1 An Introduction to 
Psychological Science 
David Legge 

A2 Physio log leal Psychology 
John Blundoll 

A3 Learning and Reinforcement 
Stephen Walker 

A4 Perception and Information 
Paul J Bat bar B$ David Legge 
AO information anti Skill 
David Legge & Paul J Bbrbor . * • 1 

Afl Human Memory ' 

Vernon Grogg 

A7 Thinking and Language t . 

Judith Greene 

A8 Experimental Design and 

Statistics 

Steve Miller 

A9 Flrbt Experiments In Psychology 
John M Gardiner 81 Zofie Kamlnska 


B SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

.91 Social Bahevlbu?. 

Kevin Wheldell ' « 

B2 Interpersonal and Group 
Behaviour 
JudyGahagan ■ 

B3 Values; Attitudes and , ■„ 
Behaviour Change . 

Ben Reich & Christine Adctfek 

B4Th* PoclOl Payohologyof 

Organizations 

Frederick Glen 

BE Psychology and Social 

Structure 

Barrio Stacey 


D PERSONALITY . . 

D1 The Person In Psychology 
John Radford & Richard Kirby 
D2 Motivation 
Phil Evens 

D3 Approaches to Personality 
Theory 

David Peck & David Whitlow - 
D4 Individual Differences 
Richard Kirby & John Rod lord ■ 

E PSYCHOLOGY AND WORK 
El Payohologyand Work ■ 

D R Davies 8* Y J Shncklelon t 
E2 Selection and Assessment ot 
Work 

Gilbert Joesup fit Holen Jessup 
EBThe Psychology pf Training 
Robert Stammers & John Patrick 
E4 Men and Machines . 

Hyyvel Murrell 
E5 Motivation at Work 

. Hywel Murrell 1 

F PSYCHO LOGY, SOCIETY AN P 
CHANGE 
FI Need to Change 
Fdy Franselle . : 

.FZThe Psychplogyof.Handidap 
' RoBemaiyShakMpMrB 


F3 Clinical Psychology! 
theory end Therapy 
Dougel Mackey . 

F4 Comniunlty PBycbqlogy 
M P Bonder 

FB Psychology end tho ; 

Environment 

Terence Lae 

F6 How Do Wp Choose? 
MaryTuck 

F7 images of Man Irt 

Psychological Research ■•-. 

John Shotter ' . 

FB Radical Perspectives In . 

Psychology 

NiekHoather 


C DEVELOPMENT PSYCHO LOGY 
Cl Growing arid Changing 
Harry McGurk 

C2 Cognitive Development . 
Johapna Turner 
C3 Growing Up In Society ■ 
TonyRbdth 

C4 Culture's Influence on 

Behaviour 

Robert Sarpell ( - 

c^ in and Out of^chool . . 


Joan Iceman.: '■ 

Po^fuBhi tieiallS ortho se ^s please -foi ,Tho M>Aai*^P«^nj.; 

M.itoi^n-bndCo, LW^Nprth Way^AMweb-Herj^t^ ;V ^ ”• 

Methuen ^-1 
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Judgment by i 

By G. K. Hunter 


by results 


E. A. J. IIONIfjjVIAISN : 

Shakespeare : Seven Tragedies 
Essays on rhe dramatist's iniiniptif.i- 
tlou of response 

215pp. Mncmilljji. £7.95. 

LARRY S. CHAMPION ; 

Shakespeare’s Trngic Perspective 
279pp. Athens, Georgia ; University 
of Georgia Press. $11. 

Two swallows scarcely make a 
drink (lot alone a summer), but 
these two books coming to us in 
the same year, with the same in- 
terest in Shakespeare’s plays as the 
manipulators of audience response, 
must be some kind of a portent of 
the new weather In Shakespeare 
criticism. E. A. J. Hunisniann in 
tact tells us at the very beginning 
of the introduction of Shake. 
ataore: Seven Tragedies, that his 
hook is to bo seen as a splash in 
tho new wnve ; he then goes on to 
discuss the roal difficulties in the 
way of any such renewal. How ore 
we to say which audience is the 
real ’* audience ? Lika Thurber's 
scientist who could only see his 
awn eyo when he looked down the 
microscope, the critic Is liable to . 
mistake the mirror for a window 
and describe not the external 
world but his own obsessions. Tho 
audience that is invoked Is liable 
10 be like a television studio 
audience which laughs and cries to 
order, and to act simply as the 
uiegaplioue of the critic’s pre- 
ferences. Mr Honigmann allows 
these i dangers ; hut thinks that they 
can be overcome i£ we start with 
the text and study the signs of 
manipulation that appear there, 
leaving the exact nature ,of the 
response elicited in vaguer focus 
than the play's cleor intention to 
secure a response. In this, a s else- 
where, Mr Honigmann shows him- 
seit a more self-conscious critic 
than Larry S. Champion. But in 
fairness to Mr Champion one must 
also say that his interest In "the 
developing sophistication of Shake- 


speare’s tire mu tic technique, the 
ii ji lire of Ids control of the action 
•mil his manipulation nf the specta- 
tor’s view of It" is ancillary to his 
primary concern with development, 
rlic “ development of Shakespeare's 
tragic vision " in uu exposure of 
the hero’s suffering and anagnorisis. 

Mr Champion's unselfconscious- 
ly* can be seen to make him 
liable ro the difficulties that Mr 
Honigmann has described. He has 
decided (or accepted) in advance 
what the best dramatic works will 
do to their audiences, and when 
the dramatist does not achieve that 
end he is marked down as imper- 
fect and immature. The “tech- 
niques” with which Mr Champion 
is concerned are centred on the pro- 
tagonist who is conceived as the 
be-all and end-all .of the tragic 
etfecr. Soliloquies give us sympathy 
with the hero ; external comment 
gives Judgment of him, and these 
two combine to create the mature 
Shakespearean balance. This may 
well be a truth, I do not deny. It is 
only when It is made part of a 
rather monolithic sense of develop- 
ment that It becomes too limiting 
to be acceptable. But Mr Cham- 
pion’s spectator is tied hand and 
Eoot to received and traditional 
responses. His “ sympathetic reac- 
tion” will be “ blocked ” by the 
imagery of Titus Arulronicus. In 
Julius Caesar “the spectators are 
forced to realize how gullible idea- 
lism is when not grounded in a 
fundamental understanding of 
htitamn nature » But are they? 
Must , they be ? What makes it so ? 
Mr Champion does not bother to 
tell .us, because he assumes (I 
assume) that "fundamental under- 
standing of human nature” is 
everywhere the same and grounded 
in values so basic that they need 
never be brought into the light. 

Mr Honigniann's concern with 
the mixed response ” is very close 
to Mr Champion’s technical con- 
cerns : but the overall ' framework 
of assumptions is very different. 
Where Mr Champion is bland, un- 
questioning simplifying, profes- 
sional (as It is called), inflexible, 


Mr Honigniuiiii is dry, sharp, wii- 

uly nersnnul mid undogmutic. One 
uf Ins favourite locutions is die 
-sentence beginning “ And yet 
- - . ” ; would that a compulsory 
quota of such sentences could be 
established for uil critics I The 
“mixed response" as Mr Hnnig- 
inumi describes it is something 
rliar arises in particular situations, 
rather than a technique that Shake- 
speare learnt to apply to given 
stories, and it demands of 'the 
audience not simply a Pavlovian 
response to technical stimulus but 
a capacity actually to make ihe 
creative mixture occur: “Forever 
adjusting dramatic perspective - and 
stage-response, Shakespeare wrote 
Jus tragedies for an nudience that 
Had to exert itself to keep up with 
new impressions in every scene— 
an audience rliat he asked to res- 
pond creatively, at the very highest 
level of participation.” 

°‘ 1Q j?ok at the two treat- 
°? Jul ius Caesar as svmpro- 

tinn h » the ov ? rlap and dlstinc. 
turn between these two batiks. 

me two authors agree that Shake- 
speare Intends our attitude to 
!? fe b0th p0sitive and neg- 
2.ii dl »f ring j 8 H d condemnatory, 
ShTSS 16 * 1 ® u a j nd ^stanced. For Mr 
Champion this effect is achieved 

dlQ combination 
L. , qU es , a,ld eternal tfom- 
mept, to produce a sense of Bru- 

buVfUwpd P h rso,,? i ky as Realistic 

™«j fi ed u? y P ride and self-Igno- 
h! rf°f h i m ! t,e self-ignorance Is 
the central issue : for heroic 

character is a]], and Brutus is only 
a bus stop on the way to the grand 
central heroisms; and 'it is® the 
absence of anagnorisis that tells us 
m»v ar «i n0t at d,e terminus ThI 

c p o a uL i h';r m .T a, ^ t sffi: 

uler judgments: “The weakest 
moment of the play occur? when 

at fle s B ?Hi SP1 r lt ap P ear f to [Brutus] 
fL^ S dis .j J * ,stead of a dialogue 
fiSLKffl admit. 


books fin* 


the spirit again at Philippi”? m- 
again, “Neither here 1 (at the 

Sf P fh a i a fl C0 i ° f ,fi aesarJs ghost] jior 
In the final soliloquy ... is tlidi-e 

fur?fi nefuI '.nhfospoction for tho 
Eui „ r^revelatlon of the Inner 
™ an - Jhe idea that Shakespeare 
n?ay not have desired this “further 
revelation but have designed 


niLMiiiugful shadow as part nf his 
picture is not enter to iiiL-ri by Mr 
Champion. For him nil plays arc 
judged us efforts to achieve a single 
kind of excellence. 

Tho complaint that Julius Caesar 
is not another play weakens Mr 
Chnmpiim’s hold on . individual 
detail, but it pulls his hook 
Together ns un nrgiinicnl nr thesis. 
Mr Honigniann’s brilliant individ- 
ual perceptions, on the other hand, 
read better us n series of notes on 
particular effects and single scenes 
than ns steps towards an argument. 
Mr Honigmnnn’s ucccptnnce of the 
Truth that “techniques” will 
always be submerged In the con- 
taxts in which they uppenr, and 
therefore be in finitely various In 
tCj , rni * tiiey ussume, makes it 
difficult for him to achieve the 
broad sweep, though lie has, fur 
example. Interesting things to sav 
about the ordering of the mistakes 
and muddles that Brutus is in- 
volved in. Mr Champion points to 
the soli loquies in Act II as dif- 
ferentiating this play from the pre- 
ceding (and therefore even more 
rudimentary) tragedies. But on 
what the soliloquies do to us as we 
listen to them he is silent. “ Sliokt 
speare demonstrably is probing for 
ways to create a convincing per- 
spective involving both sympathy 
and condemnation.” This seems to 
give us form without a hint of 
Mr Honigmann, on the 

toaufeq^ll’l l00ks at Uie sam ® snl1 * 
loquies with an eye steadily fixed 

on particular effects. He makes tile 

point that Brutus is everywhere 

ho?d° nrr,"' 5*5 

allying away from direct 
“a or any other, only 

K Th« f 11B *? Whnt ,S snid to 
IV,™* 7 he form fa unusual : Lucius 
( a human yo-yo”) is sont out 

mhroT 8 ° n L“ vJal orrnnds so as 

quy X? UP * he Stre " m ° f SOii “ 

Brutus relapses into thoughtful- 
jJJ* °, f F er ?ach Interruption as if 
into lus natural element, like 
some creature of the deep that 

t0 l i ie Sl,rfaca of practical 
affairs ojifar to sink below again 
baqlt- into, hirtuleif. BetWAeS“tfio 
i five soliloquies he comes up for 
oh, as it were, then retires from 
the practical to the reflective 
sphere — mid this prepares fnr his 
mistakes in practical polliics 
three of which follow within dm 
next hundred lines. 

? ne is confl iHmlIy 
f ,he Iat e»cy of tlio erf- 

tSuTi L n dl f t8xtl 0,,d fr»i" lli 

actual experience of seeing Julius 


East of Elsinore 


L‘KK' v ' <to ' l " nIrt, “ 

' OfwlltiL thO 


By Virginia 
Llewellyn Smith 

ELEANOR ROWE: 

Haridet : A Window on Russia 

176pp. New. York: New York 
versliy Press. $15. 


= ' r r L af ) r “ l . { | H ,na , n ” (w well he might 
/ . nf a l?Li tbe P‘ lss j a of Nicholas I), and 
played with immense feellne bv 
• a A ct °, rs * Mocha ill v and 

Kaiatyam Audiences wept But 
cult of feeling was to h 0 r c- 
~~ T ~ ?n a f e , d fa y Chernyshevsky’s cult of 

Uni- » P nn S ^ 

> Purposeful versus disillusioned, self- 


Citesnr one can sav. “ Ana 
Reading Mr HonS ma ^ d »- 
want to argue with him ‘ 
Mr CbainpiQii 
want to get to the end. r 

. To pursue all thp m. 

I hat are raised by Mr 
would be to write aiiofhft-t 
imt two related points 
general and .syuiptomaiic m 
discussed. Mr Hmilgmann's 2 L 
for ami lence response S0 J5', 
scvms in mi ply , no narro,lY 
li e audience Is composed 
.us and trines, and that L? 
who responded only m tb/bw 

general impression were 
...V..y ,.t .he .l<, or . 
of A grip pit’s proposal that ^ 
Aiunny many Ociavla, he i, .* 
proposal suefi as Agrippa's, fi’ 
dawns on us, must haw £ 
cleared by Octavius before^ 
triumvirs met ” Who are the^ 
this some nce ? They do not laft 
me, nor any oilier person I SI 
questioned. I do not mean thaiff. 
is not un interesting and iufa 
idea ; reading it has added 
sense of the scene; but "it dm 
un us ” seems only to be a ussi 
way of sayhig, “it migbH 
argued”, designed, to saw rt, 
appearances rather than aipra 
the facts. 

Mr Honigmann’s response a 
Shakespeare, and therefore the on 
wi* which he saddles Mi 
audience, may be judged & tat 
several characteristics shared by 
excellent academics throuitar . 
Britain — what may be calledAe 1 
Philip Larkin approach; ij, 
ironic, reserved, suspicious of em& 
tion except ill small ironically c» 
trolled packets. What I fceJ are the 
limitations of this approach appeu 
particularly in his treatment (i 
Othello and Antony and Cleopatn 
Both these plHys offer us, esp» 
dally nt the end, flamboyant tfo 
toncal gestures asserting heroin 
Are we to be “taken In n ? Aren 
to remove our cycle-dips In, bw 
evar awkward, reverence? Ur 
Honigmann seems to tell us that be 
would much rather not. He is. of 
course, much too sensitive Bad rid- 
es t not to allow tho magnetism and 
splondour of theso final ptrfoo 
niances. But he does not allow dm 
a real audience in u real theatre u 
in a situation where the throb o! 
tho vorsc Is .virtually impossihJa u 
resist- He seems -to be suggesti&j 
that wo liuvo in our mind, a mow 
of human great ucss against which 
Othello nnd Cleopatra can be mw 
siu-ed mid found wanting, But wtm 
•Ins model could bo nover cmergUi 
iiur how it could he embodied in dw ; 
play, 1 lie ihcutrc is probably- Ma- 
de limed to give us what outside tie 
■ licntrc will he culled tlioatricilifj. 
But buck inside tho theatre the 
audience has little option, but ts 
cull It greatness. 


comes closest to Shakespeare biitj- 
sc «, took the down-tee*™ 
approach that Hamlet "simply 
wliat was on his mind”. ; 

, In other words, Hamlet wal 
interpreted by each- writer 
much according to his own taste, “f. 
the end of the nineteenth djWJ 
to call someone a “ Hand® 1 Jfj 
effect meant no mare iNgJ® 
him a “ supei-flqus itua'fiffl 

WNe ram.....ll.l. r j... iorttl 10 OH 
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Forms of involvement 


..u:. '* ”"' nitinn nf man's capacity, for worse 

n x V | n Ufl or for better, for rudicul change at 

By JLi. C. ivmgllts the deepest levels — a spiritual anu- 

„ logue of the trail sfornia tion of mat- 

1 '■ ' 11 — ter that is hilariously guyed in The 

iiAKRV LEVIN : Alchemist. “ Spiritual", by the 

, , „ . . , way, seems right for Shakespeare, 

Shakespeare and the Revolution of though in the essay, “ Evangelizing 

the Times Shakespeare ”, Levin argues con- 

Perspectives and Commentaries vlncingly against any attempt to 


IIAKRV LEVIN: 


Perspectives omi commentaries vlncingly against any attempt to 

Minn Oxford University Press furce tiie plays into an orthodox 

334pp. uxioru university I r«.ss. Christlail gcherae> Do?niatlsts of all 

«./a. dim.M t.l, a .k. 


co,/ kinds should take to heart the con- 

« ■ 111 ■ eluding paragraph of this essay: 

tlie Renaissance is indeed “ inacces- 
Harry Leviu is a very distinguished sible to the scholar who has closed 
comparstivist — a word that falls his mind”, 

with rather a leaden sound on „ . . . , f 

English ears. But professors of Even in a short revlow_ two fur- 

comparative literature are not {her essays must he mentioned. In 
rnmnilpri nf narallek The Hclgiits and the Depths: a 
and "influences^*, and anyone who ®, ce " B . ^ r 9 m ? ,n 4 Tear ”, the scene 
St ovan.nl.. that M the focal pome for a cpm- 


Toyce will know that the range of « ll L 

his reading is matched by personal „ aa , ds . ^ 1IS * at lL er u°* 

responsiveness and literary insight. ^!, t p £ ni ,„ and * ^ *5 y a 
Thoroughly professional as a scho- therapy induces Gloucester to 
lar, he has none of what he calls bear free and patient thoughts” 
the "rigid insecurities” of some Here Levin s characteristics are 
kinds of scholarship; and although seci1 ft ti* eir . bast— the relevant 
we can learn from him that per- and illuminaung references to 
soaal judgment is all the better for wor r d l . 

being well informed, he knows tbe Jure with which Lear takes its 
limiS of historidsm : “The deci- place, and, at the other extreme a 
slvo line of imcrcomm unication is keen eye for detail, whether verbal 
not die one that leads us back to or theatrical. How many critics 
Shakespeare but the one that have seal » the significance of the 

hrtnn* hint back to us-” notes hdmund hums ns he waits 

brings him back to us. for Edgar’s approach (“Mi contra 

Of the essavs in' Shakespeare and fa ... the forbidden interval known 
the Revolution of the Times, eight as diabolus in musica ” )? How 
are on aspects of particular plays many realize, when tbe play is per- 
of Shakespeare, and another eight formed on an unlocallzed stage, 


are on u 
dramatists 


3 >eare, ana anotner eigm. iunu«i on an uniocanzea stage, 
rama in general or on that Gloucester is not standing on 
s standing in an instruc- the edge of a cliff ? As blind as he. 


live relation to Shakespeare. There the spectators only know that Glou- | 
is also on engagingly personal cester — in another reinforcing 
“Induction", and a polemical, parallel with Lear— lias reached 

thoroughly documented, appendix * the extreme verge, the edge of 
that should make any remaining the precipice ... the thin line be- 
anti-Stratfordians blush. tween life and death The essay is 

1 - too close-packed to summarize, but 

In the opening essay ° n anyone who habitually re-reads 

spoare’s vision of the revolution King Lear will want to keep it at 
of the times” ( Henry IV X Part 2) hand. (But It wps not Johnson who 
— that is, of the continuities and « emended Macbeth’s 'blanket of 
changes, the necessity and contin- tlie dark* to 'blank -height'”: 
gancy, ■ of any social order — acute Johnson made the mistaken attri- 
particular observations sustain a but Ion, hut it was Coleridge who 
wide-reaching conclusion. Rulers, made tho horrible emendation.) 
we are reminded, are “ at best, T1 . . . 


the dark’ to 'blank -height'”: 
Johnson made the mistaken attri- 
bution, hut it was Coleridge who 


YVC at o lUiliiiiucu, uiu «*• 7 %|,_ 1 Bil I i . ^ J 

ambivalent figures to Shakespeare, « nrlnia^ A?zo^;la. g f 6t *i eSSR ST 8 
as they are to themselves in their f *\9 y ‘ 

moments of soiiloouy”; and Shake- ™ dite 

speare has a critical eye on the 


=eSS of ^uSritanSng order R 


nf t ^ Shakespearean moment. And the 

vLHnnnf y8 nli,n nrirtn ° n IS* 11 nhUl' 9 U0 stUjns it asks are of more than 

. SiS ' historical interest. What makes for 
cnl B nM*i^ Q |«^ a nSiil!fr irnui ’ dfi c Une ? and i conversely, what ore 

Si P S5i fc °ia Ut ui U ^L a j?, “JJr the necessary conditions, if not the 
Chaos may be very near. cnuses 0 f a flourishing drama? 

80 rp? U8 1 £ ag t a " t9 rf , and The answer to tlie first question 
ff e .. 0 i5 clB, .. my * olo « r AJ ,Ut tber “, seems to be: a too rigid limitation 
i‘L a . v ^J' 8 ti»e unremitting quqst Q f appeal, too complete a aubjec- 
— the. justice that l s > tion to sectional demand, and a 
Levm says, an Insight into the corresponding decline the 

reram JWtvra and, we may add. a nura ijer of theatres. The answer to 
creative principle. The application the second WuId B6em tQ be lrt a 


onal demand, and a 
decline in die 
eatres. The answer to 


to our own times, to all times pain 
fully aware of the menace .of chaos, 
is Inescapable. 


combination of various factors : 
financial - stability for the com- 
panies (they can afford to inno- 
vate, even if they do not always do 


Naturally, as one goes through vate, even If they do always ao 
die book, one wants to argue. In s°) • 

The Underplot of Twelfth Niglu" comes from the ■tMflUM of i» ' too 
the serious, not to say sombre, atti- realistic setting , a varied mix In 
hide behind tbe fun is not, it die audience, matched bv fe van- 
seeras to me, adequately defined by traditions and interests 

such phrases hs “ shadows now and brought to the theatre ; tlie sense 
then < In “ Othello and the Motive- of play ( homo ludens), matching 
Hunters” there is a rebuttal of and balanced by the sense of a 
Coleridge’s idea of the ” motiveless special occasion; above £1 some 
malignity ” oflago' reco^rlze m* »o£j arSSRLS* 


or quad-dramatic, experiment and 
Mice.” All °tiie B sameT lookini? endeavour outside the metropolis, 
towards the play's central issue, it “The essence of drania”, Levin 
does not seem enough to say that concludes, "is human involve- 
^Tago’s poison works through a m ent.” Ifone of these conditions 
transference of his own jealousy to automatically give us great 
Omello ” : . " transference " takes ploys— there js always the tricky 

too much for granted. On the other question of genius, or* even talent 
" Two Magian Comedies” gut members of tbe drama panel 
-'The Alchemist and The Tempest),. 0 f the Arts Council, and the Coun« 


mto A7ch«m f st and The Tempest),. 0 f the Arts Council, aqd die Coun; 

■ Witch one might expect -to -find a cu* # . paymasters, might wdll' read 

■ Mt.' forced, succeeds in’ iUimtinating 1 thl^ essay 1 for its contemporary 


■oens-'rtan. in the. workbogs' of tion of historkol scbolarshTp in the 
fwtiiiy, tragfedy could be reduced study of Shakespeare fa based on a 
«_cmuplraey; . , .. Shakespeare’s feeling for -Us contiquous_, and 
attitudes' towards ' human nature changing presentness;' 1 “ perforce, 
vrere animated by sympathetic curi- -wa must siart fpom wherever, wfl 
eveh ** , Jopson’s were by; »r 0 and flbd .qur way. W. Wm . 
»ute.. suspicion”. If ,'does not', 'r '■ -■ - ■' - 


Mira* from Jonoqn'eim^eat achieve- 

x ■ handling > It: r ! static; ■ 
t anii^adn^ prfndple 


foWAoBi 
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CLIMBING IN NORTH AMERICA 
Chria Jones 

Hera for the first lime is a com- 
prehensive history of rock-climb- 
ing In North America. A climber 
of great accomplishment himself, 
Jones Is acquainted with many 
of those, young and old, who fig- 
ure in this history. 

California, 3 60 page a, Ulus. 

£10.50 


FRENCH HISTORICAL METHOD 
The ‘Annefas ’ Paradigm 

Tralen Stolanovlch 
This book. Is both a history of 
the BChool and an analysis of Us 
entire network of historical and 
methodological conceptions. 

Cor nail, 256 pages, £9:35 


THE ORIGINS OF PHYSIOCRACY 
Economic Revolution and Social 
Order In Eighteenth-Century 
France 

Elizabeth Fox-Qenovese • 

This study of the physiocrats 
places them In the context of 
Enlightenment thought and of the 
Intel leolual ferment, economic 
miseries and political turmoil 
oharaolerlBlio of pre-Ravolutionary 
France. 

Cornell, 312 pages. Cl 1.25 


ON GUILT AND INNOCENCE 
Essays In Legal Philosophy and 
Moral Psychology 
Herbert Morris 

These essays deal with those 
common experiences in which 
Individuals deliberately inflict 
pain upon others because of a 
judgment of guilt or forbear from 
its Infliction because ol a judg- 
ment of innocence. 

California, 160 pages, C6.55 


COMPARATIVE HUMAN RIGHTS 
Edited by fllohard P. Claude 
The contributors study such 
topics As constitutional 11 mils Ilona 
on government, electoral rights, 
racial discrimination and Ihe right 
of the individual to legal aid and 
counsel. 

Johns Hopkins, 464 pages, £12.40 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
MODERNIZATION IN 
COMMUNIST SOCIETIES 
Edited by Mark Q. Field 
This volume argues that enough 
Is already known about the nature 
of communist societies to In- 
clude them In a sample of modern 
societies, lo subject them to the 
same kind of Inquiries carried out 
in Ihe non-communist world and 
thus de-myallfy them. 

Johns Hopkins, 277 pages, £10.90 


THE FATHERS OF THE TOWN 
Leadership end Community 
Structure In Eighteenth-Century 
New England 
Edward M. Cook Jr. 

Cook traces the standardization 
of procedures for conducting 
local businesses as New England 
society became more mature and 
stratified. 

Johns Hopkins, 266 pages, £9.70 


ENTERPRISE AND 
ENTREPRENEURS IN 
NINETEENTH- AND 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY PRANCE 
Edited by Edward C. Carter II, 
Robert Forster and Joseph N. 
Moody 

The French . enirepreneur in the 
Industrial age has been much 
maligned for his oonoern with 
arllstio quality at the 1 expense of 
marketability. The contributors 
examine this and other Issues. 
Johns Hopklna, 220 pagB8, £0.35 


POVERTY AND CHARITY IN 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 1 840-1 789 
Clsale C. Fairchilds 
From primary sources, Professor 
Fairchilds Is able to Illumine the 
lives of the poor, their family re- 
lationships, their struggle for 
existence and their alternatives 
to charity : beggary and crime. 
Johns Hopkins, 266 pages, £9.70 


THOUGHT CONTROL ljj| PREWAR 
'.JAPAN - • 

Richard H. Mitchell ■ 

The author examines the tech- 
niques used by the Japanese 
government belore World War II 
, to . control thinking If considered 
dangerous., 

1 Cornell, 2 4b pages, £9.35 


;THE AUSTRIAN MIND ! 

An Inieileqiifsl and Bocfel 1 Histoty 
.WIUIarp M. Johnston ; 

A California JJbftry : Reprint, 

Catitornla, B23 pages, £17$Q 



THE DOME SERIES 

Geodesic domes are among the 
most commonly seen' new forms 
of architecture : but architects 
and engineers have' been reluct- , 
. ant to undertake large structures 
because the basic principle's of 
their frames are not well under- 
stood. ■ Now, these three books 
examlps afresh the geometrical, 
conceptual and ^mathematical 
foundations of polyhedral and 
geodeslo design : 

GEODESIC MATH AND HOW TO 
USE IT . 

Hugh Kenner 

California, 150 pages, lllua. ■ 
Cloth £10.00, taper £3.95 


THE MYTH OF MARGINALITY 
Urban Poverty and Politics In 
Rio de Janeiro 
Janice E. Perlman 
The "Myth of Marginallty " 
analyzed here is a aet of stereo- 
types about the world's poor, and 
particularly the poor migrant 
seniors of Jeny-built communi- 
ties In Latin America. 

California, 25 0 pages. C 11.20 

AUTO WORK AND ITS 
DISCONTENTS 

Edited by B. J, Wtdick 

Five scholars who' have spent 
from three to fifteen years In the 
American auto Industry examine 
the discontents of the modem 
auto worker. 

Johns Hopkins, 128 pages 
Cloth £6.00, Paper £220 


AMER’CA AS AN ORDINARY 
COUNTRY 

US Foreign Policy and the Future 
Edited by Richard Hoseorartca 
Ranging over crucial Issues In 
military affairs in the political 
sphere, and In the field of econ- 
omics, the contributors to this 
volume point out errors and mis* 
judgments ol the past and offer 
realistic recommendations for 
the future. 

Cornell, 288 pages, £7.30 

UNCHOSEN PRESIDENTS 
The Vice-President and Other 
Frustrations ol Presidential 
Succession 
Allan P. Slndler' 

This timely book asks how best 
to provide far presidential suc- 
cession, an old and vexing 
American problem which took on 
new urgency with the evente of 
1073-74. 

California, 128 pages, £4.46 

THE CULTURE AND BEHAVIOR 

OF THE SEBEI 

Wetter Goldschmidt 

This is a detailed examination of 

the culture of a southern Nilotic 

people in Uganda. 

California; 592 pages, £18.70 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE 
CALIFORNIA INDIAN AND WHITE 
CIVILIZATION 
Sherburne F. Cook . 

Mr Cook- provides a . thorough 
account of the substantial dis- 
appearance o( ihe Indian popula- 
tion and the utter extinction of 
Its civilization under the Influ- 
ence of Spanish and American 
culture. 

California, BOO pages, £18.66 ; 


INTRODUCTION TO 

tensegrity 
Anthony Pugh 
California, 150 pages. Mm. 
Cloth £10.00, Paper £3.60 


rOLVdiBOiiA a A VISUAL 
approach ;/ 


Anthony Pugh 
California, 150 pages. Ulus. 
Cloth £10.00, Paper £3.6 0 


ASPECT* OF READING 
ACQUISITION 

Editec£by John Guthrie ‘ 

This volume examines the acqut- 

... it .ullbf 4 ha 


Billon of reading ability from the 
standpoint , of four disciplines : 
neurology, psychology, sociology 
and equoallon. 


Jdhna Hopfdne, 260 pages • 
C/a (ft £9.70, Paper £%<Q0 


LIFE AND DEATH IN j - ' 
psychoanalysis ; 

Jean Laplariche, IranSMetf by : : 

. Jeilrey Mbhlmari 
Leplanohe Interprets Freud from 
Ihe pqlnl.of, view of, corttempar- 
ary' ptnioturallem. as. Introduced 
into* psycho analysis .by : Jacques , 
Laoen. 

Johns Hopkins, 178 pages. £7.50 

' 1 ' r • 

FORCES OP ORDER 

Police Behavior !n Japan and the. 

United 'Stales 

David H. Bayley 

. Among tho topics Mr. Bayley con-.' 
aiders are patrol operations, 
maintenance of discipline, mafum> 
of coping with violence and, the 
role ol discretion In dealing with, 
public/ and a^mlnfairailve prao-'; 
1 tices-. : 

California, 224 pages,. £ 826 
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Sticking to the script 


c. L. RnooK : 

The Language of Shakespeare 
231pl>. Amlrd Jfeutsch. £5.95. 

The First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
l>Jnys offers a multitude or ntes- 
Bffies, none more piquant than that 
transmitted by Its preliminary 

g ages. "Reader, looke/Not on hb 
icture, but his Booke", Bon Jon- 
son’s lines exhort us, ns If rebut- 
ting the Droeshout portrait’s silent 
elonuence In au opposite cause. In 
such a context, Jonson’s admonlsh- 
inent serves only to reinforce the 
paradox nt the heart of this cel* 
bration of the dramatist’s art. The 
First Folio Js only " his Booke ” in 
the sense that rho Droeshout 
engraving of Shakespeare Is *■ h/s 
Picture Shakespeare did not 
draw that picture. It Is crucial ro 
understand the sense in which he 
also did not write that book. 

The notion of Shakespeare as a 
writer of books dies hard. Of 
course, we all pay lip-service to his 
standing os an actor and n drama- : 
t}, e pious creed presenting 
Ills; ploys ns oral and visual con- 
a Z er , *$1* realized in 
performance finds itself endlessly 
rehearsed! in lecture room and 
theatre. The image persists, noun the 

fUm - a **1? solitary . scribbling . 
figure amassing pages at his desk, , 
P,reper consummation a set of. 
printed and bound volumes with 

? s Woc6 ® f & and Antony 
and Cleopatra on the cover. ! 

-£° r rI je most part tills remains a t 
f,™ j I,nr ^, lcss aenrimeutalizo- i 
tlon, underwriting In a particular I 
8 °dety*s continuing com- l 
7^ 10 content at the expense c 
or form in all the arts. Most ° 
tenebers still find it easier to dis- P 
‘development J * 0 f n 
and of "Plot” than to -d 
talk about the operations of a play. 
However^ when discussion turns to n 
the matter of language, then a ki 

ShX.*"? ! c n play c 

Wright works becomes crucial. * it 
<w?K e »h« e 5l al Problem has to do e > 

S th irelf n8waBe lMolf * 01 

3L;*® 11 ^ w,th Ae nature of w 
S5S^ ^ Lail «oago cannot 1 be w 

mmSlM #1*° i peech » but speech w 
remains die. primary form In 'which p< 
language manifest itself"- And Is 
speech, with ita concomitant dl 
► parallbguJsric M features of ' acs- 
2&i? t °? at,Qn » tQ ne of voice, cml ki 

a's st : hB "■»«'"» *he « 

-JS* 1 ® °n the other hand, ™ 
Write. The nature of the relation! ’T 
ship between writing, speech and ab 
language Is compiex* and indet?r- 

i 

suen a tune, can. the. written wm-ri 
rank simply as B „ aecSiS r S 0r 
auction of speech Writing vei 

ssys^sS-s 

respond. Writing also writes? ” y J™ 
Some of rho difficulties encoum £J 


By Terence Hawkes 

POEMS:; 

WRITTEN 1 

l‘V 

TV" 1 1.. S»AKi-.sri Anp.., 

.. Cfnf. ! 



h^£ch%r 6 nh S* t Soth A eb ^ 8 London saleroom 

A « “ Auction, 1975-7S 
{4SSpp, Sotheby Parke Bernet. £10). 

1 gauge of gng \ die frani W * 1 « B Professor Brook announces— 

" its somewhat simplistic response to f y ®7. reader . of Shakespeare 
; complexities of this soil. Address- ? n c 2 u ' res s °me knowledge of his 
Ing itself like the First Folio to the SW* 8 ®,* by . the mere a « of 
readers of Shnkespeara's plays, It h«n„ n ® i l * e p a ^ s ; T bis book has 
never really questions die sort of „f ei1 w*!| lte n with the Intention 
activity m which a tender of a ploy h»nrf f.S?!* Sllch a , roadei ' 
may bo said to engage. Certdnly .fcJi-X h fr acra , pa of lin 8ulstlc 
no reader experiences the play in So edg i ***** lie acquires in 

w^nJSStL'Hi the for 1 m in which It t *Sre W a systen,Btic 1*1 ®* 

c °nceived. and this ST 6 ’, . . 

might well be one of the factors 1 ^precision of the torms In 
contributing to the general unwill- ? uch ***• Prelect is proclaimed 
^ rh , E{l2 1 abethBn dramatists a raa J or element in Its 

nrl.^ J 210 ’ 1 ' u plays , remmitted to Subver8ion ' 

Srara»s M dr l ?,n n t S ari hBl , f of Shnkes ' Tflac “systematic picture" 

ESff 

Sfifr ZZiA fjV'r “" nd *S [«•■=]. 0™ Sb.ke.'S, White'S 

ss 5 X-* a '*’K s^xT; ss»?r 

ciS^tfS^SSTr , refer in th ® T rthy enterprise despite die 
k tn th« J?2 <fer , o£ * he P^ys? Ts abortconiings evidenced in i ts r on 

ss * "= 5 1 a , k 5 sa sras^KS 

a&g: a» 5 ss 1 ftracis-SS 

1 

Jf | ** f°. n} a unheard speeches of taldnu^ 6 off ?f tivo » such an under- 

.tiffiSjvkS &&&&& 

E 4 IS 3 &I 


ra-'a-ssSiS 


t a linns of traditinnnl philnlog.v, 
they tno often resolve themselves 
into mere, nil i mutely nuuihiiig, 
catiilogiies : burreu i nve n lories, 

with no sense of the piesidini! 
generative struct tires front which 
they originate. 

Moreover, n sense of divided in- 
tention prevails and ultimntoly 
debilitates. We encounter die muss 
or detail that only nn exhaustive 
analysis could justify, to discover 
that tho analysis is not exhaustive 
after all. “ Frequently ”, “ occa- 
sionally , "sometimes ** and 
often drend portents of die par- 
2LW. ap P ear wlrtt a rpgulnrity 
positively encouraging to die kind 
of vapid general i/ai Ion which. In 

Ann ,,lust sup authority 

and etode purpose. “ Parody is fi t? 

». UOI i l * y l,sed Willi tho purpose of 
Eftn or crl riels m " wc learn, 
and when a character In a ploy 
uses an unusual word, anodter 

I C ^riW?K° r i 8 liab,e to comment on 
I ly or t0 make a mistaken 
guess at Its meaning”. “Proverbs 

e & be a U n 6 H ed « f0r i the sako of cour ' 
e tesy and « w ii en on auxiliarv 

s verb is followed by two infinitives^ 

f we sometimes find ,to used before 

\ hi fffl? ltlT * * b,u not before 

; « - JJSSi-yE 2 

i E01 the ponderously Inutile could 
I sustain a taxonomic system cnpnble 

1 inolfif? 118 without recoiirso to 
modification even of die order nF 
, "quite or “fairly” tho nsse*? 

mejit dtls type of humour is 

t.iIH^d* when analysis of this 
kind prevails, humour withers. The 

Fahtaff? -°/ M 3* Sf ; 

for Ifri ll,ef l,so of falsehood l 
S!- ? e Purpose of humour is "o 
make statontonts that nro 

.ndVanrMs 1 aat . 

mo™d'tthi 1, S. t ei c 4 “ 0 u, A -S^yj « 

•sa-ft JBSf’&'SS ! 
tLd H i„^r.S.? ri w f. 

a ~v£SS£ J 1 TK !'J 

Zdor. 0 ,,UrrOW wl,h I™ US }| 

frwne W orlf°?icn of any ‘konreilcul Ul 

= 

quos"i^rt?” r we m iMrn a Bnswo 1 rin 8 wi 
which 0 weU-knewS rraTt fc 

M¥s$£ ! 

elSpsis. Eveli when reach?®”" of - dil 
nearly SfS iSS,™ ri?J n|I i* 1 ? 1 ? Sh 
occasional capacity fJ 1 m SB?* tn 
asserdpn can^tfiT^Skl tW^ 0n 

t9. dW. IH. claim That - th w 


. gON M. CREQ1ER . 
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:n^k w’Sd fl W.r r ‘" B * ,0re ,l, « 
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chief Welsh speaker* » 
Evans in The 
H nnlsor and Hr* 

Henry V n suggests b l 

fessor Brook Tins S far*t!? r 
tence of the diSSSEJtfc! 
Wales, spoken by at ij^V 
ihe actors In sLfiLi!*** 

S.v. puny, ami inconfiffr 

fCH } }'> yun 0„e, Actm 
»«. (lint he has not uccen^*? 1 
c-S eru usage of .JS 
UK speaker^ which d 00 5? H 
refer to soniuono \S ^ 
English with ti peculiar 

II!; , l : iM ‘ ,n y» a particular ^ . 

? sESidbaiS 

i » jrfa 

>d our lununagc mny bo mrwSS* 

rv Cnl V EU/.nhutlinn English 
y another category, 

Jd sonicdihig m y SC i, n i,r a ^i 
1,1 '* linguistic freedom ^ 
W y prrferring 
S J,s speakers engaged | n , «*¥] 
“ f converentioti” in which -M 
1 “ ud vigour so often overSi} 
? !* al reasoning ,I . MeanwhM 
•r result of what is claimed’,?! 
» Inherent « tendency . . , “tL£j 
n more analytical languaS^S 
r E »S Ii,h can oven boast a 2 
ti , on system which, fS 
y ”?to- ‘‘Is loglcA-H 

e toricS ” | abCthQn ’ wl,ifl > S 

t , There is an Important inaiui 
d fc 1 * . lls tntplicatujiis re anil S , 
J b,tUl0 '»- Certainly the pw 
b «‘ ons ,°/. u Post-Ren (lissann 
i- " * vhidl lofiic has long he 
3 arSS#, , s °vored from Am 
i wi,i inevitably make their distortin 
i presence felt in our response] i 
, El I Zulus dmn English. They iriii as 
F our langiingo (and its wiiim 
system) lo upponr logical by cat 
. piirj.son. Our kind of logic, we ted 
to believe, is logic itself ; rhtwi 
nieruly the icing on its cakt. Ya 
tor nil ns npparont nivareaui i 
the iirutclple at stake, Profes 
nriiok s study appears finally nuft 
to guln tut effective putchasa spot 
n body of plnys, and indeed a aw 
culture, which, as ho perhaps Beu 
to suggest, evidently endorsed f* 
uiiothur view. 

For it is of the essence of i*ti 
d rii nut, uitd of nny sncioiy in abl 
Midi • drama constitutes tho tani 
niudo of art,, time in it rhewk 
serve* not merely to decorate, bl 
tn enlarge Hie capacities of iangutf 
and or luulc. Deriving its paw 
from the iiinditmenifllly oral b» 
fug wlncdi language must have lot I 
largely lioii-Iitcrnto compuain 
rhetoric, or way of spouklnf, fo» 
lions ax a cognitive and coliwiw 
force in resiwet of culture, or mj 
of life. 

Thu question, then, arises: to 
want extent can any hook serre ft 
tut aiijtmnriate memorial w 
rchitionship and the living JPW; 
which emhmlicd it? The claims o 
t no silent First Folio, rhel I'W 
without tin author on whitb PJ» 
fexjtor Brook lius "looked" ffl 
assiduously, seem, to say tha laft 
doubtful. Perhaps it is tiRte to g«* 
Martin Droeshout his dtp:. » W 
the ” Jifc ” towards which his » 
graving gestures draw*us ln enotnw 
direction, if the laoguaga « 
Shakespeare is our quarry, it **"**, 
tn hint, we need first^nd PWfg 
only— to lift our eye* * nm „rz 
printed pagu^ Si mcawnenntm 
reqtiiris, uudi. 
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LITERATURE and criticism 


Scenes of transformation 


By Frank Kermode 


admit I found the twenty-six pages 
on Goethe instructive. 


RURV COHN : Cohn should be sa defiantly slap- 

chofcMnflnriA OfFRlmnle dash about treating it. Her first 

Modern Shakespeare wrsltoou ciiapler is actually called ” A Misli- 

426pp. Princeton University Press, mash of Adaptations and Transfoi- 


VVIiqc puzzles me u bit is why, 
having gone to so much trouble get- 
ting the stuff together. Professor 
Cohn should be so defiantly slap- 
dash about treating it. Her first 


£14.10 (paperback, £5.60). 


matinns”, and it must be allowed 
that it is exactly that. It deals with 
rlie John Barton-Peter Hall U'ars af 


Modern Shakespeare Offshoots is a the Roses, with versions of Corio- 
large collection of nursings by Ruby {anus by Piachaud, Brecht and John 
Conn on various adaptations and Osborne (A Place Calling Itself 
Transformations of Shakespeare’s Rome). Later she deals with Glin- 


transformations of Shakespeare’s Rome). Later she deals with Gun- 
plays. At first you think, wnut an ter Grass's Die Plebejer proben den 
interesting notion ; but after an Auf stand, and although this is on 
hnur or two you are asking your- the face of it one of the more tract- 


self why you thought that. It is able groups very little comes of her 
reasonaole to conjecture thut this having formed it. She pushes nn 
reaction is modelled on the ex peri- to Tim on of Athens ; Emile Fabre. 


forms a wild dance, bouncing up 
and down frum u .squalling posi- 
tion ; while the other actors make 
farting sounds, she smiles 
demurely. When Duncan arrives, 
she welcomes him by forming a 
circle with her thumbs and fin- 
gers, then forcing the suggested 
open vagina over the extended 
forearm of die king. Anticipating 
the murder of Duncnn, she is 
sexually aroused and approaches 
her husband, who has an erection 
suggested by another performer 
extending her stiffened arm be- 
tween Macbeth’s legs. Macbeth, 
unnerved at the. thought of mur- 
dering the king, loses potency ; 
the arm slowly sags towards the 
floor. . . . 


Hamlet, it sceiqs, has been more 
attractive to novelists than drama- 


ought to do with them. Perhaps transformation, 
somebody else will now have a few There follow chapters devoted to version, and puts the whole thing 

thoughts that could not, have Macbeth Hamlet, King Lear and in a novel. Soon after this Hamlet 

achieved birth without the assistance The Tempest, and these have a ' " 

of Professor Cohn ; if so her trouble mora natural cohesiveness. But after 


his Wilhelm play Hamlet in a cut 


is worthwhile, though some kind of 
annotated checklist might have been 
a more useful Instrument. 


became a German or even Germany 
itsclf, as Ferdinand Freiligrath 
announced in 1844 : “ Deutschland 
1st Hamlet I”. Twenty years later. 


But Professor Cohn decided to be 
discursive. She undertakes an 


rhat there are four short essays on announced in 1844 : Deutsciuand 

Steve Rumbeloiv*s Triple Action 1st Hamlet!” Twenty years later, 
Theatre, Sliaw, Brecht and Beckett, }n the .view of Victor Hugo, he 
and it is hard to see the book as became France. All this bears 


investigation of modern rewritings 
of . Shakespeare in English, French 
and. German (allowingln, by special 
dispensation, one Italian, Mario 
Ricci). There are a great many such, 
and they needed sorting out before 
one could write usefully about 


oilier than a collection of essays thinking about, though not by Pro- 
united only by a large general fessor Colui, who has another joi> 
theme, and lacking structural rela- to do ; sho passes on to Laforgue 
rion. It should be added that it and Joyce. Nor does she neglect 
treat deal of iufor- the theatrical “ offshoots - of this 


them ; 
serious 


does- contain a great deal of infor- 
mation, ell of which will presumably 
find some interested reader. 

The Macbeth chapter, for ex- 


inveterate sprouter of- a ploy; we 
are told about Percy Mackayo’a 
Mystery of Hamlet, Gerhard Haupt- 
mann, Bernard Kops. Jean Serment, 


; but the author is never very ample, is instructive on the matter » Dukes ^ ^ mer Rica (who 

is about her categories. Trans- of Drmkwater s Gruach and Cum- betwe * n them produced "six 1am- 


ever length and in whatever older 
(within reason) she fancies. Tills 
can make for very tedious reading, 
unless -you happen to think a flve- 


11 ethnic ” interest this, play seems fflT whf (loiffTSa 

ai ""iZ! Tom Stoppard's Rosencrmitz md 


also told, sometimes perhaps at 
greater length then we- wish,, about 


e synopsis of Percy Mackaye’s Charles Marowitz, McBird, Heiner 


Oalihan by the Yellow Sands, or an 
honest summary Df Ashley Dukes's 


Return to Dane’s Hill 
which Professor Cohn, to 


MU tier's “cruel” version of 1972 
ami Emilio Galli’s collaborative pro- 


works of duction (Paris, 1970), which coji- 


BIM Ul nH-wi 

her jus- talned seme business that may well, 


Guildenxtern are Dead, mvl ament- 
able offshoots. Tliere follow, much 
as usual. Chivies Marowitz, Joseph 
Papp, a tallage version staged at 
Dallas. and Gerhard Rtlhm’s 
Ophelia und die Wbrter, which 


tice, holds na very high opinion) is the world being what It is, become 

Va. . .il.Li a- a. _ ..aa J enn^ m C .fli'A aDeanMel FUeohi*i«>fil h'd. 


not tedious. You might want to read 
twenty pages on -the allusions to 
Hamlet in Ulysses, or you migHt 
not, depending on your needs ; I 


part of the essential theatrical tra- 
dition : 

When DuncaiVs ‘ arrival is 
announced, Lady Mncbuth per- 


tiiough dated 1965, sounds '-like in- 
ferior Handke. ' 


Faust refreshed 


ferior Handke. ' 

King Lear takes us from Nahum 
Tate to Edward Bofld via Melville, 
Tolstoy— Orwell - Proud (“ Tlte 
Three Caskets '*), McLuhan (opoit- 
ing page of The Gutenberg Galaxy ) 
and many more, including Qordoil 
Bottom! ey (King I.ear r s Wife, 
1915). Robin Maugham (Mister 


By W. Witte 


VU 5915), Robin Maugham (Mister 


J. W. von GOETHE l forth In ill 

Faust though in. 

Edited by Cyrus Hamilton 5P' 

Translated by Walter Arndt JJ\j h Bayar 

626pp. Now York: Norton. $15 the angels, 

(paperback, $3.95). xhls ne u 


Ssr* B“jss s &JK ^ 

rosemblos^Bayard 6 Taylor’s, as se't ?Se P me? y.S 

forth In his translator's prefaces— JJJ® 1 is illuminated 

ssat ub rtfs 

•nt- Arnrit- rnfucAQ tn rnnno himseif sHc-es of vatOimelon, B plate of 


sor Arndt refuses to range hint self {“JJ* ™ - veilow Saner a 

SffJJgE - Tayl ° r 0n tfie Slde ° f S 8, r%e tompto, a tarljs ‘ of 

This new translation is a spirited JgjJ* S^Lowning and San, 
performance, wos^ successful_ per- parc * Mackaye ' again, Auden, 


(paperback, $3.9 5). Thls ne „ translation is a spirited g Otawnfig and San, 

- ■ . n ii i - ,. ■K5sr . — » performance, most successful per- p * Mackaye ' again, Auden, 

not S accessdb?e*?o C u^^n* timir C origi- coarse P sSmetimel ISEEK S everybody sees Caliban . as 
nal languages; and one' welcomes narodlsric sometimes Everyman. . 

some editorial help In the shape of flg™S2u ' Somb^mes sfap 8 After ending with Beckett, which 

introductions and notes. But how ti k » - h eie the 1 uae of present- must have seemed, like home to 

many readers of such translations dav cohoquialisms and slang main- her, Professor Cohn observes in an 

look for- a critical apparatus that SK. ,K? q “ 5 S diction & which afterword that Shakespeare has a 


,uu * iur ' 8 criHcai apparatus inui f ^ th .. f ,. e shcr diction ■ which afterword tnar onaxesywii c » 

3B t ,?. 0var 30° pages, which Is on e D f the translator’s avowed lot of offshotM* mostiy nidependent 

what this book offers? This new whether elsewhere he has of one ahot^her and consequently 

translation of Faust certainly does jn re(lc hlng “a higher hard to contain In a book even ft 

credit, both to the commercial D0Bt j c t ave i ■' than his rivals is she knew afld could read them all, 

M rother iort dofe' One.cannot as. of 


leges, aqd offered to an increasing He maht have'l'eTt out the .kept': pretty cheerful as weju*,. roc 

SBfi f V to. ihfi -MJi .llthe/'iudd^fe.te fbutlt Ml. 

eOftiitry — In which . foreign . litera-. , •• . v«)uld sooner have read than not. ... 

titles are studied in translation. ‘‘.“I- .- .*« ■ , . , . . , 

layggas Berlin Bloomsd ay 

and an account pf (he gene- (, eqB iise it vindicates “positivistic” 

Faust, brief extracts from II. ... literary studies : df- demonstrates 

Oiijf, of the puppet plays and from BRBQN RUTCHELt . t . . in contra Vertdbly uhatthare is such a 

English version of the 158/ James Joyce. and^ the German Novel thing os literary “influence” and 

ateS°P>. a selection from .. n . < • 4 ln Y ' « tv ‘ P Ji ss ra an;, that ,siich Influence .cap be isolated 

(Wthe's own > comments oil his 194pp. Ofrio university. £« «• an 4 ; examined. The - method 

vpric, 1 samples of: contemporary cri- ~ T7T- omployed here ia ip take -three 


:r more qduduui. uuu.tomiui. rTTir-Moh 

agree with what the editor says Kdtsuhlro 

Is preface: "Ultimately there example. n r "S 

F course, no ideal substitute for read more pf .them 
» to- Goethe’s original Ger- could ever dream of doing, .ama 
*■ iniaht have left -out the .kert: pretty cheerful as well. Foe 


Jte gene- 

“Oi Faust, brief extracts from 
tag, of the puppet plays end from 
^'. English version of the 158/ 
Chtabook, • a selection from 
gtathe's own > comments on his 
wfc 1 samples of: contemporary cri- 


vrarj!,' satpples of: contemporary cri- rnr ; . ^ l C T *r"?, employed here is to take. -three 

pCijm, and 1 a do*en weiJ-cnosfi& ' ii *'•' Vj important Gewnao novols, by Jahtin.. 
fcjp^at critical qssays, ■ .- Breon MltchelFs-acholarly and lucid pbbUn and Brook reepeotiv^y,, ahd 

iHqwever valuable all these aids wudy ^ welcome oil three grounds. ; t0 sjuiw how the, autiiofS, akergd ■ 
study^of^ TfifflcuUM SS may First, : because .fc illuminates Jtu drafts or , early ynrblpiti.vimder.. the 
be e fhe book as* whole obviously aspect of • ^g^Gwmanuljietary jmpqct of^dfroading otJhyte apd 
stands or. fal£.by- £e .quality of relations on i wh&h there had btafi A-. Stuirt GUJm' Uat.^nt nqt J^st : 
Walter Arndt’s new- translation good deal of: generalization but lit He the, bookli wtfoetne as « aena^hye 
Wpfking Inutile Idiom of F our *timei' concrete evidence, shoving id detail appretidtlon of 
he^ has* boldly' tackled* ihd task^ how the first German translation i.-ofj, Alexanderplatz and-Die SahlGjwand- 


■ 


i-o nuvemoen as turu. i mo 
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Noth Fiction Fiction 


LYNDON JOHNSON 
AND THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 
Doris Kearns 
233x143 mni 432 pp 
233 968393 £8.95 


THE DEATH OF VENICE 
Stephen Fay & 

Phillip Knightley 
216x138mm 192 pp 


3 pp b/w Ulus 


233 968360 


SOMETIME IN THE SUN 

The Hollywood Years of Fitzgerald, 
Faulkner, Nathanael West, Aldous 
Huxlny.'end James Agee 
Tpm bard is 
234x15Bmm 280 pp 
14b/wl1lus . 

23396820 2 £6.50 


THE THAMES 
TRANSFORMED 

London's River and its Waterfowl 
Jeffery Harrison 
& Poter Grant 
Photographs by Pamela Harrison 
Foreword by H.R.H. The Duka 
of Edinburgh 
234x1 68 mm 240 pp 
64 pp b/w and 25 c'oloui illus 
23386940? £5.96 


THE GREEN CENTRE 
Barry Paine 

225x'194mm 218 pp 
104 b/w end 40 colour illus 
2339B7923 £6.96 . 
Published jointly with iho 
British Broadcasting Corporation 


RAY : BED 
Nicolas Bentley 
1BBx123mm 128 pp 
7 line-drawings 
23390045 8 C1.9G . 


THE WORLD OF 
MODEL CARS. 
Guy R. Williams 
264x101 mm 20fipp 
1 65 b/w and 1 8 pp colour HI us 
23396287 6 £5.50 
Published in association with 
Ralntiird Reference , . 


TRIANGLEPOiNT 
Sherlee Lantz 
..264x215;mm 144 pp 
126 b/w end 44 colour illus 
233 9BB09 1 . £5.95 - 


IRELAND 

ATerribla.Baauiy . 

Jill :& Leon Urls 
285 x245 mm . 288 pp ' 
280 b/w and 1 08 colour i|(u$ 
233J0G83OX £12.95 • . 


TRINITY 
Leon Uris 
216x138 mm 76B pp 
233968342 £4.95 


SLEEP IT OFF LADY 
Jean Rhys 
198 x129 mm 176 pp 
23386B180 £2.95 


A DREAM JOURNEY 
James Hanley 
198x128 mm 36Bpp 
233987087 £3.95 


CHARLIE 
George Mikas 
168x128 mm 192 pa 
233968423 £2:95 


Language Library 


AN INFORMAL 
HISTORY OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE 

revised edition 
W. B. Lockwood 
218 x138 mm 276 pp 
233 96797 4 £4.95 


Grafton Book r 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AUSTRALIAN 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
Vol2 

Marcle Muir- 

234 x156 mm 57Gpp 
1 6 PP b/w and 4 colour illus 
2339G743 5 £17.50 


INSTEAD OF A LETTER 
Diana Athill 
199x129mm 224 pp 
23396838 6 £3.50 


MANUAL OF LAW 
LIBRARIANSHIP 

The use and organisation of logoi 

literature 

Elizabeth M. Moya, ed, 
216 x138 mm 736 pp 
233967354 £15.60 


Institute of 'Siifamatiott ■_ 
Scientist s' A ffiwgrtipb Serieb 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT 

P.V. Arnold 
■218x138mm 144 pp ' 

6 lina-drawiegs • . 

233066620- £3.9B • . 


CR0S9 YQUR FINGERS/ 


Gpitinyourhat 

’Suparslitions and Other Delia!®, 


INFORMATION WORK. 
WITH UNPUBlUSHEp . , 

reports”; . 

Ai H. Holloway, E, Rldfer, 

and BrYatesv 

^218xia0/nm 256 pfl - ! • 
4'ppb/tVillur - ’ ‘ 

233 96824 5 £6.95 - 


Suparslitions ana utnerueiiais, 
Alvin Schwartz 
Illustrated by Glen Bounds 
216x138 mm 144 pp • ’ 
233.96832 6 £3.25 hardback 
233 96841 5 £1:60 paper 


Foetty 


THE DREAfVl-HOUSE > 

Kevin Croesley-Hollfn^. ■) 
216x138mm 64 pp •• 

. 233 9^805 Q £.1.9p: . 

Toetiy Book Society • ■ , 

. Christmeo Choice - \i 


AndreJX&ytsch 




*t*u uiuunnrn I 


Lady in the dark 


■lj - 1 i . [I 
illIJ'/'r 
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DAVID PKVCG-jUNhS s " 

Unity Milford 
A Quest 

26Spp. Weldenfcld mid Niculsoji. 
£6.50. 

A rather lucky thing appear* ro 
have happened to Unity Mitford: 
A Quest on its way to the book- 
stores. First a barrage of colourful 
publicity on its behalf was kid down 
upon the trade. “The Most Sensa- 
tional Book since Par wait of a Mar- 
riage" was one slogan chosen by 
its promotion- conscious publishers 
to describe it and get It several 
times syndicated. Proof copies were 
much hi demand and were passed 
from hand to hand, and by none 
more energetically than its subject’s 
eldest surviving sister, herself a 
talented writer end reviewer as well 
as the second wife of Sit Oswald 
Mosley. Before long the latter had 
lert Jus homo for tho past three 
decodes of voluntary exile. Le 
Temple do la Qloire at Oraay in 
a ' ld arrived nt the Ritz 
Hotel in London with the declared 

The* *? tl }° B r" iag Stondar <l and 


Rnyuunioiit in the lle-ilc- France, 
i ho very same defiant pal Irion I «jcs- 
iirre ilint Hiiruld Acton was to re- 
port Nancy making at (he very 
hunto ttihlc a decade later. He even 
found i hut one of his ricliissimcs 
kinswomen in Berlin had had in 
have her brief marriage to Unity's 
hundsome but “gay" Uncle lack 
Mi i ford annul led tor nan-cons um- 
mu ion, charmingly euphemized by 
the Gorman authorities rs “mascu- 
line indolence" (This aunt Inter 
married more happily first Foreign 
Minister Kulilman and later a 
Goldschmld-Rothschild.) All the 
whlie he was mugging up Hons 
coid Rebels which he calls his 
Home-base in the quest for 
unity 

In .that book, cnndeniiied as a 
blackleg private enterprise bv die 
un consulted majority of the family 

umnn_ nwi'fwlv i.. ... .i.y 


The Sunday Timas reported, of 
cither stopping or delaying publicn- 
ttop of a work containing libellous 
ns well rs tagfolUss matter, the first 
□f. which at any: rate has now been 
excised from the text! But these 

SSSnSF*. wore i b * son,e deemed 
insufficient to clear Us author and 
. Publisher of all opprobrium. -Letters 
were dashed off In regrettable haste 
by unsubtly no lei id cal pens too 
hastily dipped in Injurious ink : and 
gr apparently seeking. from what- 
ever motive, to censor the bio- 
graphy of a notorious if long dead 
anti buried anti Semite, those who 
wrote them simply m a £e it easy to 
have the whistle blown on them for 
a fascist foul while their own 

sur? ,akea dawa 

rl7Jf. n S ns opined. of the 

Crossman- diary furore ” that “ this 

fn e BSS , i ar iI ,la f e ? raai attempt 
Sdta^JSS b ?° k ft™ from {ts con- 

& 

SS efven unity Mitford : a 
Qdeft an importance and possibly 
* circulation that neither its sub- 
iff** i® treatment, nor its style 
inl? SrvB ' * n these pages 

^L V hf & Harold AcSv 

warai-hearted memoir of Nancy Mit- 

255*. 1 f u 8BQSted that « there is 

book to be written nboqt 
j5? sC Sr a • 81111 strange free- 
that eo-oxistad with tlieir 
conscious and unconscious sibling 

(viririfi ' p * ff 111 ^ such a 

Jjjjjgf? -ft 1 ” 1 lI * album would be 

SffiSi'SSSSf 

■ ”«?»““,? ■ th 0 

In 1968 he was at Berkeiov. 
where on -the University of CaH- 
fornia campus be was teaching 
wff« e mg e a r 411 " 8 " n<J «u4 lit*: 

$ "Dacca ”, author of floor* 
Kedcfc, prison reformer and 
self-appointed scourge of profiteer- 
L n £*" n !? ri £ a ? ^cderuikers) and her 
hu«Jan4. Boh Treuliaft. The tern- i 

POrflrtf innnntc maM 


. _ — „ — ..... ...njunij ui Lite ■ ninny 

1 union, sisterly tnbute is n evert hc- 
! ess paid to Bobo (Unity) « f or her 
huge, glittering personality, for l.er 
rare brand of eccentricity, for a kind 
of loyalty to me which she pro- 
seryod in spite of our very ieal 
differences of outlook So Mr 
Piwcu-Jones had to recognize that 
tlie MJtfords nrg held together 
fur more by their myths, common 
, extraordinary, than thdy are 
divided by Inter vagaries", 

On his return to Europe he had 
to Interview Naucy for a journalis- 
tic profile lie was writing of her. 
He tried to pump her about her 
sister and lias posthumously attri- 
buted to her some words r myself, 
fi* k "°. w 1,et * pretty well, find it 
impassible to believe she used 
though I do believe she did say 
as he reports, that her "sisters 
A™ u J d . “*“»&»" his wish to 
try describing Unity's life because 
it was- ren resen tad ve In the wav 

BSLSTSP* ? niy can be". 

indeed, the sisters, save Dcccd, on 
learning (jf Ids project, did not care 
* e & u nf, ,> for thft y understond- 
n Iy j elt tllBt Un, ty should be 
to i r en,Bin wn disturbed in. 
the Co-ts wold grave where she had 
km for twenty-five years. But Mr 

mmST'SE®* w "° . by IIOw '»»*■. 

(ughihiaii 18 i m . Q . l4atR hi« ■ of .newspapet- 
cut tings , which * ne ' has tnacM 
into Ids book’s bones, neverthehSl 
proceeded to approach his subject? 
uauaintracu, friends and even 
othei* reladvos. Thus, for ex 
ample her first cousin, . £ ' 
o 4 zianko >, w« persuaded to 
uked fSr C 2f5‘* ,#e aUtVe,1 . C0 - - Slle 

f ? r 811 d 'vus promised tor 
vcrUication and later correction 
a copy of the author's version of 
Ste. d 2L h «je!f >- "over rl 


By Alastair Forbes 

though sonierinies primitively ex- 
pressed in bizarre but striking 
collages,' were considerable. 

« al} iditity quasi-siwante, perhaps ? 

Absolutely unpolitical. No one 
knew less about politics than she 
diu , said her sister Nancy, with 
truth. So where ivas tho wrong 
turning taken, the bananu-skiii patli 
to Nazi book-bonfires and KrUtuU- 
naente and nil the repulsive obsceni- 
nes ne came to utter and perhaps 
believe? Surely ir was when her 
« d E sl «o r Diana abandoned her 
niuln-inilliunafre pnet husband 
Bryan Guinness for the equally 
rich politician, Oswald Mosley, 
the death of whose respected 
and pnpulor first wife, Lord 
Llirznn* daughter Cynthia 
; Ci mime ", was to he seen to co- 
incide with the start of Ids own Jnug 
series of navigational errors, after 
beginnings as brilliant as any in 
British political history. Thus it 

fill?® « 0 nW f bat ic was as a fledg- 
ling Britisciie Faschistin " that 
Unity tras to pay her first visit to 
Germany, where shortly 
after, sho joined English girls oif 


Fact very much stemmed (rum their 
parents, even if it was often at 
the latter’s expense. 

But the prlgglsluiess uhnui 

humour is not extended ta ui a iters 
ai sex. in a recent Times hook 

review, he related how Nuncv 

Mitftn-d had once • pitymglv 
explained ta him (again it does 
nut sound nt nil like her to me) 
that all ilie passionate beliefs of 
women were “ injected frm.i 

below . What is prnhahiy ikh 
even true uf most of them wus 
certainly not true of Unity, who, 
to borrow a colloquialism from 
the Berkeley ciuupus, simply never 
scored". “Keyhole-peeping mio 
the pu.ii bus a beasilincss ” hr 
writes and, overcoming imper- 
ceptible scruples, proceeds in peon 
a wiiy. 

Ho is reluctant to almndon even 
the niosL groundless speciduilon 
about possible physical relation- 
ships, without first deploying it at 
length. Nor can he refrain ’Yum 
airing his assumptions about tlm 
girl’s suunasod ' limulnrltnimu 



rospatt,; There havo boeii 
nuinerdtis dther spclt complalrtts.’: ' 

r- At a - 8i y ntt wedding Mr • Prvre 
a i' an i". to Jowmailft; and wltw 
Anthony - Rhotf os, . whb'. had - bnS 
taught him Italian. Rhodes put him 


■ J^TWzz^r’’" 


■ 1|*V R « d « d W Coronation 

i} a * rs 1 , antl thclr ,L\m6Ville 
a . s Unity's copy of 

gjd Wilia Muir's English transla- 

thought this "an 
unHceiy noyol for an " - * 


before^anrf l25 n * " W ^hm 
liad gome, to Munich 
to study at. the mnivernty for a 

ifrlingulAdcs* latSr .rtiatry- 
*ng a young Nazi 'dodtbr ' arfectfon; 
ately nicknamed “ das Kind M 
Unity, site told Pryco- Jones - ** who 

SlTir'.'K SSSPJKUw ■ 




bee : “So wiiy did V joiti tKe Com ‘ 


'Mb first 


- ; 6 

White hope 

iW ,e 

da 


■e . “ nun ui I no 

of gills supposed masturbatory sex 
|i‘ e - .How much more tactfully 
Woodham-Smlth handled Florenx* 
Nightingales solitaiy pleasures and 
the poor woman’s guilt about them. 
And lie cannot resist an incompre- 
hensible reference to her M ,lnv 
after obsessive day” sit-in at the 
Ostcrln i Bavaria, which was on '•’eli- 
Iiinry 9 1935, to result in IHHor 
•finally inviting her in join his 
table, ns being “u lady’s verximi 
of h prostitute, waiting for the 
pick-up " ; « restraint was impos- 
sible : this wus, so tn speak, a mas- 

EES* *°m5 f 1,1 e ■ To III! of 

wtiicli Ilirior, who hud takun so 

long to summon up the couruuu iu 
make friends with tills hnchwohigc- 
narane Lady (Lhniigh when lie first 

t or /“tier’s name was 
not Mitford but Hedosdaie lie coml- 
cally patted her hand in sympamy 
for what lie took to be „ Wjvq 

gfirfe? , bustard y) l would have 
been light In explaining ".'eh 

kaMiel- 'h f° r 1,0 r{B,uIy sun-W 

III™ 1 Bl *y WM nut uii offer iusi 
J U i?, n i for love or inoiiuv 

which sultud him fine. How mucli 
more sensible was (he viry h!m,a,, 

,,a l, “™ h ™» j 

teg 'i rma i 

IianCstneuBl to “Toll voiir » 
to* "ri.mm of nii.. 1 ^ I 

Hr 8, -r 5i 1 

s&A SSa t 

when tlieir Hfa ii ’ 1 - a S er i ,,eless » 

thU opinion {J 

knItthtl"vJr[ues' r in 8 «n* detecilng ^ 

a-a- rrssi 

■' signature in 
they could not 


leir Mill cannot see why h* ^ \ 

a 1 sub (leva i inn, he will 

mure clearly (lem 0 nS r J ,ill 'j 
mi ! ,t ‘ rv - The general MaPfij* 
era ,M uvur .v frame and 
ink ", s '» «?o Hint the SSr% 

k tt n .s.s nfa s tar* 

»m limn.- Wt * n ,,MVtf secn|fi d small f * 

„f M ' I’l^ce-Jmics's himldehi i, t. 
mi of self-right onus Judgineittt 
mi hut nclilicr u ti'uo^ oiuaptmidiL 
ua past nor the imiiglnntioi, or ^ 
U>, r 7 ennjuru It up. Ri e „ C omS 
mi obviously, ce »\. Ht licn 
er Pw my own part, had Bnhf te , 
lo Dercu Milford pounced unon mf 
lie i hoy d cl In ih 0 iBS?' 

Ruin bold rn hiqulre. “A?J V J] 
3 p fascist or u communist ? " l Tj, 
have answered as ho did; S 
in i m a democrat “ and turned JJ? 
„ wmpiuous duck’s back 55 |E? 

m ll,,t 19.15 1 was in Germany. 
ni ‘J® 1 1,1 Munich. I loved, as [ fl S 
do, much about German* h> 
!x B'tQunlifiedly loathed the Naiu i 
was snlunmly disnpproviiw *Ju. 

I K? n n |11 I , , , ly r ? isters . f^bseWml/ri 
h ,u , ndl, b hfo an impeccable IdW. 
j cen ire dn-goader) dated a 
“(riccr who owned a snanylkt 
■ sports coupd with rod teb 
a "Wholstery. Even Ihe sun-meij^ 
lice I srnv and heard meted out in 

r °V l l ,,n, 'v yojksgerickt shodri 

ine, while what I was able i 0 1 m 
of iliti persecution of the Jews and 
enemius of the regime horrified m 
- far more. 

. . k ! r Pi’yce-Junes touches In this 
p bonk on what took place after the 
i Anschluss In the Biu-gcnland h!h 
live tliniisund Jews wore HIidk 
suMed nnd hounded ta death fra 
•me mi iiinn's land to another, i 
mirror that has haunted me em 
since, despite fuller suppers of the 
same holt-brew fn the two s« 
wars intervening, hi thoso days I 
li uurd plenty of people in Gcrrnnj. 
i, . S ni WB bl France nnd nesm 
sMil hi home taking the view tbs 
all they wniited oE the Jews w! 

| Ml they shin i Id just cq away and 
live “somewhere else . I seem a 
have heard the sumo a-frain » 
other lips since, perhaps not olvap 
expressed in the hmial hut begun- 
uijt drawl of n Milford. And yet bf 
now 1 liiivn conic to understand hw 
it wus imssihle for Unity in shut on! 
tho ill oral Implications of Nad find- 
seam inn, just as her Idealistic- pro- 
comiimuis! sister, oven up to kit 
midilla n»»c, sounis successfully to 
hove held at hoy tho cries of cos- 
science, voiced by braver spirits «w 
the spot, against Stalinist and pm}* 
•Stalinist totaliiarinn crimes, fnclud- 
,i"g genocide us well as Rntisemip 
persecution, committed in the Soviet 
Union und iter satellites, to- siy 
mulling of China, Khmer Rpug* 
Cuinbndin, utc. 

No interviewee of Mr PrycoJ°n« , 
struck mo more than the amiable im- 
distinguished painter Derek HIU, 
who, reminiscing ‘ abaitt tnMe- . 
Munich f days, remiatfrf ' 
questioner: “She was Oldef .P ,a *.-' 
mo but hardly scented ‘ 


mo nut hardly seemed it <55 Jf 
children really ", and m&f'Pf 
.of late developers Bteotmiy a 
physically, was nothin 6 1 

truth. Even in 1976 a girl oj w« 
four from a good family co 

answer an advertisement tw 
“sincere, conscientious P" 
Interested in the betterment of 11 
|fai ,j U B 1 ber n ,aada 

■ ni-avlDI 
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fght as we 
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■ Uaily Mirror reader who wrote 
in wondering “if the Hon Unity 
Milford were put in a kindergarten 
with a score of Jewish four-year-olds 
and then given a gun and told to 
...•.ni- out that much Jewry, whether 
who would do it ? ” Mr Fry cc- Jones 
tiks the answer has to be yes 
hut. even ufter ploughing conscicn- 
limnly through all Wiat his scaven- 
K t!i- hunt has brought to light, I 
think it has to be no. I find it hard 
to believe that she would have be- 
haved any differently from one of 
niy own sisters who was sent to 
prison for snatching a Jewish child 
from a Vichy policeman (whom she 
locked in the ioo) come to enforce 
Hitler’s race laws (to France’s shame 
more strictly enforced even than in 
Germany) and sent it off to deporta- 
tion Unity adored children and h 
happier destiny might have sent her 
to Germany as a lovable mi pair girl 
instead oE a fascist fanatic. She could 
surely »o more have been a party-, 
let alone an accessory, to the deaths 
of Jewish children than her sister 
Nancy to the deaths of American, 
ill niigh each was endlessly out- 
H coding Herod in their mouch- 
massacring of millions of innocents 
of both groups. 

Nor is any case made out against 
her in this book for denunciation 
of anyone, Jew or Gentile, to the 
Nazis. Her infatuation was with 
Adolf Hitler, hor commitment to 
on alliance between bis Germany 
and her England, and when she 
failed and war ensued she did what 
she bed always said she would. 
Winston Churchill had, on the eve 
of the outbreak of war, asked her 
brother " What do you think Bobo 
will do ? ” and Tom, himself later 
to be killed In action in Burma, .iud 
replied "I think she’ll shoot ner- 
seif”. Only Hitler, so used to lying 
as a way of life, seems to have boeti 
surprised to discover how genu 1110 
had all the time been her romRiiuc 
ideallsm, forgetting perhaps how 
Goethe had thought that romanti- 
cism, in a German context, should 
be declared a notifiable dangerous 
disease. Tn the hospital where she 
lay they were to be alone for the 
first and last time, for a mere fif- 
teen minutes in which Blie told rmi 
of her wish now to go home to the 
people whom, in her suicide note 
. (“ Versclionen Sie mein Volk"), 
she had touchingly begged the war 
lord to “space". • With. the bullet 
lodged in her head she stood uu 
chance of ever recovering hor long- 
lost marbles. One would have 
needed a stony heart indeed not 
to be moved by hor plight then, 
though there are alwuys stony hearts 
in plenty about, Kindly Derek Hill 
took her oul to lunch one day, and 
she told' him that she had joined 
the Cougregationallsts in h core- 
motty which involved shaking every- 


one by the hand. "She said, ‘ It'.l 
wonderful to have two hundred 
peuple shaking one's hand because 
now nobody does that to me 7* 

I thought of her the oilier duy, 
reading of the reburial in Ireland 
of the remains of William Joyce, 
the former Mosley blackshirt buy 
hanged, 011 very dubious law, for 
raisons d’dtat by a post-war Labour 
Lord Chancellor. His daughter 
was present at this ceremony and 
recalled “ Mosley coming to our 
home and all the rimes I used to 
ruise my hand to him in the fascist 
salute. I hated the Jews, just like 
my father. 1 felt nothing really 
wfien I heard of the horrors of the 
concentration camps. ... It took six 
years for the full horror of it ro 
sink in and to realize that lie and 
I hud been wrong. I am now very 
pro-Jewish and niy daughter spends 
most of her time at a kibbutz, in 
Israel." So might it have been with 
Unity had she been able tu find licr 
reason again. "She might even have 
learnr to admire the martyr-con- 
spirators of July 1944, whose plot 
had been code-named “Walkllro" 
and even more those true Wunder- 
kinder, the six girls and boys of 
Munich's Weisse Rose group, 
former Hitler jugend all, who after 
tlieir eloquent protest had two 
years before laid their heads on 
ihe executioner’s block, behaving, 
as the warders themselves said, 

“ with Incredible courage. 'rite 
whole prison was impressed by it." 

Of lier sister Diana Mosley’s views 
on all this we shall hoar more next 
year when Hmnish Hamilton pub- 
lish her memoirs which they believe 
to be perhaps the best written of 
any Mitford book yet. Certainly her 
husband has been unable to sup- 
press from the present book the 
text of the sycophantic and 
shameful message, omitted from 
Skidelsky’s long biography, sent by 
him to the vile Julius Streicher, 
Gauleiter of Franconia, owner-editor 
of the unspeakable Stunner, and 
flaunted, vaunted chum of Unity 
when she was deepest in the mire 
of lier Nazi immersion course. Lady 
Mosley has made a very weak start, 
in Books and Bookmen, to clarifying 
these matters of history and it is to 
be hoped that this wintry Belle has 
cleared the cobwebs of amnesia 
from the tlnder-dry Bo is Dormant 
of her itast in her eagerly awaited 
Rccliarclie du Temps incontestable- 
went perdu, and will not duck her 
own share of responsibility for her 
vnunger sister’s sad fate. We can 
be sure at least that her book will 
bo better written than Mr Pryce- 
Jones’s, less ddcousu ; and no book 
that I have ever read contains so 
many mistakes of spelling and 
translation or other howlers of. 
almost every kiud. ' 


Inquest, on Ermenonville 


By Oliver Stewart 


PAUL EDDY, ELAINE POTTER and 
BRUCE PAGE : 

Destination Disaster 

436pp. Hart-Davis, MacGibbon. 

£4.95. 


On March 3. 1974, a DC-10 wide- 
body jet airliner, weighing 315 
tons, moving at 500 miles per hour, 
plunged out of control into tho 
Forest of Ermenonville, near Paris, 
killing 346 people and leaving a 
scene of destructive horror which 
shook the world und, in particular, 
the spirits of Captain Jacques Lan. 
(tier and his men of the Senlis Dis- 
trict of the Gendarmerie Nationals, 
who were first on the spot.' The 
spectacle ivas 60 terrible that many 
young Red Cross workers, hurrying, 
as they thought, to save lives, faln- 
ted. 

For seventeen days Captain Lan- 
nler and his gendarmes with fire, 
men and soldiers toiled at organiz- 
ing the removal of twenty-two tons 
of human flesh and bone. The energy 
of rhe impact had been so great 
that 'the whole airframe had been 
demolished and there were few 
pieces' of' wreckage more than a 
couple of feet long. Captain Lan- 
nler's notes are a model of calm, 
factual recording. As the authors 
say. they . reverberate through- tho 
book. He lyas confronted by a large 
area Scattered with a gruesome mix- 
ture of human remains, legs,, beads, 
arms, trunks and pieces of .viscera, 
entangled' with hacked trees, life- 
jackets', papers, clothing and 
persona! effects. Captain Lxujnier 
noticed that the forest was silent. 
The spring birdsong was utterly 
extinguished. _ - 1 

The sheer horror of this pendent 
stimulated ’ the widespread ' 'search 
and inquisition which, in the pad, 
revealed the el pi 05 1 unbelievable 
fact that, long before It happened, 
the -cause of the accident had been 
identified and understood ‘find Its 
likelihqod foreseen. 1 The -failure of 
the . aeroplane’s aft. cargo-door, lock- 
ing ■mechanism and.: the breakdown 
of the cockpit warning-light, .were 
the beginning.. . Theg there was the 
tearing-awaydf the dpor by the. slip- 
stream, the decanting ' Of jthe' vx 
rearmost passengers, to fall twb and 
a half, miles to - the ground, the de- 
compression of the interior fuselage- 
und cabin and the collapse. Of. the 
flooring onto the: critical coiUr.pJ 
runs between pilot and ! . empennage 


this wus the sequence that had been 
predicted und even experienced in 
partial form in other aircraft of 
the same type hut never cuuutcrcd 
by design modification. 

No one can doubt that a heavy 
responsibility rested upon the 
American aircraft industry and par- 
ticularly ihe designers and manu- 
facturers of the DC-10, It was 
shared by official bndies, the 
Federal Aviation Administration, the 
National Transportation Safety 
Uoard and the Bureau of Aviation 
Safety, all nf them ostensibly con- 
cerned with the protection of pas- 
sengers, yet all of them allowing 
false statements and design flaws to 
pass them by. They had seen the 
risks. They had dimly discerned 
their fearful potential. Yet they 
none of them thought fit to demand 
the proper, and- indeed, almost ob- 
vious corrective measures. In 1972, 
say the authors, the rigours of the 
Federal Aviation Administration's 
normal practice were suspended. 

Cargo doors, said F. E. Applegete,- 
sub-contractor to McDonnell 
Douglas, will come open and cargo 
compartments will experience 
decompress on for other reasons 
and I would expect this to usually 
result in the loss of the airplane. 
That was also in 1972. 


The verdict of guilty against tho 
American industry and Its official 
overseers seems inescapable. 


This account is detailed, com- 
prehensive and enthralling. It dis- 
cusses the Intense rivalry between 
members of the Unitod States air- 
craft industry. It recalls the strong 
individual influences of its rugged 
leading personalities. It traces the 
fierce struggles between Lockheed 
and McDonnell Douglas, picks our 
the critical design features of the 
different aircraft and sets the world 
av iadon scene for trlu mph and 
disaster. The authors are especially 
good at rendering Into ordinary, 
everyday language the many rather 
abstruse, mechanical ana aero- 
dynamic matters that ere involved. 
The locking mechanism of that cargo 
door, for instance, Is fully described 
With drawings in tho second of the 
six appendixes. And they express 
the view that tho root. cause of the 
catastrophe of March 3, .1974, was 
a failure of communication. 

And so; Indeed, it' was- But there 
were a thousand contributory 
Factors, among them the proud, 
technical ovcr-conFjdence of -the 
American aircraft-makers. No other 
Industry in the world seemed 
capable of rlvnlliug them. . The 
wide-bndy lots behaved well 111 


service. The 717 jumbo jet fleet 
Hew over two million hours before 
having a fatal accident. American 
aircraft-makcra, in fuel, had set up 
a lowering structure of technical 
knowledge and manufacturing effici- 
ency. It seemed unshakable until 
fate played a hand and sent tho 
whole thing tumbling down. There 
was nothing specifically American 
about this. Other aircraft industries 
went through similar cycles oE 
over-confidence only broken by 
some rude reminder of the seem- 
ingly obvious, fn the early days 
the British industry suffered many 
serious accidents front the simple 
rigging error of uncrossed aileron 
cables. In August 1947 a great 
test pilot and a brilliant aircraft 
designer had to die in an air crash 
before design consciences _ were 
stirred and design modification 
Introduced to prevent a recurrence 
of this kind of accident. And that 
is, perhaps, the sharpest lesson of 
March 1974: that great Industries 
and powerful official bodies acquire 
a nfomentuin of their own and do 
not budge from their -habitual way# 
unless some Immense and compell- 
ing force is applied to them. 

Apportioning blame Is always n 
matter of importance after a Ws 
disaster 1 but it can be a sterile 
exercise. The authors of Destination 
Disaster are described on Ihe dust- 
cover as tho Sunday Times Insight 
Team und in ‘a leading article In 
that newspaper they Hava called for 
a Congressional inquiry into the 
accident. But it seems doubtful 
whether - any real public advantage 
would be obtained from such an 
inquiry. The facts ore known. The 
tragic chain of circumstances has 
been delineated. All along it there 
were failures,, all contributing to 
the final catastrophe, most traceable 
to human fallibility. Of course 
individuals can be picked out for 
blame, an example being- the un- 
fortunate, Algerian-born, baggage- 
handler, Mohammed- Mahmoudi,, 
whose Job it was to secure the DC-10 
cargo door and who was said .by 
some to have failed in that duty. 
But what of the members of tho 
design staff who drew out a cargo 
door which could be so easily mis- 
handled'? In reason, surely, the 
blame should be spread over many 
people and most of all, perhaps, 
upon the officers of those govern- 
ment organizations which have the 
pdwer to inspect and to reject. They 
can turn down any public service 
aircraft component if they deem it 
tn be unsafe. The Ernianonvillo 
disaster lio0 been thoroughly Investi- 
gated nnd . wc must hope that its 
warnings are heeded. 
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In defence of Dr Hoeppli 




I By Richard Ellmann 

Tf’e iiamo Ruin hard Hoeppli will In* 
t mini jar in afl rhose who nave been 
eiiiertmiied by Hugh Trevor-Roper's 
oxposjS, A Hidden Life: The Enigma 
of Sir Edmund Backhouse. Dr 
Hoeppli was a professor in the 
P u ekl "« U " 1011 Medical College in 
the 1930s and during the war served 
bs honorary Swiss consul in [hat 
city. He met Sir Edmund Back- 
houso, by then old and im- 
poverished, and enjoyed his 
reminiscences so much (hat lie 
I ciJiiiniissioued him lo write thorn 
| u'jvui and paid him as u publisher 
iiuyit. The inaiiiisciipr ivns then 
typed and corrected by Backhouse. 
Atter Backhouse's duath in 1943, 
Hoeppli made some editorial exci- 
sions mid had the manuscript re- 
typed hi several conies. In I94G he 
appended a postscript of twemy-six 
pages, written by himself. 

A Hidden Life could scarcely be 
more patronizing to Dr Hoeppli, He 
is described as “ perhaps somowhat 
naive and he soon becomes " the 
P°?d ” who was f< tnken 

S Tl ' e V0t , -R0Lier says 


in ilusti Lin ion und (perhHjw in 
causeless) dread nf losing his 
iCiLsoii, confuses dutc-s and uncim- 
sclously may even misreniciuber 
occurrences. It is a fact that I met 
Rimbaud but it was not chez Lilian 
iVcrlaine). There was a certain, 
Bmi RiiiibtiLj a cobbler of artlstic 
atid scholarly instincts. . . ." in other 
words, Hoeppli had caughi Back- 
house, for once, altogeLlicr at a loss. 

• ^ Hidden sc °uk as inven- 
tions Backhouse’s claims of having 
had love affairs with Paul Verlaine, 


' ; n . , L , *iKvur-noyer says 
rLS° UfiCS memoir, “ although 
[Hoeppjil admitted that It was 
scandalous, lie had no doubt 

, h ‘L 5 . tru . t ,' 1 » and he repeats 
that Hoepph presented Backhouse 
as a r el able authority ”. It's 

T^n ndab,Q u thnt Profe ssur 

Trevor-Roper should not wish 

fh Hoe l , P ,i l>is due, for 

fS "° P *°" M m IB fae,n * last 

to discover America. But in fact 

Hoeppli was not taken in, had 

aff«2l-H 0Ubt ° f i the tnemo “'. and 
afforded some leads which his 
follower has taken up. 

' Life r ^n d f D aiefl,1Iy ' eve » A Hidden 

dnS \ tu at , raome,lts what it 

denies in the large, that Qoepoii 

was on to Backhouse. Professor 

SEESasr csK»jis«fc ««*■ 


'“‘uur Kimoaud, in- 
formed Backhouse that those could 

Ua L.i ava take T n Place at that rime 

Backhouse took back the manuscript 

The pre-politicj 


,- ; — , ' - mm rum yeriaiue, 

i- “ ord Rosebery, and the Empress 
s Dowager Tzn-lisi. They inny well be 
, so, though no positive evidence li*, 
i 2 cen fou'-'d to dismiss the Iasi rwo. 
But with Verlaine, l > rofessor Trevor- 
Koper has been able to establish 
that Verlaine was not teaching Back- 
house at Ascot when Backhouse 
says he was, and on this basis con- 
cludes that the other Jove affairs 
were eoualiy fictitious. He is prob- 
ably right, but the naive Dr Hoeppli 
hart already suggested this line of 
mvestigadon. Hoeppli's postscript 
does say explicitly, “It should be 
possible to verify whether Verlaine 
was actually for a brief period 
? , S , 1 F eor ? a ’ s School in 

hno COt , C ’, I S , is niUve ' a historiam 
has profited by it. 

The fact, undeniable to anyone 

-rvfnFTMl Bt ,r he B ° dleia » mailU- 
n^iPu' S t,fl r Hoe Pi>k saw through 
Backhouse forty years ego. He 

£1?k C c flrCely not have done so. 
Even before meeting Backhouse he 
had heard strange stories, of the 
mysterious murder of a Backhouse 
WartJ ?®, collaboration 
with both sides, and “ a particulorlv 

S rolDn r rh ,0 p lhat Bockhouse had 
Sil dle impress Dowager’s pearl 
jacket and than tried to cheat the 
purchaser. Hoeppli knew also, mid 

a noted, that the Dutch sinoJo- 
■ J. L . Duy yen dak had declared 
ary of the courtier Chhig-slian 

p "‘I/? ■sst j; 
chlSfly 


ii iluiii cuiisorious when, just nil or 
s Backhouse died, u Cliiue.se servant 
- came iu claim ilie “ large diiiniund " 

■ ihut Backhouse hurl pnmitsed iu 
i leave him In his will, when no such 
diamond existed. He cnniniciiis 
. wryly, “.Sir Edmund's creuiivc 
[imigiiMiiyc power was nsicinisliiiie, 
lie used it very frequently und, us 
in Hie story of the hrq item hud lurgi* 
uiaiiuiiid, soniewluit nicielv for its 
own sake, • Part pour Pan ' because 
nothing could be gained.” 

Hoeppli is not a man to be i» H t- 
roniyed.' The postscript imik.-s 
expiiiii fnun ilie licginuing nnw 
probicinatic he found Backluniie's 
supposed recollect inns. There nil 
be no _ doubt tlmi nature Imd ^ivou 
Mi Edmund not only u i in »tli cions 

noZV' y f bU - r nls -° ““ uxt| hordmui'v 

powe' pf imagination. This hist 

made his stories particularly vivid 
and fascinating, but obviously rore- 
«nred to a certain extent .wkuiger 
to then truthfulness." He cites u 
story of Bnckhouse’s W 

mentod he »f? ne of llJs brothcrf; oi 
narrative « some JmptwlMhte 
Did you dream ihis, 

or d e?e.-.-«H ffi? v,deB, !y ■ Backhnuso 
£ d i tn ^ct before he 

ad heard of Oscar Wilde.) Hoeppli 
Insists, as does Professor TreV,,'! 
Roper after him, that Bnckhnu/e 

“How f B I e | WaS r f I11,,R ll,u tll " b - 

„ ■ ™ *! e subconsdouslv dc- I 

f lin,seIf . evuntuol future in- i 
vestigatlons may show." i 


a building struck hv li„v, • 
turiied into “ u simili ha ,| Wln.--« 
ashes WIiSn Hoc^; *!’ 
•hut i Ins could nm LTi. 0 ^ 
Back house ik‘scribecltli 0 if fl S' : 
mamnviK loss opernticaliy b rit 
lloeppii'.s muse serious 
nl the memoir appears in 

in ihis way ; " fhe ^ 

hi i lie absence uf n r0 of« „ 

Mmulclimio " mol 
'opinion rliar both work, Jr/’l 
" ,v, y products of an e«Sw?I 
nary, ruther morbid imSSSl 
AssumiuR for n niZm l 
• mure research wouId^deFl 
smite the correctness „ I 
opinion, "The Dead P«t“ Jh 
lose most nl its value but “£ 
dence Mandchoue" even a, 
work of imuginatian, would kL 
the mem nf givine evtranH.t, ■: 
won rhe goS^SS " 
Tzu-hsi’s court especial]? ! tt 

fn a he L -S ic deCny is 

: -hfe " S“l n »ta.a*rt 


Hoeppli then provides n few 
examples where Backhouse must lie 
djsbcTieved. The Russian Imperlut 

nblv Lun BX | e c0l,lti 1,0 1 c o»c«iv- 

Rnrtl wf, unbosomed themselves to 
S°“V stranger, at their first 
KstorfrSl Dackl,ouse describes is » 

nistortcal occurrence CnuliiK'rn'J 
|’ avf "s displayed in a crystal bill 
6 Anto,ne Ho the giiillnti ic 

SS b “ [ .“ “-op- 


.torlos had teen 
uurliors lmagiuiitlon, esp;cislh H 
nno remembers- his age JK 
|ibsence of any litei H ry or oitm 

Profess,, v Trevor-Roper condemn 
, |L nwmnir mi high moral erouaik 


Kikiii.. .T won me p* 

sibilhy that it may be, in iu pic* 
hai- way, „ win k ofurt. , 


P« 1, ” tes . the scenr^,; lmr^’5 

No? 1 Balsa, uo. 

^ , cel * that 1 1 he 


shan, Hoeppli was anutsed rothor 


unpleasam 

future tlmt conccmml her. 


SBRW 




.Cohoent Mi M Tnte^Sa9roti* . tWa 1 - = 


(K WR lla ii k e ll !’ ts Grn, - U , m ' Hu R |} ^). 

«££ fSSHtf 

challenging Stan th^ 0 } 6 is ,L ' SS 
. hone Sf.lt can h? 7i 1,r 9 ae ’ bul 

trivtel. , . -&n2Li # . M‘. 


least one poem, « The - Well ” 

centred place i,, i,i 0fialn |ho 
ought to hold. • literature' it 


1 : . 5Sl“ r "W.K’s postscript display, 
is nnt, us A Hidden Life would nm 
i it, iliu rolutlmis of u coney and i , 
rnnev-emcher, but of two men. M 
uulriy sophisticated, playing a ton- j 
p ii cured game. Backhouse assn a, 1 
Hoeppli (titerles, Backhouse cvsdh 
ret rents, Is allowed to reassert, Ait ] 
* 11,10 with modifications. Hoepe5 
}T,»s too nice to win. Besides, nt 
liked Backhouse. He did nor wamw . 
ilcprive him of whutover vestiga 
or historicity his retniimccUK! 
might cunkiin, He offers u friendly 
cxplu nut lun of Buckhouse's condutt 
hi tertns of honitisexuuls known » 
hi in, in whom Hoeppli has disco* 
I’leil comparable mixtures of send 
•Ivlljr, ROodwili, politeness, fear, 
iHystiflniiinn, und nn udcflction io 
lunlusy. This explanation will 
.scarcely seem adequate, though Ii 
j« un convincing us Professor Tromr- 1 
Ropur'.s u xii In nation of Backhouse {«■ 

lerm.s of ihe fusds m implicit In d“ 
mmliutlc ntnvoutcm. ■ 

ffoenpli left instructions ifiat four 
"IMP of the Backhouse memoir « 
di-itrihutad, the specified recipient* 
besides the Bodloian lining the Brit- 
ish Library, the Bibllothiquo ffinkW;. , 
»nd the Harvard Library- 
whether the other three hatfe bew 
delivered is not disclosed. The ’Qdes- 
lion of ptibjicarion of the BacJdwwe 
memoir 2s ona for the future ,W. 
consider, but in . the oleartlmd lit 
would -bo helpful to baw'RelnhjJ® . • 
Hoeppli’s kind yet peM«l"W 1 
postscript, where Badklwu* 6 * ,,n ‘ 
rellnhiliiy, and his dclighifuliicss. 
are both made clear. • 


Keeping up with the Popidii 


r By Oswyn Murray 

It is perlmps fortunuie fur finurc 
archaeologists ihai nn one ]ias 
realized that the Cols wolds are 
volcuntc : the decaying gentility of 
Cheltenham awaits its doom as un- 
suspectingly as its spiritual sister 
Pompeii, 1,900 years ago. This Is 
ilie centenary of mi ordinary year, 
for ad 76 was of no particular 
importance in the history of the 
town. Tlie emperor Vespasian hud 
seized power seven years ugo ; the 
local council wus doubtless grumb- 
ling as Italians (In at his failure to 
provide any funds for the restora- 
tion of the town, so badly bit by (lie 
earthquake nf 62 : restoration had 
been going on for fifteen years, and 
fhe forum was still littered with 
builders' materials. 

As a result of the cntastroplie 
many of ihe big houses had been 
deserted : old families were giving 
way to men with less reputable 
ancestry und ihe ready cash to pay 
/ fur public works. The family of 
ihe Popidii tv us one of the oldest 
in Pomnuii. but (here was some- 
thing odd about Numcrius Popidius 
Celsinus, recently admitted to the 
; town council. To begin with he 
' was only six, and the normal minl- 
I mum iige was twenty- Five j moreover 
his father was nnf a true Popidius, 
hut an ex-slave of the family, and 
therefore debarred from election to 
office. But rliey had paid for the 
restoration nf the temple af Isis : 
it was easier to waive the nge limit 
Ilian to admit a freed man. 

The recent decline In wealth, a» 
Campania began to ffeel the con- 
sequences of competition from rhe 
provinces in wine and oil, meant 
llm men were less generous than 
. in the past, und the town was glad 
for any help It could find j the im- 
perial treasury Was still depleted 
from the wild extravagances of 
• Nero's reign ; and Pompeii had lost 
, toe favour of Rome with the un- 

■ laminate riot in the amphitheatre 
of ad 59 — when a number of 

■ ^siting supporters front Nuceria had 
been killed: the affair had been 

; debated in the senate, and (memo 
. ' to the Minister for Sport) glndiato- 
; rial games woro banned Tor ton 
years. But things were recovering 
slowly; no one could be expected 
1 to understand that Vesuvius was not 
i a dead volcano. Throe yaors lator, 

' in the space of lufo days, the town 
t was covered with ' n layer of ash . 
; mare than threo moires high. 

■ For obvious reasons the rtoilnns 
wish to commemorate the destruc- 

I tion of Pompeii in 1979, as they did 
K a hundred years ago; out wkn re- 
S markable generosity they have al- 
| . lowed os to anticipate. the occasion: 

| the best of the movable treasures 
Q u*e town leave Italy for the first 
B . V n % to .be shotvniat the Royal 
H Academy until ■ February 27. It is 
| »«., exhibition, which should- not be. 

f missed.. * 

f The extent, of tlie Cntastvophe and 


ihe cxiraurdinary sense nf a rmvil 
whuse life was suddenly cut slmrl 
mi miu August morning cun only he 
•ippivcinicd in Pompeii itself. The 
exhibition makes no uiteinpt to give 
the whole of that experience: 
instead it has con centi Hied on die 
host of Pumped mi an and culture, 
mid succeeds in pin traying vividly 
the life nf the higher bourgeoisie. 
The dominance of this lifestyle is 
indeed one of the most striking 
aspects nf I’umpoii, hut it Is mil 
i lie uuly une ; many would it- mem- 
ber more the streets und ordinary 
houses, the bars and brothels and 
election posters — the sense of a 
living town. In concentrating on the 
best -of Pompeian art and unifacts, 
ihe exhibition has to some extent 
falsified the picture ; for it intro- 
duces the concent nf an art exhibi- 
tion, nr a display of buried irea- 
sures, quite foreign to the under- 
standing nf Pumpeii. 

Pompeian an is not high air, but 
comfortable bourgeois cruftsniun.ship 
echoed in hundreds nf other towns 
of Italy. It was built not on excep- 
tional wealth, but on continuity and 
inheritance, each generation adding 
ii little to the family stock. Perhaps 
the most impressive feature of the 
exhibition is the extraordinarily 
high level of skilled craftsmanship 
available Lo die moderately rich. 
Such transcend until i beauty as these 
works possess derives from their 
distant models copied into the pat- 
tern books of the furniture-maker 
and interior decorator: it is thelr 
craftsniansliip which gives them 
menu lug ; however much William 
Morris hated' the neoclassical, he 
would have approved of this oxhlbi- 
tion. 


The exhibit inn moves frmn land- 
scape in penplc, rightly emphasiz- 
ing the originality of the Umn.ni 
contribution* in painting and sculp- 
‘lure in these areas. The section mi 
homes and gardens is precisely lhat, 
full nf ideas in grace a Hainusicad 
patio, though few will he able iu 
take i lie ilnimin taste for gnomic 
statuary. Tlie furnishings, hot-water 
caddies, donr-kncickers, and so on 
are whin really gives ihe sense of 
continuity ; we arc looking nt nur 
Clii:lit'iili;Mn selves; the bourgeois is 
a uucessuiy state of being in human 
history which cunnot be destroyed, 
for It is an attitude of mind and 
a love of material possessions, a 
confidence in continuity which even 
volcanoes cun only temporarily 
arrest. No wonder Pmnpeii appealed 
in the eighteenth century. The lensi 
satisfactory aspect nf this life is 
revealed in its attitude lo religion: 
here are some nf the ugliest mani- 
festations nf the bourgeois con- 
sciousness — fat ersatz Egyptian 
gurus, a horribly tmnescent pscudn- 
clHssicai Isis whose incongruous 
curves show through the self- 
conscious archaistic drapery. There, 
is a brave attempt tn re-create in 
full size the famous pointed room in 
the Villa of the Mysteries: tlie 

colours are a little wrong, but it 
does make the visitor wonder whHt 
went on in that extraordinary neo- 
classical room. 

The section on trade and occupa- 
tions is well conceived, but gives 
little more than a glimpse of the 
reality ; that on leisure reveals the 
only gulf hetween nur Cheltenham 
selves and Pompeii, in one small dis- 
play of gladiutorlal equipmen t 
ugainst a backcloth of the 


are no : yd anyone who has been 
in a bullfight will recognize 
ihe *ii it in ms nf sudistic delight 
us he looks into the dark and silent 
t n n fieri from which the victims will 
emerge. The exhibition ends with 
s|ieciuciilur finds from the conn try- 
side around, notably the Boscnreuio 
treasure arid a representation of one 
of i lie new frescoes from Opium is. 
The cmalupue Is written by John 
Wiird-Pei'kins, for almost a genera- 
lion Director of the British Sell mil 
ii r Bn me, unci Amanda Claridge : it 
will he a standard work, well worth 
the £2 they are asking. 

Within the limits which the 
organizers hove set themselves I 
note only one glaring omission. The 
sense of continuity between Pompeii 
and ourselves is not Illusory. This 
was the town that was rediscovered 
in 1718, and, with Hcrculuneum, 
inspired the last renaissance and 
final flowering of cigliFeenth-cen- 
tury c u 1 1 ii ro — Neo classicism ; Pom- 
peii i* p«.rt of our artistic tradition, 
not iiv*im-Iv un archaeological play- 
ground. When an exhibition Is held 
In the Royal Academy, the home of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Is devoted 
to precisely jhose aspects of Pom- 
peian culture which had most artis- 
tic impact, It Is amazing to find 
Pompeii treated as if it stopped 
dead in ad 79. There should surely 
have been h room devoted to the 
impact of the rediscovery of 
Pompeii, to Winckelntaun and 
Goethe, Sir William Hamilton, the 
Soricty of Dilettanti and figures 
such rs Sir William Gell. Visitors 
wil have to re-create for themselves 
these aspects of the great Neoclassi- 
cal Exhibition of 1972. 


A BibEUGgr&phy 
of E2rifB&fc g-HHstOBY 
1851-1914 


Compiled and edited 
by H. J. Hanham 


This bihlinywiphy, sponsored l\. 

• he American Historical 
Association and the Royal 
Historical Society, isoncnl j 
scries covering the whole oi Brin h 
history, ll lists important 
ci hi temporary wnrks and m*>re 
recent books und article* cuvering 
all aspects of the subject includin j; 
the history of tile whole oft lie 
British Empire. £35 


Essays on Art and History 


One of Austiulufs most 
distinguished art historians mid 
critics has gathered together here a 
selection of his essay written over 
tlie Inst thirty years. The subjeel- 
maltcr is mainly Australian an. 
and ihe collection includes essHvs 
on *oitie of Australia’s bcsi-k now'll 
artists * ucli as William Dobell, 

Sali Herman, und Arthur Bovii. 



The Salon of 
Mrs Oscar Wilde 


talk is sure to be so 
effervescent, as in the little, 
salon iiresiefed over by Mrs Oscar 
Wilde. Poets, artists, sculptors, 
members of Parliament, scientific 
men, actors and actresses, ladies 



of high title, men of lofty posi- 
tion, and the- gilded youth of the 
day, gather together around Mrs 
Wilde’s tea-tahle, attracted quite 


vo 


us in itch by the charm of the hos- 
tess as by the inimitable wil of 
har husband. \ 

The above text and the picture 
of Mrs Wilde ami her sou .are from 
an early Issue of the Ladies * Home 
Journal, which began publication 
in December 1883. (It had started 
life earlier in dint year as a small 
section In The Tribune and Farmer, 
a Philadelphia weekly edited by 
Cyrus Curtis. Mrs Curtis was glvoji 
the editorship of the new Journal 
ami when she retired six years later; 
in favour of Iter son-in-law, a Dutch- 
man called Hok. the papen had a 
circulation of 440,000.) : 


Bok persuaded 1 mpny Indies of 
high title and men of lofty position 
to write for bis paper and. they fea- 
ture prominently in The Journal of 
the Century (352pp. Seeker and, 
Warburg. EB.50>, * sCrtipbook of pre- 
stigious Items from the paper. One 
of the first is “The American 
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There is. perhaps no house in Lon- 
don whei‘c more brilliant and 
delightful people congregate dur- 
ing the season,, and . where the 


Fifty years on . 

m the TLS of November 25, 1926, 
d Christmas number, H. M. Tomlin- 
son wrote about a ncut edition of 
The Travels of Marco Polo with nn 
Introduction by John Nfase field : '■ ; 


Woman as a Mother” by Teddy 
Roosevelt, one of the last "Whnt 
1 Have Learnt from Crisis and 
Defenr’ 1 by Richard Nixon (in 
between tve have Grover Cleveland 
011 "Thu Honest American Mnr- 
riuge ", President Tuft on tho presi- 
dency, Herbert Hoover ou “Thrift 
and American Women ")■ For a -fea- 
turo on what to sny to your child 
should he ask you why he was born 
both Loretta Young and Einstein 
wore consulted. Kipling, published : 
his first "Just So'* story in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Richard 
Siraiuis- whs commissioned by the 
editor to write a setting for a poem 
by Burns ; Surah Bernhardt wrote 
iiuoiit her health and hor past ; 
Pavlova on “ Interpretation” : Jtiila 
Ward Howe on the writing of "Tho 
Battle Hymn of tho Republic ” (“ I 
sani'diad for a sheet of paper and 
an old stump of a pen, and began 
to scrawl, tlie lines almost without, 
looking M ). At the time of the First 
World war an appropriately anony- 
mous person wrote on “The Woman 
as Spy? j nt the. time of. Prohibition 
the journal asked n CaiOthe Church 
Take the Plqce of the Saloon ? *! 
(answer; not in -all respects) the 
short section. on the 1970s includes* 
besides a piece on the Fords -. hy- 
CnndLce Bergen, nistructiona pn'how 
to preserve your .assets, iu‘. infJa- 
. ri on ary times. 1 -■ 


K. N. Nilakanta Sastri 


Since its first publication in I '>55, 
this book hus established itself un 
a clussic reference work on ihe 
subject. This new edition includes 
s&verul alterations in the light of 
npw historical evidence and the 
recent progress in the 
decipherment of cave inscriptions 
bear i tig on cnrly Pstndyn and 
Pul In va history. Fourth edition 
ill usi rated paper covers £5.25 


This extensively revised edition . 
incorporates up-dated statistics ii|i 
well us tin account of events up 1 nr 
' ] 975, including the oil .wdr, the' 
collapse-of the gold price, rtnd the. 
devaluation of South Africa’s 
currency. The book remains an- . 
authoritative text for students end 
others who require a basic f *•'- 

Understanding of thq econo ipfQ 
.'system of South Africa. Fqitrrfv 
bdltiph £9.50 paper c6vertjt5.p^'i. 
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Etictidrtar)' of-Af 



Si J- Harry Atkiiison. three tiifies 
premier of New ZcalandiH lhe - -1 
nineteenth century, was New ’ ' 
Zealand’s first professional 
politician, and its 'first self- ‘ : • 

educated preniler. He began asa ; 
settler, curving a farm from the 
bush. AH Ills life his mind 
remained a sccplicisrh of 
evtablishqd auihqriti^S whiela 1 ;* !; 
disponccrtcd his more orthtidok = 
.eontempotarics.Thisbiogru^hy:. 
ipsploresltis personality as a *. :s 

Vhjtoritin political figure grapphn 
m iEhfhc'probleinsof a vuTneVabl^ 
Colonial ecoiiomyC.rflustrered : ; 


lias..; . Chipeip porcelain, with \ tours 
rtitcUnt. .’signs 
being pro 
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Harry Pollift J 


book that "such findings ... should 

bo treated with a great deal of SFmu: StS"* *• tt" 

caution ".and later, that the search eat, So iirfftLt 5 * *• 
for a rational explanation "warps the moat iSff A, 4 ? Un *fi? 
the fundamentals of Christian doc- rade. life orernSL^* 8W ^ 
trine. ... To argue, os Christians above h is Uf? ^ *« V& 
have done since Orl gen. that if la liPnnrir .,1 li...... ' tth# 


UUI "8 ,,,e second 

i«i! r ’ IT t 1 ?® 1 ® Genovese, in ills world War : otherwise he ivould not 

Jong attack (Letters, November 19 ) ac ?* . 10 refute my rcmai'k that the 
upon my review of Jolm Mali ou a s Communists "basked in the 

««rru Fount (September 17l, has ™««cied glory of (lie Red Army 
pointed out one inaccuracy, for f» a ,, t . a ^ e H that lie has not read 
which I apologizo. The Trotskyists Jv r Mahon’s book, where we find 


, ‘ s,, 1 r 11 - Genovese was remarkable that the full-size work- 
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— - ■ - ^ wiiiuuiuis uuove ins llf#» /Vi “inw 

l^f !h ? on . c since Origen, that it is beautiful character A 
1,1 Mta Z\ ” miss the Homer’s inddenS 
religious, oi mythological point," has bis city to defend^lL ^*4 

. J am much less Interested In how Sta . tus -. We may ffflfe’M 


• I . MULtumiv, ror 1 , , *1 lie UBS liUt leBU i J — — ‘ vai veu mill 

which I apologizo. The Trotskyists J? r Mahon 8 book, where we find paInled , stone so lh at they would 
were excelled from the American I, 1 ?, 1 . 118 e ®Hy as December, 1941 , ” e y er uroop too sadly, and it was 
Communist Party in 1928, and it was ™Nir was asserting that "tfie Reti only ™ th *‘ eat reluctance that he 
the Loves toneltes or “ exceptional- c rn ? y smashed the legend of agref T to tfie use of real ones. He 
lsts'— In the languaso of the l^Fr fascist invincibility " end »■*. however, able to nersunde rh» 


— . . Jio, ttiiti il was , ■■ mar me Itea ' ‘tmnunw mar lie 

the Loves toneltes or “ exceptional- c rn ? y smashed the legend of agref T to tfie use of real ones. He 
ists , — ln the language of the left fascist invincibility « and indicating however, able to persuade the 
? fjBht-wlng faction " — whom early u,ac f * 1 * 8 was a turning-point in die P la P n * n E committee to abandon 
in 1929 Pollitt was sent, as I sug- * should not have thought !■ ir P r °POsaI to erect four bronze 


■■B were ocilvered WlHlin • * -v.mw.w B «.ui puim. nan ins city to defen/tTili 

■?£■*= , " akl,,g t1 "' ^?JSic,. w S 0 SS’« 5 g 

*fE.ssss TsrjKjfrz Stf Asnr rir fre fiirS 

painted stone so that they would ^ area I explore. The turkeys J/. vc M ^ ud .on, knew Sf* 

■ x er 100 8 adl y. and it was were . fo speak, a side dish. h,s *opl«*Hcated tutor? ' ^ 

only tvith great reluctance that he MARINA waomrii If Illlvnim PAnf.. 


* ;JR« I: .J5 , " cuon — wnom early " ua « lurnitig-pomt in the b wuimuiee to a Da 

m 1929 Pollitt was sent, as 1 sue- ? ar * * should not have thouaht !■ ir proposal to erect four br 
gested, to "bidly“. (it would per- *5®^ a, y 0M , who knew anythinE f'Sures as permanent sentries. 

diffrJE. Si J he . ™Jld 2. ftps. “L‘!« Cp G.B , rnddentally, l,e was not l,n 
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takes arc his. Tho fim lith' b 
rejects the embassy from a?" 11 
non led by Mioffi 
speech is beautifnliv e ^* 
make this very polar 

begun Next, h Q tvill not 

when the shin* n.-« u.. ‘ - n0£ 


Z: , y . * cerrain overfun.) ft 

seems clear that at die end of 1928 
the Loves toneites comma uded a 
majority of the American party, out 
they were soon to be defeated and 
fragmented by Stalinist pressure. 

if Professor Genovese had 
SSIS? “ E JSS* 1 ®Bould not be 


war years. 

, . , _ henry FELLING. 
St Johns College, Cambridge. 
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( K Professor Genovese had 1 ^eHOtaph 

wrblnn 1 8hould »of be Sir, — I should like to add a « Sir »“The passing reference to a 

mnafSv hi. 52f9 p * e,, fi f b- Hnfor- couple of footnotes to Eric Horn .National Labour Inati- 
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historian of Ws dfirtncK . 1 ' 0 Th,, s ® contains no vertical th^^ca^gued ^ a remjnder & that 
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not of poetic theory, bat d hA 
?i,* U £ 1 e _ i n e togffm as coccewd 


iu Id contest that How hi 
tough ts about the wmia 
degenerating with the wf 
n- This was true, bitter 

nf »Iia n^l in.. 


to nmnArtiJ ' ■ pa »? ers rela ‘^ J™* 1 . 1 " I 927 - H was in compori- d, S«lton. This was true, hit 

o properties or sites investigated! 8on with the choice made by Blis* P 011 * of ‘be Peloponnesian W 

Mnrfa,. , Rl A* STOREY. E 1 , 111 anthology that Mat- ” ut ,L is n " 1 Homeric. The waj 

briglftly* “ lec,lon slwno « %2 f?JltVA 
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5), Piers p au ] Reid' does hovrarar enthu^ri' n ' Pi ^ , T e Vernmir, in his 
seem to think v that I accept J HL lc i Pfc crjr ^ lie of James M. 

Pjcchanlsdc explanation' of Pt tha fNoSl^L^ei 1 ’ tragedy of Ilucinr 
virgin firth of cfc-, a itd oh the ' ^ me to, Ik* 

evidence of a few fatherless turkeys nliffosoSil? 6 ^ wt ! , a weight oF 

tawa fflisrS Sv s .«”-«, i 5a 
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I lie "sons of Homer”, who ii 
very much closer to tlia master il 
Aristotle did, seem re know noth 
ot this deterioration, if tradltiot 
any guide. "Then came 
Aiiia/on . . . ."The Pcnthesllea it 
w supposed . to have followed h 
tors neuth. Hero Achilles beh« 
with thy chivalry Ill's famous wf 
huu tyiu|i<irari]y obscured..' 
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‘ Living Through 
the Blitz’ 

Sir, — 1 ciiiuiiic he the only per- 
snii who is grateful, ,10 Charles 
Madge for the magnificent article 
(November S) in which lie spelt 
out the history of ihe birth of Mnss- 
Observa fion, nil orguiiization of 
which he and Tom llarrisson were 
die co-founders. And it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate what he implies 
tt lnm he writes that lie, found it 
difficult to reconcile hi insult to 
Tom’s “showmanship, mid the ex- 
cessive claims that he tended to 
niake for bis work”. What I only 
wish is that r could endorse his 
statement that Tom’s posthumous 
work. Lining Through the Blitz * is 
free or almost free, from earlier 
Eimmlckrles ««ul . braggadocio * . 
That I cannot Were it not that the 
book has been widely regarded by 
reviewers us , reliable history I 
should bo reluctant to any this. 
Turn was a friend from well before 
the start of the war ubout which he 
has now written so eloquently mid 
In rhe latter part of which he 
displayed so high a measure of per- 
sonal courage. Because I played a 
part in some of his story, he had 
intended to allow me Ids text be- 
fore it was sent to the publishers. 
This, however, he did not do. In a 
letter I received a year ago. In 
which ho apologized for not hav- 
ing done so, he however expressed 
the hope that I would not react 
“ too unfavourably 
The book admirably reflects 
Tom's flamboyant character and Ins 
ability to generalize in u sweeping 
way From selected material. That, 
or course, was one of the reasons 
why he liad so considerable a per- 
sonal appeal. But, unfortunately, 
it also explains why practically 
every reference of his to the 
Ministry of Home Security is so 
slanted that his book foils totully 
to reflect the atmosphere of the 
limes, and the environment of 
urgency within which the ministry 
bad to work. I ain referring par- 
, ticularly to those of tho ministry’s 
members who had been charged to 
investigate the destructive power of 
bombs well before the Gorman raids 
began, and to analyse the raids after 
they started. And I write now as the 
person who was in charge »£ that 
side of the ministry’s research und 
experiments department whoso task 
it was to anaiyso tho factors respon- 
sible lor the wounding power of 
bombs under different conditions. 

It was also I who introduced Toni to 
Sir Reginald Strndling, l he director 
of the dopartinuiit, in tho unrealized 
hope that Moss-Observation plight 
be able to provide us with useful, 
even if seluctive. Information. Tho 
book, however, contains no mention 
'. of Stradllng, and only scant refer- 
ence to two or ilireo out of tho 
; hundreds and hundreds of reports 
which the department turned out. 

; Even these are in the main Incor- 
‘ roctly quoted. From this point of 
view, a measure nf Uia . book’s 
Inadequacy is a " note ” on ear-plugs 
which Torn says he prepared for 
me before the bombing started, 
and to which nearly three pages of 
, the book are devoted. Trivialities of 
! this kind were hot among the 
I matters which. Stradllng's depart-. 
| *wnt had to consider once the real 
work started. • ' 

r .The main errors td which atten- 
tion should be drawn are as fol- 
lows : 

1 On page 300 there Is a state- 
ment which implies that “ a sciend- 
Ilc effort to look at the air-war's 
probably coming. Impact" was not 
made before Jurte, 1940. This Is 

■ wrong, Basic data were beidg collec- 
ted --aa* best they could -from the 
•floment Stradling’s department wa 9 
established before the' outbreak of 
war. • 

2 Chi page 303 there is a refer- 
•"ceto a Study of the bombing of 
Birmingham aud Hull which was 
issued in August, 1941, and to a 




4 ust published * . 

gnrlat Stewart Parnell: THa 
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.^rniii In hissocial context 


ling, to do with that A f ,,,ie Sjevcnsnirs thoiightful review 
irr. The second report *£ my -Sylvia Plaih Imok (November 
ve had " nn cxplfcity ! 2 t* niere arc, iuiwcvur, one or two 


Linuiiisi his colleagues (see his ru- 
viuw ok I’nifcssoL* Renfrew’s British 
Prehistory in Aiirifyiiitti, Bcpi ember, 
197S), that will study of piuliisioric 
religion is impossible. From this 
eccentric position, he automatically 
reject's the suggestion that SiJhury 
enn he inule^tnud as a multivalent 
symJiril, und in the process displays 
an iKnuiHnce of die very nature of 


second which came oiil in Muv, QvIvSq PloFli aguinst liis colleagues (see his ru- 

I M2. Inm also inqilics ihul there OjIYIrt IT lit 111 view of Frufussor Renfrew’s British 

was u third. The first report is said ■ n . • • 1 Prehistory in Antifyiikti, September, 

10 have paid " little more than lip <lllU &U1CIU0 1975k that wip study of prehisioric 

service 10 rlio full coiuplexiiy of , . . , . religion is impossible, rrom this 

nmrule factors". Such matters had * " ,l "* ui v, , ils 1 ll,l *j rL,sl ® d |° |- ® ud eccentric position, he automatically 
little, if anything to do with Unit rejeers the suggestion Hint Silbury 

nar ucii Jar report The second report VV tw,! „ J l can be uiule^tnml as a multivalent 

Is said to liuve iiud “ nn explicity .f 1 f 5 ,nlSd h JiE? r«* ni?.k»“ syinlinl, and in the process displays 

narrow interview approach ’. This I* 01 " 1 * 1 should like to nuikL. lin iKnuiHnte 0 f t |, e vcry llRU ire of 

is to misrepresent whur the report First, it is mo jiuri of my intention prehistoric symbolism — that modo 
was about; interviews were a trivial lu base my literary and other* cul- of sophisticated visual cuimnuuica- 
purr of the suidy which it recorded, mral analyses on "social science", Hnn massively duciiniented by eifina- 
Enrlicr (page 29U), Turn commends and my invocation of subjective dis- jugists, art historians, and experts ln 
un “ iinportmil paper " on niurule by uplines is no absolute reliance nil cnniparAlIve religion, which is 
*' ^ r * . f* W. Emmaus of Home anything ‘‘scientific". I believe, known (n have up crated an u 11 nrchi- 
Secunty . 1 lie late Professor J. D. with Ernst Cassirer, time we cannot tecrurul scale. 

Bernal and I directed the second give an adequate account of uiun in ,, ■ , hr „ ... ; _ rtc „<■ 

and main Hull and Birmingham terms of the natural sciences. I have n e e C ,^ ( mc J o£ nS.ert'iiw 
inquiry, and Dr Emmefns (not tried 10 use insights from rational n f Ghnhutis T 

Emmaus ) was u member of my subjective disciplines in post-Freud- [, ‘ !. r ^ ir ^ j , n rr ^ f rh ^ 

Lfinill- The work wlllrh Tom nnimw n.,^K. onnlt,*!*. I 1 C bCnirnl Unppll.mLC Of thfi 5f Uftt- 


■i This is not the only incoil- me csunusneu moueis ui ....u ^j^nem of Silbury to its onvlrou- 

sistency in Tom’s reference to the l " suggest others: but, I hope, ui u mtm _ 

Hull / rarinlngham inquiry, which is this-is-so-is-it-nut spirit. ^ elsewiiere that ihe 

dealt with far more adequately In Miss Stevenson however tells Us Hill Itself Im/ not chansed shane 
the Official History. On page 304 a dogmatically that man’s existence is !*«« K constructio nil?»ttlmDts 
paragraph is quo Led, ostensibly from fiu* more terrible to contemplate hero to dismantle ibe f ar more dur- 
um- report. “ to illustrate " Its « war- (than tho old views > : “ lie must see Jgff Q f ^° UndscLe seeffi 

conditioned undertones ", of which himself as no more than an evolved ar “® f,ict ^ or landsca P® setting. 

Tom indicates his total disapproval, biological specimen, a surviving car- Thus tno undisturbed geological 
[f Tom or his research readers at Her n f DNA, or. as n leading socio- strata which inon, as now, caused 

the Public Record Office had biologist lias put >it, DNA’s way of 'J’nter regularly 10 flow into the 

exercised « little more care, they making more DNA”. Whoever this ditch, must be denied, aiitl the very 

might have noticed that they were socio-biolouist was, lie must be an stPOn S geomorphological cvidciico 
not quoting from nur report, but arrogant nss. ■ Or, to put it in Hoi- once riling the stable course of the 
from a commentary written by an bioukian jargon, he lias n very Ken net urn und Swallowltean iguorea. 
air -111 tel ligencc liaison officer. schizoid view ot human existence Then die nuli and moon must be 

a- r i,„..„ a j based on un obscurantist view o£ rttmived from their places in ihe 

nmch diat I wu^pravenUd from lienee, r am nor DNA merely mnk- Neolithic sky, and (contradicting 
makhtg riiese. Hnd" indeed other ^ more DNA, oven if Miss Steven- our ; k-wUt ^asnSf Im.'t bo 

comments, before the book was pub- 80n ,s * . , ■ , . , , . 1 ’ ,1 a i,„L 

lishod. Had Tom spent more lioie But what I particularly wish 10 diastlcully altered, 
in searching for facts rather than cha lenge is her mutt . Theio Is H, s review, written 111 the name 
In “recapturing” the atmosphere 110 “™t ^ lK ll s whatevcr vlew iea so,i, succeeds only in hoping 
of nights when bombing took place one takes. There is an on-go ng f or , rather ihmi effecting these stu- 

— " by sitUng, writing, in London debate, and many pendous alterntuons. 

tube stations ; or more often in the smentisu and phltawpherfr— am L xhe best of recent archaeological 

long out-piiticnt corridor of the d J cm bHchael Polanyl, W. - ^jn^ing a eeks to rediscover the 

great Hospital of St Pierre, Brus- „ ^ n ° ^ p 1 r n e 1 Is qualities of post civilizations through 
sets ” — he might have given a fairer Buytendljk V*'??'” Li- mterdisdpllnary exchange, and 

picture than lie lias of dio burdens B tcml uk ) — ball en as , t lu- de cs- ol j ier j llt j ges have welcomed my 

which nur wartime leaders carried **”07 nihilistic attitude ^10 rna | )OQk Qs a sc holarly contribution to ■ 

in their efforts to stave off defear. wh ^ y .°^‘ S m 1 m Stevbif lhls IICCL>S5UL Y work of xyn thesis. 


All LIICAX 1TAAUI 13 LU 3LQYC tffAA UBLCOI* . r , . f . 1 . t »|„. 

And I do not refer here to the « 8 absolute act ■ .^i 88 Stevfcn- 

-oean.-rli n f H.a SOn SeClllS tO till Ilk tllBt. _ in 


MICHAEL 11AMES. 


research workers of the Ministry JJ" , J*®™* n i?u nsinhi cal atithro- 60 Popl»r Road, Kings Heath; Bir- 

ot Home Security. poS 1 am“^f “Sying niinghaqi .014 7AG. ’ ‘ ' 

Tom was a hrovo and fascinating to apply die “objective" approach >-s r ’z j 

man, but he certainly never was to cultural problems. Not a CjrQjlH I j 1 1.01*3 tllTC 

the careful observer or interpreter bit of it : and I am disappointed 


that ho pretended to be. Nor was he rhnt after writing Humim Hope mid , sl Dr~ I a . m culling a special issue 
what he calls "the most widely the Death Instinct, The Masks of or. the . Journal of South Aslan 
hlllxud civiliun in Urtiuiii". A host //me, Dy/nu Thomas: the Code of Lifer mure _nsi Goan. UterutULe For 
of ARP workers deserve that ties- IVig/ic and other works, my position Michigan Mute university, 
cription more than he* did, nud so, is not clour— apart from the '(I [ am therefore inviting couiiibu- 

I suppose, do the victims which- the thought clear) exposition in Spltua lions in tho 'way of short stories, 
bombs clH[med. Pluth : Poetry ntid P.xistcnce. But poems, short plays, extracts fi'omi 

S. ZUCKERMAN. then, Miss Stevenson does not seem novels and ploys, ami articles on 
Tho Shooting Box Burnham to got to m 3 central point, which is the literature of Goa. I regret tliut 
Thorpe Kings Lynn, ‘Norfolk that Sylvia Plntli’s Suicide whs a there is lo be no payment but (hose 

" schizoid suicide”, au attempt to whose contributions are accented 
be reborn, not wishing to die nt will receive two reprints .of tlielr 
Hit— which terrible predicament £ work and a complimentary cony of 
Sir,— I l is odd that in his detailed believe is illuminated 1 by the journal. Contributors should 
account of the origin and early liis- exJstonrinHst-phenonienologicnl un- also encloso n short biographical 
tory of Moss-Observation (November demanding, as no physiemist Inter* note or rfisume. Contributions 11 
5) Charles Madge mndo no mention prctatlon could Illuminate it. written originally In English should 


note or rfisuiug. Co ntr Unit ions not 
written originally in English should 


of Tom Unrrlsson’s suroly crucial 1 try to (leal more fully with the be submitted with n (runslntlon 
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formative ox/iaricuce as a founder nliilosophicnl Issues in my 11 c 
of " inuss-oriiithology ”. book, Lost Bearings in EngVu 

As one of the- two organizers Po«m which should appear lu tl 


PETER NAZARETH. 
The Univei-slty of Iowa, Town 


As one of the- two organizers F 0 «m wntcn snou/a appear iu mo 
of the historic Great Crested Grebe wew Yea, ‘ n , VTn TfnT nnnnv 
inquiry oF 1931— well before his T . su-nio. 

Malekuln work— HorHsson ‘found Lon^acre, Hnvoihlll Road, Staple- 


tbo City, lown 52242. 


iTiniunuiu nuig— Muinaauu *wunu e * ** ..LJJ-- 

himself inspiring and directing tho f Qrt '> Cambridge. 

efforts, of a nationwide ' team of err 

1,300 scattered observers. lie and * J; fl 0 ojlDUty 


his co-organizer wrote personally to . 

every well-known ornithologist in T rpacn rg 7 

Britain and to numerous other 4 

people besides, while their overseas Sir,— In his review of my book, 

correspondence ran to 3,000 letters, The Silbury Treasure ' (November 
Simultaneously they orchestrated a 12) R. J. C. Atkinson claims that 1 


Thesis-publication 

Sir.— Further ■ to Adrian Wilson’s 
letter (October 15), I quote From 
the ULL Review, volume 4, No 3, 
July 1976, page 65 (MB Line; 
BLL progress report, 19/5/76);. 
Three more British universities 
joined the 29 which, regularly 
send (.Heir doctoral dissertations 
to die BLLD for miCrofllmJng, . 


that rime would have thought up, 30 Q carefully gathered quotations United -Kingdom ourpuL;..' 
and brought off, an appeal for vol- In the text to begin to justijEjr. The As Jib^ Index to these* .lists 
imteers over the rddlo Just before his claim. His gccusatibn is : faJse prWah . theijhs by ' bfdad L subject, 
the news 7). . ' and should be withdrawn. *- ' wiat* AUthhr Index, -ftii nu aljj^:‘ AsWl> 

After oil i' that the lfliinchlnd of tii fart, :by JegTrimate bse fif quo- ■ . has' anridunoed . that -'it •toTI L j‘»ue- 
Masiobservation seenis tame 8 in- tatlon, I show what is Indisputably nticroflohe abstracts from 1977: . 
deed. Yet Harrisson apparently true, 'that for a period or- eighty An efficient and itp-tO-dgte. Index- * 
chose to discount this prior achieve- yews many archaeologists including ^ and ebstraedng service is ajlr 
ment, preferring to acquire (and nim, misled diemsclves and the important. Whether' all-, dieses 
fearing it might detract from?) a • public ;by. advertising Silbury as a should be copied and kept centrally 
reputation as a social researcher ex-, Bronze Age •harrow^ despite airex- iSj perhaps,' a secondary; consldera- 
cluslvely. Tf is ironical therefore cavauqn report, published In 1887,. i]o n . This leads to problems of 


clusively. Tt is ironical therefore cavauen report, puoiisneu ip 100 /, 1 ] on. : This leads to problems of 
that whereas the contribution of. which; plalmy showed (what he he- nmhori*. rights (not to’ be under- 
Mass-Observqtlon. to ■ the., develop- iatedly discovered . . through hid estimated) and ol responaibllity for 
meat of soclal science' lA'thty coun- own- expensive dig) that Silbury Is („ n dHta (by government, by library 
try has proved ' to ‘oe ephemeral. Of pre-Bronze Age date- .' . requesting or by adrhor of the 

'the type of, ornithological. j|iqtiiry . . My qpotati'ohs . also ; shoyr his thesis?). 

Orhich Harrisson plbueered has fihjfi.e accompanying' romantic attachment' . : .. A. J.'B ASKER, 

emerged as the central technique of m * ah' imaginary Silbury 7 chieftain . ‘ 2 * Esk .Gardens, VVetliqiby, Vork- 
. one • area of Held biology after o£ . tlia * Bronze Age Wflsaejp'.culture.; ahire LSi2 40 R. . f ; 

another. *,-,. • Df whoip he, wrote : 1 . i - i --*‘i fc - V-d ■ — *■ ' c"./ ■■ ■,. 


. A. J. BASKER. 
ns, Wethqihy, York- 
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More equal than others 


economics 
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By Theodore Draper 

KIC'IMRD ItOSRCKANtK dollar, . 
America as an Ordinary Country 
I?®*’ CoraeiI ve-rsity press. 

The title of this book is by far the 
most interesting riling about it. Tins 
it: come to that ? Has the l/nitcd 


I!-:;,-, , 


reached the same conclusion: 
A.W"S?, ■ S ,0 r ulri L-,l «»ee its role in 
«n. L d . dominant super- 

IJOIVCI to ordinary country." The 

n^n b H r ,e f r - had a i , P fl ‘‘ en Hy not road 
even t ie first |iage of the book. 
What the blurb says should be done 

«n,V i ac S° rdl,ie 10 if > already Imp. 
pened. In any case, one was eager 

rn. iV ,d 011 1 low fei1 such cxiierLi 

tli/s^o/r^ni ° n a,,y,h . il lS' let alone 
tins paruciiior proposition, 

in the first sentence of the first 

^dhnr° f H l i 8 - f i,u,odu ction bv tile 


is now only first among equals, 
primus inter pares among nations ”, 

tn Si per f ,a l ,s » but equal ? Equal 

iievel P r y ations ? We sre 

never told. If Professor Rosecrnncn 

V ad hp,' r 8lied to mention a single one 
,0 ordiiia.-y ■■ and pushed on. 


dance that the American engage- 
ment in Vieniaiu was “the inost 
painful and dangerous error” hf 
nvc i hundred years of American for- 


!■»; ; 

I- ! i 1 ' i 

• 1 ' ; i 

!:j '.V 

,* ' » i ■ •) I 

. ^ • i ' ; ! • ■ 

i Hi 1 ii. !: ;/;• 

fir i • 

, .. Iji.J ■■■;„> 

•: ■; :? 1 ' j 

,w ' 

1 -• 5 <’ * i< ‘ 


Jongs in a hook whu. , f 
to instruct us tiiat th?nM 
lias fallen to the ievSiW 
ory country. 

Pierre Hussner treate a i 

3f RosocrHiice’s S!S?. uf . piu-opo 3* to 
«««.a trcuiuie. nut no, Professor States with i\l$ occuaLi! © 
Bell does not believe auvthim* 8 P action mid discS^ftJ 

and pushed on. C. .1^ Ihc'SuIlf Stntoi' couW E 0 " w **"^ ,, f oSSS^ 

;£*ru h e h JKSsttJS sx sf«& 

Professor Rosecrance’s great p'^ p . asp S S m of des l 5uil '* In fact, JiiU 01 — which still beaSSj 

?Sr fd Iv' ■Ssjf n § iffi^sSS^vS' B- a -'H£S 

attached to th? book ir SLiSif an ordiL^ 6 " 8 ’ Amer J eR has beconie h5°ffir d L 1 "* America’s influence . dld not really represent (Tclimfiu!' in her farour ^f!? 8 

*%S 3 Xgi£ SSESisb £=$-£» Sf? 

an Bimpnin... i..ef ^ holds that ditsntG^hn Bell also United ' Status ■ 

f. American >Iiplomnric li» 8 ™S°“ s ‘1 Conmiuniiy 

: assisSi £&*&£ 

V _,tv 0 anchor man of uL„V“J_ PW *«Y modest- 


Classical prescriptions 


By Eric Roll 


between 

ucmiomy. 


politics and political 


tORD ROBBINS i 
Polilicnl Economy 
Pnsr ami Present 
202pp- Macmillan. £5.95. 


SP’SA^I.W" lion,/* \Ve are njso ffif. 7h'f,‘ « 


Ricfiard 0£ nc“ n 


ewnZEL ^r CeS ret ««» it® ability 

^Ti^ 7 T‘¥ 

sssgssz: 


K-V ;«o>V™c“e" a»d n, TaS ?p'o f 

zFffi sWuinar?!!* TT B ' 

o F u Ve 5® mo f roin Britahi- 
Cbral Bell and Francois Durlifinn ' tearing 
of the University of Sussex, ^th el ate ?°° fqr * 

Alsstsir Buchan, and Kenneth iTim* Insurance liunty to ttie efferr a., 

n* hnnh, blurb lh . pr „ »„ d #r SSn|° ra f|^ SWtt 3U? & 

pa,dva reader *« ."ft 


' me uni 

Dollars for t he bizone 


Bell has 
why die 

as 

tenta Jli i 1 ■ e blessings of d 6- 


“ u ‘ *i cunsntute: 
useful element". 

I have gone into thalfsh, 


By Max Beloff 

—i- 


JOHN GIHRBE. J : 

0ll * ,ns of the Marshall Plan 
|5|PP. Stanford University Press. 


j a 'kei c S^ S ^ 

^b^d'Shd^cefe S K nVrre^Mr" 

wi.h econ P ?'L a „,^ icy SSf 

« ! »Cd t. Si? ,23=2*5* *2 

nnsn Ka*r n «.. it-*.. ™ 


«nd of 

as to whether W T lu, «» , iol„ 
aJI-Germaii policy 0,1 

that it could ll,c . Jl0 P e 

leverage for such n" cq,, i re a 
ntunist narUchifitbiii ®* re ® co,n - 
affaire as would m-L ,n p««no„ 

ZSFeESSrj? « * d, J 

rect control of whnr 
Repubfic. ,n ° SinS mB [h e I)e S ,0Cr . atli: 

«ffl e u«ais ii C tf'm- 

was the 1° which curd 

Prising in Ute fe® ,hV 0 H . lln8 Sur * 

&.., on »•?« ™ S“-* ev ■ mm 

^man authorities 


we.com.ed. ..r„ *. i. . 3T-S 

airs . fitrgL? s*S 5 £ ip.r ^ 1 

, Professor . . th P Soviet^ Unin! ?" W 1 ?*! With 


general way. The7M 
,?** ar . e narrower in 
rh« C a oF lhc . Americans dXd 
the economic aspect of the litri- 
j-nn position. They rdcecabt h 
n? a ,,,r ? v,,vs a relative d&k 
, power * but n« iufc. 
* ,n i° , ordlnartoeis * 
Smi And „t , “*». at tat n I 
p.-Aff 10 o lwn fmal ciiapundid I 

himself ,f Rosocriince rihmi * 1 

1 » “nyone should have auu^i 
j R .”. od tha promiie ol tk 
:'*' e J* ,ld his own Introducdee i 
was Professor Rosccrance, Alat k 
must have ebunged his minffh 
n^'ve between the bemuds 
and the end In his concludes ci» 
&”• h f tell* ns that "the UnW 
Motes is still the leading poimii 
me world, but it, is not supM«' 
and that h today the United Snw 
ms re m i rued to a position of bthr 
-WnrW h greatest power, not ik 
woi Id x dnini umit power". This W 
•if putting the matter Is Ju# * 
jiiiuions us die original one. ft 
. ,l !. j whs never “suprerat' 

°r dumhiunt " in a very large pit 
mu l ”° world, extending from A* 
I-.ilio to the .Soviet and Chino* 
burden; on the Pacific.- The ‘fe 
Ameriuaiiii ", a phraso . wMd 
■severni comributors toss about earn 
luNsly, is and was a, myth, if'JKfW 
iS ,u l*‘ e h* the world hs a wr 

rnni*« hn., ___ ( .l ... 


Jo Political Economy : Past and 
Present Lord Robbins returns to a 
theme which lie has treated before, 
notably in a book published some 
twenty years ago, The Theory of 
Economic Policy in Classical Poli- 
tical Economy. A series of lectures 
at the University of Cape Town pro- 
vided the occasion for this study, 
which reexamines the earlier work 
and takes it forward to the present 
day. While based on the lectures, 
the book is a considerably expanded 
version. It is an important hook, 
not only because it is_ a kind of 
sumuilng-up by a distinguished 
economist of a lifetime’s intellectual 
struggle, but also because it pre- 
sents a series of well-argued alter- 
native positions towards highly im- 
portant problems. Even if the 
choices between these alternatives 
mat’s by the author himself arc not 
always to everybody’s liking, they 
give the reader excellent material 
against which to test his own prefer- 
ences. Indeed, there is hardly an 
aspect of the more controversial 
positions of political economy, such 
as the role of the market, the theory 
of property, or collecfiinsm versus 
private enterprise, that is not dealt 
with in Lord Robbins's usual lucid 
maimer and in a way that makes his 
own conclusion completely dear. 

The plan of the book is straight- 
forward. After a brief introduction 
which sums up the classical position 
and, incidentally, states with wel- 
come clarity and emphasis that in 
the classical system no distinction 
was made between the positive and 
the normative conceptions of econo- 
mics (“ description and prescrip- 
tion enjoyed a common titio”), the 
first substantial chapter is devoted 
to consumption. There' follow two 
chapters on nroductloii; two on the 
stability of the system ns a whole, 
two on welfare and distribution, ono 
on collectivism and one on inter- 
national economic relations, The 
final chapter discusses the link 


Tlirmighnut, Lord Robbins rightly 
and effectively uses u certain histo- 
rical method, not in the sense of a 
DnRinciiReschichtc, but rat her that 
which consists in reviewing the 
essence of past ihem-ics and apprais- 
ing their application to “ present 
perplexities”. Since this process 
starts with the tenets of classical 
political economy, it necessarily con- 
tains a certain presumption in 
favour of the underlying social 
philosophy of the classics and their 
followers. This is freely acknow- 
ledged by Lord Robbins, and he 
accepts as basic the spiritual 
continuity in . . . the Liberal out- 
look . , . the general outlook spring- 
ing from the great eighteenth 
and nineteenth century social 
philosophers ”, an outlook which he 
rightly points out was shared by 
Keynes, despite the differences in 
his theories which changed circum- 
stances and, therefore, changed pre- 
occupations brought about. 


It follows that in the chapters 
which deal with consumption, pro- 
duction, distribution and welfare 
mid the stability of tbe system, as 
well as that which explicitly exam- 
ines collectivism, partial and totnl, 
the starting-point is the classical sys- 
tem, that is a broadly non-interven- 
Lionise, private-enterprise, f roc- 

market system. Thus the onus of 
proof, so to speak, is upon the advo- 
cates of departure from It. _ Not 
that Lord Robbins is himself 
adamantly opposed to departures, 
any more than, as lie showed In 
earlier studies, the classics them- 
selves were. But these departures 
have to be justified now by a demon- 
stration that, in the circumstances 
of today the objectives of the clas- 
sical system can be more closely 
approached by means which at times 
go beyond the exceptions, from tboir 
basic prescriptions which the clas- 
sics had themselves been prepared 
to tolerate. 

In short, then, this is Lord 
Robbins’s own selection of die 
balance on a number of issues be- 
tween the Interventionist and col- 
lectivist elements of economic policy 
on the one hand tind the free market 
and private enterprise ones on tho 
o tb or. At a time when economic 
and political debate in this country 
has shown signs of becoming 


ptilari/ud between die two uxtrcnie 
vic-ivs. it is fascinating iu see how 
a highly civilized and experienced 
social thinker, who is ulsu u in tin 
uf i lie wurld, threads his ivuy be- 
tween them. My general impression 
is Lh.it Lord Robbins is prepared 
to concede somewhat inure to t lie 
inicrveniionist view than he was in 
the 1930s, but not much mnre. fn 
the chapter on consumption and 
production, this change of emphasis 
is hardly noticeable. This is not 
surprising since he is here dealing 
with broad principles of cither con- 
sumer choice or allocation of pro- 
ductive resources in response to 
market forces. He examines a num- 
ber of considerations that have been 
added to argue the inefficacy of 
market forces even in these areas; 
advertising in relation to consumer 
choice, , natural monopolies {public 
utilities) and technological factors 
In relation to production and, on 
balance, dismisses their importance 
except in a very few well estab- 
lished cases. 

When he comes to the stability of 
the system as a whole, which fn n 
narrower sense would today be 
called economic management, the 
picture changos. For here Lord 
Rubblns la dealing with fiscal and 
monetary policy and with later 
additions to these well-worn instru- 
ments. such ns incomes policy. 
Here tie is rather more eclectic, or 
at least, more tolerant of experi- 
ments of a limited character and 
rnnjje. Tho same relatively prag- 
matic view is found in tho discus- 
sion of international economic rela- 
tions and, though less clearly, in 
the chapters that deal with ques- 
tions of welfare Hnd distribution. It 
Is' especially striking that when dis- 
cussing tiie most effective exchange 
rate regime. Lord Robbins is free 
from any dogmatic, let alone ideo- 
logical prejudices which might, per- 
haps erroneously, have been ex- 
pected. In the chapter dealing with 
the international community the 
basic liberal view, in the eight- 
eenth-century philosophical sense of 
the word, is presented in a man- 
ner which makes it highly relevant 
to the problems of the later twen- 
tieth century. 

All in all, this is an exception- 
ally interesting book. It stimulates 
tbe reader ns much by what It says 
that lie will disagree with as by that 
which he will fee] bound to Rccopt. 



Figure-conscious 

■■ ■■■■■■' 1 " " tions on which the present system 

n -r, of official social statistics is based. 

By Eugene Grebemk 


MICHAEL J. CULLEN i 

The Statistical Movement in Early 

Victorian Britain 

The Foundations of Empirical 
Social Research 

205pp. Hassocks, Sussex: Harvester 
Press. £9.50. 

“The age of chivalry has gorie. That 
OF sopluaterg, economists and calcu- 
lators has succeeded, and the glory 
that was Europe la extinguished for 
ever.” Thus wrote Burke towards 
tlie and of the eighteenth century. 
He was premature in his lamenta- 
tions for at the • time when 
Reflections on the Revolution in 
France was being written, , it was 
still possible for educaced.and well- 
informed people in this country to 
argue about-so basic ■ a- : socdal ■ fact 
*s whether, the ' number, of inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom was increasing 
or declining, e question which was 
not definitely settled until after the 
publication of the results of the 
second British census in 1811. Where 
the demographic situation itself was 
obsqipe, ignorance about the quanti- 
tative aspects of other social mid 
economic phenomena .was timely to 
•have been, even greater. , 


argument social discussion. 
«nc£sl reformers in the: nineteenth 
-century demanded more .factual 
■“Mwmatioh.*; The Home \ Office 
rettictis,. which later developed into 
our system of ) criminal . statistics, 
;e :bagua in 1810 in response to 
Hand; - .by Sir Samuel Romilly in 
^.campaign - j . against capjwl 
'irregular censuses begab 

. .N Statistical Department 
: of ,Tjrada was set dp 

-tto Gerieriti Reg' ' 
S^fU Hl837.: Jt Was these orga 
uo^^ whlch ; provided the * foi 


But in the cbily nineteenth 'cen- 
tury tho collection of statistical in- 
formation on social problems was 
not a monopoly of government. 
Statistical societies were founded 
in the capital and in the 
major provincial cities , of which, 
however, only two, the ' Statistical 


£ 


Soolety of London (now the Royal 
Statistical Society) anti- the Man- 
chester Statistical 1 Society survive 


lahizA* 

uhda* 


to the present day. One hundred and 
fifty years 'ago, Bristol, ' Glas- 

? ow, Leeds, Liverpool and Shef- 
ield all possessed local statis- 
tical societies! However, the 
local worthies who were the 
leading figures in v these societies 
Soon round that tiie collection of 
statistic^ Information ou local con- 
ditions was' not a task fqr amateurs, 
unless they were able and wilting 
— as were Charles Booth and See- 
bohra jtowtttree at tbe tod of tiie 
nineteenth, century— ^o invest con- . 
sidarabie resources, both of dine 
and money in this activity. The 
distinction between tiie of ficial and 
the unofficial statisticians was by 
no means as clear-cut as today : thus 
G. R. Potter of -the Board of .Trade 
retied for Information about pro- 
vincial ' conditions on ■ “me co- 
operarion / of many . fotelWgeBiit ana 
well inf of mid genriemen* in' vari- 
ous parts of- the Kingdom 

• tii The ■ Statistical Movement •in-' 
Early - Victorian Britain, Michael J- 
Cullen -gives jen adcodnt of the per- 
sonalities involved • and , oft th«r 
achievements. Op dte official aide; 

be deservedly gives pride of place 
to the General Register Office fud. 
the work of Wtillam Farr Which* 
though ostensibly concerned.; pply 
wdth problems of vital 'statistic* ftpa . 

S nbOo bdsltJi', i transcended rtve bbpn 1 
dries of fltisse subjects. Thofatedical 
. statisticians '' concerned;’ wkb - the 

; ItaTuf problems of.' pubtic fM: 
- and tiwlr wdffeapft^ed.w^Watift; 


that some of tiro perceived evils 
might be ameliorated by use of tha 
insights gained from statistical 
inquiries. Dr Cullan alto provides 
an interesting chapter on tha' use 
and nbuSe) of statistics by Edwin 
Uadwick and his 'associate®. 

The Unofficial statisticians were 
already concerned with problems of 
methodological purity and whether 
to allow " opinions ” to sully the 

E ure milk of tactual information. Dr 
ullen quotes the president of the 
British Association in> 1833 remind- 
ing the association that "the new 
[statistical] section would have to 
follow straight rules, for if we trans- 
gress our proper boundaries, go into 
provinces not belonging to us, and 
open a communication with the 
dreary world of politics, that instant 
Will the foul Daemon of distord find 
his way Into our -Eden of philo- 
sophy In contrast we. find WUHarn 
Fas® writing that "man’s course' is 
dotorailned' by qpiqfan, and opinio^ 


Uhlnfofmed ^y adepts is .full q. 
delusions,* , wayweid and prone to 1 
exaggeration**. While one -might be 
not' quite as optimistic today, as ‘Farr 
was about the value of statistical 
Information, we are indebted to Dt 
Cullqn .fdr an. interesting sidelight 
on the history of ideas In early' Vic- 
torian Britain. 



Th6„ period of some fifty years 
covered by A.' Tempi? Patterson’s A 
History, of. Southampton 17Q0-1914 ; 
Volume. 3: Setbacks and Recoveries 
186 8* 191 4 ■ (157pp. : .'.South&mgton k 
Southampton < UoiveCdty *. Prd’ip. 
£6,50)i- saw /> Southern r ron struggling 

S maintain tis!p6tiP0 U -tiara prip- 
pal pawn get Jiuer port agaiftst 
the -;* com petition , ,of J 'Plymouth, 
Falnronth T • and* ; f other ; west 
country, ports. It -witnessed : a)sq 
the . ctock' ■ strike' of :■ 1390' vAdcbi 
together wifh tho ;pftlitictiL aoi 
and religious development- to rou 
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«-* nuycwBtH 2B 1S/H ENGLISH HIST ORY 

Neither Wars nor Roses 

- . — - still further if instead of cramm 

By S. B. Cll rimes th ? i,,fa ™«rion imo a paragraph 

j *-»• xj, ^hijuiw acknowledgements paced betwt 


J. It. LANDJ5R ! 

Crown and Nobility 1 450-1509 
340pp. Edward Arnold. £9.95. 

As usual when a number of separate 
studies originally published over a 

f ierlod of years-— in this case extend- 
ng from 1956 to 1972— are col- 
lected and reprinted, every en- 
deavour is made to give the collec- 
tbo appearance of being a uni- 
fied book with a title of its own. 
Crown and Nobility 1450-1509 re- 
prints ten of J, R. Lander’s articles, 
already well known to scholars in 
■b fifteenth-century 

English history, prints them as 
chapters ” and prefaces thorn 'with 
« first ‘ chapter ” under the caption 
®£ introduction : aspects of 

fifteenth-century studies 
There can be no doubt that this 
non-com rai real particularization is a 
fair description — Jt coidd hardly 
fad to be, but it is difficult to see 
how a newly composed survey of 
racent contributions to the general 
theme can really be regarded as an 
Introduction to ten articles pub- 
lished over the preceding twenty 
years. The author, whose 
researches and writings have 
the front line of 
historians of fifteenth-century Eng- 
Jf 111 *.. » well aware of the tttfflcul- , 
ties Jnlicreut in this kind of pub- 
lishing enterprise. He tells us that 

,liesa essa y* f ° r ' 

publication it seemed better to * 

n » v iri^ iem j * n original j 

Wrm without alteration other than 

E^n/ e W°!L*, wI \ ile “Seating r 
in a new "introduction” the vnrE i 

pn which his views have ! 
been changed os a result of further i 
research, reflection, and criticism : 
and of more recent publications of J 
other scholars. Second thoughts t 

th«r i e 1 “traduction, but J 
there is no doubt at all that Pro- s 

?‘ an ®[ er *■ ' right to avoid r 
having two versions of the same 

■ES * jP rtnl * by adding bits SI , 

pi ft wnn?it vetl ¥. et , more footnotes. 3 
it would have helped his readers, r. 


snll further if instead of cramming 
the iiifurmiirion imo a paragraph of 
acknowledgements placed between 
his preface and list of abbreviations 
but after the list oF contents, he had 
clearly stated the place of first pub- 
lication in a footnote to each 
article. As it is, the business of 
trying to find the place and date of 
publication is more tiresome thau 


r , “'MVIIIV uiau 

it should be. 

If one may defy die author and 
treat his introduction as something 
to be considered after his ten 
articles, one can say that the re- 
printing and collection of these in 
oue volume Is most welcome. 
Although these io fact do not treat 
a single theme, each one is Impor- 
tant in itself. It is not possible for 
the historians of the period to avoid 
careful study of all of them, some 
Indeed are fundamental contribu- 
tions. The first article provides 
general comments on the Wars of 
the Hoses which put them in 
sounder perspective than was usual 
at the time of publication in 1965. 
Professor Lander agrees that con- 
temporary usage does not allow us 
to use the word "Roses” in this 
label, and one wishes that he had 
gone further and inveighed against 
His use of the word " Wars ” to 
describe the series of battles that 
occurred between 1455 and 1487, 
wnich, as he himself reminds us, 
occupied only about twelve or thir- 
teen weeks in thirty-two years, 
and which " had nn ! 


Wydevilles (alias Woodvilles). Tills 

intricate study of family relation- 
ships is not exactly easy reading, 
but the autlior threads his way 
among them with masterly familiar- 
ity and produces some conclusions 
of general significance such as that 
Edward I Vs policy was not so much 
to build up a new royal party based 
upon the promotion of his wife’s 
extensive family as rather the de- 
velopment of diverse factions, with 
Hie Nevilles retaining favour and 
power for a more protracted period 
than often supposed. Few will 
quarrel with the mild conclusion 
that although marriages and politics 
were connected, the connection was 
far less clear and simple at the 
higher levels than commonly 
alleged. 

The detailed study of attainder 
arid forfejture in the fourth article 
is of major importunes nud indis- 
pensable to comprehension of the 
realities of the political vicissitudes 
of tha period. The detailed analysis 

a i tai ? der s for treason passed by 


the Crown pursued a policy of des- 
troying the nobility by means of 
attainder, even though Henry VII 
showed himself upt to use attainder 
procedure frequently and was far 
more reluctant tlinu Edward IV to 
grant revorsols. 

.The next paper, published in 
1956, gives a valuable re-iuterpretu- 
tion of Edward IV’s reign, but this 
now needs to be considered in rite 
light of Charles Ross’s recent full- 
length study of that enigmatic 
monarch. Thu two studies that fol- 
low are detailed Investigations of 
the Yorkist kings’ council and coun- 
cillors, and both carry knowledge 
of rheso vital subjects much further. 
The next one takes us into the field 
of foreign policy and militury nd- 

VAnlllFBO In I , 


financial penalties. tw, i f 

was by llD m n ;„ s SJ 

used by Henry \St 
greater degree than L?d4 
least from 1504. ever Hit 

Professor Lander show * * 
nf sixty- two peerage f2jK 
between 1485 and 1509 
forty-seven wore at 
another brought fain a 1 *?? 
lucrcy, by «t.hd4“ fefl 
recognizances and tin* in? ,| l 
fesxnr Lender's analysis *>' 
lat kinships between TfaS fr 
the peerage is 
highly rclevunt to our csiW, * 
lleury VIPs character SS&i 

■"fthpWnSSiffS 

sSl “ 3 SSi 


Duilloy, 

llenry'a UM of tfii, 
screw was fur from being 25 ! 
to the peerage but extended^S 
lowly folk on the ninuiSM 
texts, nnd if Dudley u M 
believed, without any 

The whole subject in tact no*, 
more comprehensive treEK 
it has yet received end a ST JS 
« greatly to bo 
then to the introduction, M 
mo i ,, ly t0 MmnwC 

recent work by other scholia A 

vaut mostly, to the theratt^J 
by Lander in his ten article « 
out in fifty-aix pages udimi 
by no fewer than 280 fooftiSn 
is not possible In short met u 
fSJjTfy gie new learning ba* St 
tilled. Suffice it to saythtHa 
ngnin Professor Lander be pot u 
in his debt by giving unmUm 
that must he read and Jgarf u 
wc are to keep nhreast of dnd» 
meins hi the study of fifttad 
century England. The b«i ii 
rounded off with fln'nMfc 
appendixes largely statistical li 
matter, and nu Index coraprebann 
even if microscopic in type. 


rs* imrty-two years, 

si 8*tiHcant 

. . c 5 11 l . he numbers or wealth 
of tire English landed classes M . Tha 
fact is that the motives and circum- 
stances of the bottles from St 
iUbaris to Stoke were so diverse 
that it is meaningless to label them 
collectively as a "war” or "wars” 
me second reprint demonstrates 
beyond cavil that Richard, Duke of 
York a aecond protectorate in 145S 
wm not brought about bv a 
second bout of insanity or Incapa- 
city on Henry Vi’s part, as has 
S een supposed 
* ht " 0ti0n cur - 

J ? 10 ^ ird Brt icle covers tbe much 
wider theme of marriage and poli- 

JSl in the c V tur Ti specific 
reference to the Nevilles and the 


>b,ciu uutv many or mess 

attainders were ultimately reversed 
as a consequence of royal policy 
and qow far the forfeitures of pro- 

B arty were commonly earned. 

uriiig the fifteen th centtiry for tbe 
nrst time attainders were imposed 
?&o acts .°E P arlla tuent, and from 
1398 entailed estates as weU as 
lands held in fee simple and to the 
use or the attainted person were in- 
cluded in the forfeitures. But be- 
tween 1453 and 1504, of the 397 
people nttalnted (other than mem- 

mISK hl^i ^aotihes), as many 
as 256 had their attainder reversed 
sooner or later, partially at least, 
it can no longer be contended that 


— -o- .■“■“■j *miu uiiiiLUiy uu- 

venturea In France, by means of a 
rapid survey of the Hundred Years 
War under the Lancastrians nnd n 
detailed study of Edward I Vs cam- 
paign of 1475, mostly from the view- 
point of military organization. After 
that we are brought back sharply 
to reinterpret the treason and death 
of George, Duke of Clarence. For 
this matter the evidence is less 
positive, and Professor Lander con- 
cludes his very close analysis with 
a surmise well worth pondering. 

ii •*!* 01ld m °st recently pub- 
tished article is highly important for 
tiie study of a feature of Henry 
Vila activities which until recently 
attracted Jittio attention but which 
has come to bo recognized as funda- 
mental to the realistic understand- 
ing or his attitudo towards many of 
his noble and to some of his not 
so noble subjects namely his use 
of bonds, coercion and foar” to 
oblige people to maintain their 
allegiance and other obligations to 
the king under threat of heavy 
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loss ness, the gift for leadership, the 
immense variety of his Interests and 
the resilient ’.energy displayed In a 
life more full of checks and defeats 
man of favour and success. 

The popular Imago of the dashing 
cavalier. Is a smnll nud. in so mu 
ways, misleading purt of the picture. 
Rupert; was much more than that. 
He was no mean strategist, a cum- 

“ "■Jtinjl leader of men. After 
tlie brief Civil War period, he 
provod himself as a naval coin, 
niniider, as on ijigonhius inventor, 

Canada^u nn 01 * A 10 ox P loru,J on 
E d n ,, ! “ n u «lvo governor of the 

duccd fhn fl y , Loi ?P a,| y «n«l intro- 
EuSii V of nw **oUnt imo 
He wns not a B roQ t artist, 
Si w "«’ J. ‘-raftsman ,n!i 
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»f ter in a skirmish 
vaa released after 
10 Mtervention of 


■ he cut n striking figure 

1 ura, wns involved in a dud, a 
in. ephemeral love affairs. Sicken 
with (he intrigues of the ed 
court lie joined his elder broth 
now restored to his lamb on l 
Rhine, quarrelled with him i 
moved elsewhere. In these od 
wise unfruitful years he perfeci 
his own technique nf meiMtint 
graving, his first piato being dal 
1657, 

Rack in England after i 
Resioi'iiiiiin fiu entored fully on 
second career us an admiral. 1 
Morruli ndmits that ho "MU 
RiTiit naval tncticlnit . . . out 
uiiperh fighting sailor . . • 
in nil but ono of dio major eoW 
monts of the Second and Trn 
Hurcli Wars : more than ’could i 
said of uny other Engilalt epif 
And in ovary one oMhcm hey 
in tho forefront of tha fighting • 
A fellow of tha Royal S«Je 
from its Inception, ha wm."*; 
In new ideas and some ulew l mw 
tlons to which Mr Morra|) 
a special chapter. He wok “W 
part In tho frivolous . plea* 111 *.' 
the court though ho had a 
liaison of whlcn a son »** 

(The hoy, whom ha sent to 

was killed at the siege of Vwnw 
aged twenty.) Hlf’.Mj.gjJS 
ing attachment was to 
Hughes, the first 

a daughter, in his later , 
seems to have been rep^w « * 
venerable monument ot lh e " H 
past, though he was only in n 
early sixties when he died- 

Mr Morrafa carries a 
of documentation with 

tml.u.. ipl. allaM riff C’JHi' 
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balance. ■ The character..' 
through cToarly and the narr 
though rich 1 la deraU, is 
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authoritative . work. . 
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By Donald Davie 


I want in begin by rending a poem. 
And since I shall rather seldom in 
these lectures be able to do this, 
let us enjoy together while we may 
the presence of poetry, us distinct 
from more or less impertinent prat- 
tle about it. The poem is called 
■* Man frail, and Gotl eternal and 
it will be familiar to niuny of you, 
though hot under that title; 

O Gad, our help in ages past. 

Our hope for years to come. 

Our shelter from the stormy blast. 
And our eternal home. . 

Under the shadow of thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure j 
Sufficient is thine arm alone. 

And our defence is sure. 

III 

Before the hills in order stood, 

Or earth receiv’d her frame. 

Front everlasting thou art God, 

To endless years the same. 

IV 

The word commands our flesh to 

dust, 

“Return, ye sons of men: ” 

All nations rose front earth at first, 
And turn to earth again.' 

V . 

A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone ; 

Short as the watch that ends the 

night 

Before the rising sun. 

VI 

The busy tribes of flesh and blood, 
With all their lives and cares, 

Are carry*d downwards by thy flood. 
And lost in following years. 

VII 

Time like an ever-rolling stream 
Bears all its sons away ; 

Thev fly forgotten as a dream 
Dies at tlie opening dRy. 

Like flowering fields the nations 

stand 

Pleas'd with the niorriing light ; 
The flowers beneath the mower's 

hand 

Lis withering ere S tls night 
IX 

Our God, our help in' ages past 
Our hope for years to come. 

Be rhou our guard while troubles 

iasr, 

And our eternal home. 

Those to whom this poem is not 
wholly unfamiliar will, on the one 
hand, remember it in parts nnd not 
as a whole, mid In the second place 
will romomber It as sung, rather 
than spoken. And this establishes 
two things about it: first, that It is 
a lyric poem, In the strictest 
pristine sense of “ lyric " ; and 
second, that in so far as it has been 
transmitted to. us, the transmission 
nas been oral, not through print. 
For it Is characteristic of orally 
transmitted poetry that some parts 
drop out “ ; and in Fact sanm of 
the stanzas t^hat I have just read are' 
m habitually “dropped out” that 
{hey may well be said no longer to 
Peion^ in tha poem — in the poem, 
that i S> as , i t "hoa been smoothed 
and moulded In the course of oral 
transmission through one English 
generation after another- And -it is 
;/wt poem — the , poem as it has 
•come down” to us, not the poem 
as originally composed and printed 
“-that I am chiefly concerned with. 

wiolly to the point to remark 
mat - the poem is for most Intents ■ 
“Ur purposes anonymous; In the 
sense that not one in a hundred of 
tnose who nartly remember the 
Poem will be. ablri to name its 
author. • 


_ Whst I . am describing is a. very 
• *ipd of poem, perhaps the 

ancient kind that is known to 
; other cultures as- well as 


'Print b«t the age of 
1 ® Br,d i of poem from before' 

i Jr. n8 ; wa ™vented.,. . 

1 i»p 5? ■' a “ch kinds of 

tim?hiS a iJ > f® n for a Iring 

fficnniiiy 8 OPjy ’quite lately that 
; be of them has come to 

US who Study 


queiuly agitated by our awareness 
that most of what wc study and 
value as literutiHe “ is just not 
knotm, and never has been known, 
to the mass of the English nation, 
nr of English-speakers across tlie 
world. Our discomfort about this, 
in extreme cases our feelings of 
guilt about it, can be allayed by 
attending to poems like “O God, 
our help In ages past” — a poem that 
is known to English-speakers far 
outside the ranks of any highly edu- 
cated minority as well as outside 
any Christian church ; a poein 
indeed chat has attained die ulti- 
mate classic status of being known 
to, and sometimes quoted by, people 
who know not what it is, nor who 
it is, that they quote. Poetry like 
this, which has sunk down so far 
into the common Anonymous stock 
of our linguistic inheritance, can 
best allay whatever populist mis- 
givings we have — and most- oE us 
have some — about devoting our- 
selves, so much of bhe time, ro pro- 
ducts of “ high * or ** minority ” 
culture. Accordingly we need not 
be surprised if poems like this one 
are happily seized upon, and atten- 
tively studied, among us. 

In such a case, I say, we need 
not be surprised. But what must 
be our surprise when we discover 
that the case is quite otherwise ? 
That even as we bend our energies 
more than ever before to the rami- 
fying traditions of the Child ballads, 
to tlie recovery and printing of 
anonymous and street-ballads, of 
threshers 1 songs and weavers’ songs 
and children's songs to the skipping- 
rope (not to speak of barrow-boy 
poets and Merseyside poets and 
country-rock poets ft la Bob Dylan), 
the attention we pay to a poem like 
“ O God, our help In ages past ” is 
precisely whut it was fifty yens 
ago — which is to say, no attention 
at all, unless we hRppen to be either 
hymnologiats or else historians of 
the Nonconformist churches I The 
ronsons we may find for this — mere 
bad faith, mere sloth, incurious 
inertia — are true so far as they go ; 
but til ere aro other, more specific, 
more historically conditioned rea- 
sons — and these may emerge in due 
course. For tho moment it seems 
wo must any that if cc O God, our 
help In ages past” represents a 
very ancient kind of noem, perhaps 
the most ancient kind of which we 
have record. It looks as if this kind 
of poem is a great deal too ancient 
for our self-applaudingly “ modern ” 
criticism to be able to deal with it. 

We think of this poem as a hymn. 
And that sounds right j for “ hymn ” 
Is . indeed the traditionally appro- 
priate title for one sub-category of 
the sort of tribal lyric that we seem 
. to haye to do with. More, precisely,, 
however, our poem is not a hymn 
but a psalm. In fact it is speci- 
fically and deliberately a version of 
ope of the Psalms of David, or 
rather of the first six verses of 
that psalm ; Psalm 90, of which the 
first six verses in the King James 
Bible are as follows : i 

Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations. 

Before the mountains were 
:broiight forth, or ever thou hadst. 
formed the earth and the 'world 
even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, tho'u art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruc- 
tion ; and sayest. Return, ye child- 
ren of men. , 

For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when 

• It is past, and jas a. w’atch.In the 
. .night.' -.• •:•:, 

Thou carrlest ' them aWsy as 
with a flood y they Mb M .a sleep 
ip the morning they ere like grass., 
which groweth up, . . ; . . 

i In. the morning- It flourishes, 
arid groweth iip i in the evening 

• it is cut down, and witherethf 
Need h be sriid that ’just such' 
dependence oii a sacre^ or. canonical: 


England by Siernhold and Hopkins 
as well as ( memorably j by Philip 
Sidney and his sister and iheir col- 
laborators on the Sidney Psalter. 
Our poet Is working in that Calvin- 
ist tradition but nr the some lime 
transforming it, administering to Lr 
h shock which in fact provoked 
many guardians oE tliur trad it inn to 
rise up. in arms against him. What 
he gives us is a -Psalm not trans- 
lated, but paraphrased and 
modernized, and yet In no sense 


As for tlie comparison, it shall bo 
with a poet of genius, Christopher 
Smart, whose paraplunse nf the 
Psalms, on precisely the s.intc 
principles, came ulinost exactly Indi 
n century nftcr " O Gnri, out 
help . . . Smart's version of Psalm 
90 as a whole should be examined. 
His stanzas which correspond to the 
two quatrains lately quoted are 
these : 


JTK sense F °' *■" * «■««* HJ** 
freely adapted " but modernized Are all respqnsible to thee 
according to a very strict method. The present a s the past; 

What he said himself of these com- Ev'a Thousands in thv uei-fecr slohr 
positions of his was that they were Are Ys die watch of vfiKiJSiht " 

“ TI ’ e bairns of David imitate! in the Arfl W^en^el^couSris casL 
Language of the New Testament”. ... ^ r . . , . 

And wliat this means in effect. iy ou ^ thorn off Into the deep 

n_. .1. _ nf vast- prpi-nllu frrt clann 


UIIML kill J itlbHllo J II L1LCLU n . ' . fl 

schematically, is that every time the vast eternity to sleep 
ancient Hebrew poet looks back n ", ,n , S 1 ' P eace Vl 


(“Lord, thou hast been our dwel- 
ling-place in all generations ”), out 
English poet looks back with him, 
but then immediately looks for- 
ward ; thus, n ‘ O God, our help in 
ages past”, but than. Immediately, 
“Our hope for years to come”. 
Original, he had no wish to be ; but 
independent, a radical innovator, lie 
certainly was. As one of his few 
modern admirers remarks, “He 
worked alone. No pope, bishop, 
college or committee asked him to 
undertake his task.” His achieve- 
ment, she soys, is “a shocking ex- 
ample of Protestant individualism”. 

And yet, all this Is of no account 
at all if, when we hear or read or 
sing “ O God, our help In ages 
past”, it strikes us as merely dull. 
And this may well be the case; for 
we have already found reasons why 
current critical precepts, and tlie 
reading habits they inculcate, should 
be ill-adapted to seeing anything 
responsible or sensitive or distin- 
guished in verses like: 

A thousand ages in thy sight 

Are like an evening gone ; 

Short as the watch that ends tbe 

night 

Before the rising sun . , , , 
or 

Time like an ever-rolling stream 

Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten as a dream 

Dies at the opening day. 

And about such matters there can 
be no argument — at least in. this 
sense, that no one should allow him- 
self to bo browbeaten into pretend- 
ing that what be registers as n dull ” 
somehow isn’t. All that a lecturer 
can do Is to avow quite sincerely 
that “dull” Isn’t how such verses 
register for him now, though it’s 
true that once they did; to quote 
from his author to show tiiat dull- 
ness was one risk the author Core- 


While others like tho grass succeed. 
For their determin’d goal to speed. 
Nor e’er revolve again. 

Does Smart turn to profit lhe elbow- 
roorii that he gets from two extra 
lines in each stanza? It seems to 
me quite evident that he does not. 
that on the contrary the additional 
lines and rhymes betray him into 
laxity aad vapidity. 

Well, but (it may be said) we 
ask of a poetic style — of a style 
in any art, and indeed of a style 
of life — that, it have more titan 
negative virtues. It is a weighty 
point, and one in fact that takes us 
at once to the heart of the Calvinist 
aesthetic. For that - is what we are 
now concerned with. And in the 
first place a Calvinist aesthetic 
exists.: “In nothing, .perhaps has 
Calvin been more .misjudged than 
in the view that he lacked an 
aesthetic sense. . . It was after 
all John Calvin who first clothed 
Protestant worship with the sensu- 
ous grace, and necessarily the 
aesthetic ambiguity, of song. And 
who that has attended worship in a 
French Calvinist church can deny 
that — over arid above whatever re- 
ligious experience he may or may 
not have had — lie lias had an aes- 
thetic experience, and' of a pecu- 
liarly intense kind? From the archi- 
tecture, from church-furnishings, 
from tho congregational music, 
from the Geneva’ gown of tho pristor 
liimsoif, everything breathes sim- 
plicity, sobriety, and measure— 
which are precisely the qualities 
that Calvinist aesthetics demands of 
tlie art-object. Just here, in fact, 
is where negative virtues become 
positive. Anu this is true, not just 
of Calvinist art, but of all art ; not 
jus{ Calvinist ethics, but of all 
ethics. 


The aesthetic ant 
perceptions have, bu 


tl the . morel 
illt hito them 


saw yet decided to take ; and finally and near to the . heart of them, 
to offer what he has found for his the • perception of licence, of 
otfn part to be an Instructive com- abandonment, 'of '.superfluity, fore-. 


parlson. This I now proceed to. 

In the first place the author of 
“ O God, our help in ages past”, 
speaking of that and of similar com- 
positions, declared : ' 

In many 'of those , composures, I 
have . just, permitted iny verse 
to rise above a. flat and indolent 
style j yet I hope Jt is every where 
supported above the just' CPU: 


seen, even • invited, and yet. in the 
end denied, fended off. Art is 
measure, |s exclusion : is .therefore 
simplicity { hard-earned), is sobMrily, 
tehae with all tha 'exitravd&anqqs 
that it has been tempted by and 
has. denied itself. I append to you, 
and to your experience, whether 
fn making 'git.. or in responding 
to it? is not this, lhe .yray it is? 


cause I would neither indulge any encounter time r rind .again ■ • the. 
bold metaphors, ,hor adroit 1 , bf question, whe* faced with a, Calvin- 
hard Words, nor tempt the ig^pr- istic occasion: do we have hers 
ant worshipper to sing without a. denial of sensuous pleasure, 
..A^fctanniniF. or do we not rather have sensuou? 


cal of Ute poet-of the tribtf.lay ? 
Nevertheless, it Is apt* that our- 
poet has Intended more man a 


.his understanding. . or do Wri not i 

And in “A $hort Essay toward the 
Improvement of Psalmody ” he 
, makes . die .same , point more : ? „ 

■ vehemently; “It was hard to ^ 1B namre of 
rlstram My verse always! within the **£j*“® 

bounds 'of my design ; It was hard & J 

to sink every line to the level of 18 normally; glv 
a whole congregation, and: yet . td ; . - Xhe Firench 
keep Jt gbovh eoittedipt’^ This 1 WaA in . mind •,.,•* 
a 1 poet.- Who,! if he , ‘practiAd! what • though; related 
Po dp arid t)iri ScrIbl©ras Ciab called , that - Galrin’ri 
*tBe\ art - of ririKiijg’V r 'dId • »* thp .flmt. bool: 
deliberately, after counting the testy', one n?lBht sriy 
i his eyes open to the risk he was- *‘It is equal]] 
running. His endeavour, may be reason of thri 


pleasure deployed with art unusually 
frugal, end therefore exquisite, 
fastidiousness? It. 4s peculiarly of 
the riatiire of Puritan art to pose 


jus$ this question,,. though tltat is 
by no means the account of it : that 
is normally; given. . 

! ihfl Firench critic B rujtedirri had 


e- plan,' 


the Parses 


I'.; . . y , ':^ w i. ,, .'b^criinfr;'eyer more, fre-.. 


was capable ipf^ any- style (njore.hfff .wv'le importanr to aake hete Ute 
f.vBted,*- mote/ ..jexrioefrure and. particular aqd. precise: force of- the 
audaci0.us-w|veii : :ye^ • todre^ are- tArin- cIassfgue ip.. French ' ViShghj- 
• : poems of his thSt< pfovd that he ut)d - Bruriefiferri • gives , a- succiacr 
was.) r - r. .--v*-.' 'definition-. of it in. t the passage jus^ 
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of it? 192 elegantly 
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nothing. 
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£3.95 paperback 


'Birth* A liberated look 
at the total experience 
of childbirth in one fully 
illustrated book. From 
conception to after-birth 
care. By Caterine 
Milinaire, author of the ' 
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£350 paperback 


,v 'Independent 
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philosophy 


•IhhUmI. Iii tiii 1 ! sense of “classic’ 1 
’’ classical ’’ — I lie su bo rdi tuition 
of ilt‘ lull tu *• i he concept i mi of tin: 
wliolf Pope ia. not classical, sit 
lens i in die degree tlmt hu is. ««. 
Ur l.euvis lias insisted, in " ihe line 
of wit ’’. 11 in classic in this sense 
jusi tvliai. fnr good or HI, wu can 
call tile poet who protested. “ 1 l was 
liuid in rCKirjin ruy verse alwiiy> 
within the bmiiids of my design 
"O (Joel, our help In ages past ” is 


. »* «jfn, our neip in ages past * is win uieir neigh ntnirs Just as am 
m tins sharp. Calvinist, non- Eng I is h Israel iviiv Watts shored t licir 
sense “classical'’ as is nor, inci- viction, and iirtitulutcd it for r 
dunialjy, any hymn • bs’ Charles mice und lor all, magnificent I v : 
Wesley. In fact I suggest dial, just "The C lmrcli the Carden of 
as there is a necessary and com- Christ " 

pci ling and often noted connection in> a in,. a 


David, tlie hard and warrior- king of bneiv and could iiunie. C 
[iiiciffii Is raid ? Calling Watts to conceive of a more tribal sit 
mind, undersized and sickly, demure or of u relation mure inin 
and grave and domesticated in and intimate between n poi 
Mimnverian l.imdon, the umimi iiis public? And this liappe 
sceim linlicriiiis. And yet I do tug the very height of what w 
gesi il. The Uissenter.s fur whom taught to call “the age oi | 
he wrote emieeived themselves in that sad interregnum in the I 
lie, very cm icily, “a tribe ", n of poetry frum which we are 
chosen people just as the aildcm to think.' a Yevtushenko or hi) 
Kiii clues were chuseii, in tension Ginsberg or Leonaid Cohen 
tvnli ihuir neighbours Just as iitici-jiu come tu save us, by reading 
Kruel was. Watts shored their foil- poems through mussed micro r 
vn-tioii, and iirriculuicd it for rliein and thus (if you please I) re 


Leaks from the lecture-hall 


By Crispin Wright 


umsueig or Lennaru inncn liove and prurient in out- modern 

come to save us, by reading Me'.r sense. After that everyone gets 

poems through mussed microphones more and more flustered whenever 
and thus (if you please I) reviving erotic and devotional experience are 

poetry as an oral art. found close together, John Wesluy 


G elling and often noted connection 
etwccit MethodisticaJ Evangelical- 


.Tiui.iuMiJwi,m uvmigcjiviir 

ism and Romanticism, so between 
Calvinism and “classicism” there 
is a connection no less binding. 
“ Simplicity, sobriety, end measure " 
— do the words not speak for 
themselves ? 


ictiuii We are a Garden mill'd around, 
eJical- Chosen and made peculiar Croimd ; 
tween A little Spot inclos d by Grace 
there Out of the World's wide Wilderness, 


wueieas IMiUClndge was 
except nmnlly h,tell||L W M 

°wl Ur tt ! Ul d *WT «uA 
Wliai Stephen sa I d of T| 5- 

ihm Ins tiiime «h DB "to*! 


CORA DIAMOND ( Editor) : 

Wittgenstein’s Lee Lures on the 
Foundations of Mai hematics 

Cambridge 19.19 


.r p lhi ly *. 80 ?i lely * * nd me « sui ? " Like Trec s at Myrrh and Spice we 
do the words not speak for I, and 

emselves ? Planted by God the Father’s Hoad { 

Tf this should seem paradoxical, And nil his Springs hi Sion flow, 
e paradox Is not of my making. To make the young Plantation gruiv, 

id I should be I'L'l'v unrrv In lini-i. 


7 1 . KHHUIIVH (iiun 

And i should be very sorry to have 

it l benight tlmt tins is special plead- Awake. O heavenly Wind, and come, 
big. I suggest Jit all came.stne.ss “low on this garden of Pert unto : 
that the common cause which the Spirit Divine, descend and breathe 
English Dissenters felt with the A gracious Gale on Plums beneath. 
Huguenots gave some of them a more ... , 

direct access to the culture which ™Jke 0,,r pest Spices flow abroad 
produced Athalie, tlian Popa could r<1 entertain our Saviour-God:' 
ur did get through rending Boilenu Ai,d faltii, and Love, and ' Joy 

mid Volt u re. For afrnr sll ihn nnnear. 


mid Vnl-ture. For after ail the 
Romnn Church produces its own 


, appear, 

And every Grace be nctive hare. 


ueiry os an orm air. found close together. John Wesluy Unit lii K name •« 

Tins poem is a hymn, nnt a psalm, in n sci muu asked ahmit Walts ’.s fiiint flnvour «r Uio i.,S nincw if 
But it is related as closely as the hymns : “ Are they nut tuo full of cause of its associating j ?*W 
psaim was, to a passage of Scrip* expressions which strongly suvmir min hvmns stili dear »« i!2iM 
lure— to verses from the Song of of 'knowing Christ utter the is still true tod™ “S n ?- 
Solomon: Hcsli t yea, und In a mote gross I emi find no other J?i. T 

A garden inclosed is my sister, munnei\ than anything which was when, us hue as 19fin . W 
my spouse; a spring shut up, u ever before published in the of Dissent declares UsI ** 
fountain scaled. . . . English tongue ? What pity is it. iniORiimiive literature 

Spikenard and saffron; calamus that those coarse expressions should is to be fuund in WnitA i l ® 1 
and cinnamon, with ail trees of appear in many truly spiritual but I lien goes on-lin7*/.,f y 5 BJ i 
frankincense ; myrrh and aloes, * And Robert Southey in think— to suy that this ZS ‘ 

with all the chief spices ; W7 is close in panic: he found only “with .22?* * 

A fountain of gardens, a well of Pure us was the mind of Dr Waits ''i thrusting through ft.'SESS 

TTh!n„ WdterS ' aiK scru “ ,ns f 101,1 r- fl . l,d “ s P«riiy wus equal to the im <* hatltos ", This ImSe nW 

WLlv, , i uc W dearness of his siylc-he is potent among us Slfe 

into my garden, my has m many of these pieces made omuo has become attached- 

K e: T h *- e ga T dl ® red so bold a use of sensible ima- 0110 of his books: hhffiSS 

W EffL';;s2 3 ^fKSSIfiigL 

iff: _-, nk o - ss?i=«aA«HaS: 


300pp. Hussocks, Sussex : Hurvcoter 
Press. £12. 


easily readable. In many places the 
problems of determining rite struc- 
ture of the thought expressed and 
its motivation are hardly less acute. 

It is difficult to be certain 
whether the project of producing 
this book was justifiable. No doubt 
Wittgenstein would have taken 
exception if during his life mem- 
bers of his class had announced 
their intention of combining io pro- 
duce such a work in his name. But 


VLh UH’ll v«i “vu i v urns 

puritans; and Racine's Alhalie, in , 

so fur os it ia Jansenist, is itself m Y Beloved come, and taste 
puritan art. Unless we disabuse our nieasam Pmin « > hi. Mun n. 


— - pleasant Fruits at his own Feast. 

selves nf certain stereotyped oppo- f. conic, nqi Spouse, / come, lie crys, 
sitions in our thinking, we shall lose WlLa » Love and Pleasure in his Eyes 
track of the Dissenting thread in _ . . . 

uar Cirlu.ro, even at this earlv stage. p. ul ] Lord Into liis Gar den comes. 


» i 1 , — m l 

Wth all the chief spicc-s ; 

A fountain of gardens, fl well of 
jiving waters, mu! streams from 
Lebanon. . . . 

I am come into my garden, my 
sister, my spouse : T have gathered 
my myrrh with my spice : I have 
eaten iny honeycomb with my 
honey: I have drunk mv wine 
with my milk: oat, O friends; 
beloved^' 681 a hundantly, 0 

And the Song of Songs or (more 


In the Lent and summer terms of 
1939— about two years after com- 
pleting the manuscript which 
formed Part T of Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematics and a 
few months before beginning wurk 
on the notes a which became Part 
f {—Wittgenstein gave thirty-one 
two-hour lecture/classcs on topics 
In the philosophy of mailicmatics.- 
Thc book which Cora Diamond has 


the question duos not primarily con- 
cern his hypothetical consent; no 
doubt he would not have consented 


to the publication of his private 
notes either. Rather it concerns liis 


produced is not, however, tin edition 
of Wittgenstein's lecture notes — he 


did not use any — still less a full 
transcript of all that was said in 


" , Mungo vt i mure 

properly, since it is not one song 
but manv) the Book of Confides 
is, we all know, the most erotic 


iiiiai crone 
item in the Scriptures and one of 


rest, in the mere external sense, 
there is no small danger at least 
in these times, lest the more 
pious and refiued should experi- 
ence a feeling bordering on dis- 
gust. 

Whose minds were the more pruri- 
ent and agitated : Watts’s and die 


j. .. . ‘IIIBTJUUI M{k 

dies linve conditioned us » thaw 


cannot read with a straight fra rS 

Spats Le f. Spb® 


the classes (the average length of 
the text for each two-hour seminar 
is less than ten pages). Rasher it is 
u conjectural account, based on the 
notes of four nf those who attended 


ot uic uissennng thread In _ - . . , th« i , ut enc and agitated: Watts’s and Hip 

our cuititro, even at this early stage.. OurLord Into Ills Garden comes. Baptist Hall’s? Or Wesley^ and 

The first such slack assumntfou that WeU pleas’d to smeU our poor E n f wL f , th ? £ we Southey's, both of them IllSh 

we need to be rid of looks like a , Perfumes, “Ow comical, we snigger, .church ^ Anelicans? " P..H n«irni ». 

B lo<3t nf AnmlrPe lUerinoiin,, i And mile ■k m a 1? Ana> • thac our Puritan forebears c4inn*i/i ' u r Puritanical , 


and bite ”, ^ JR 73KB 

busy bee Improve each jJjjL 
hour”, or “>^ s the 

Sluggard ; I heard hits rasriik 
You hove waked me too roil i 
niust slumber again I *“ M ill 
of these poems by Warn ut hit. 
feasible. But a defence nt ten 


(R. G. Bosanquct, Norman Malcolm, 
Rush Rhees, und Yarick Smytbies). 
nf tho essential points raised and 
discussed in each session. Wittgen- 


stein must have said a great deal 
more, if only by way of elaboration. 


a ? £e A t0 L e . r if J* ,ookfi '» k « ® Pm-fumes, fh« 0 iw 8,1 l gg % Chu «* Anglicans? "Puritanical” fo »s> b *e. But a defence it ten 

f A™*W s distinction between; And calls us to a Feast divine. ' 110t JJJL ^ “ «« should It seems, may or may not be riebt J VOu,d have to start by plsdnsAto 

the Hellenic and rite Hebraic emph.i* ! Swoottr than Honey, Milk, or Wine. c 0 Le Tev for describing repressed saxuall ?^ 1,1 “ ‘«idUlon that run? Slu 

se.s In onr inheritance. It is the 1 course tney noticed it. and reli*Iip,i u i« H s* exuauty — vull . fi A n „ n i- n..,. ~j rtT. 


Ilian is presented here. Possibly 
much of die discussion has also 


disappeared, though several fairli 


assumption that die more "classi- Bflt of the JYee of Life, my Friends, ^SstlciSi^’ "fl.if blto “ tainiy It seeins to be iom^lng S 

“ culture Is or aspires to be,, Tlie Blessing that my Father Chffif wIlioil niQde crops up i„ Church at lonar if 

t e Jess sylnpathy it wm feel with " v , , sends; chSj, K b Ji dC8 S 0,n . and tilB often as in Chapel. ^ 

the Hebrew Scriptures, and vice. lo, »' Ttute shall all my Debates ^i da, n they kl,e w per- vvhjle wo nro almnf it 

vorsaj ive need to remember that' prove 1 i l , ta at allegory can work Tijif , wo . aro Q botit it, wo mny 

Jori' 10 7«t eAthalie as well ns Ami dr in* abundance of m/love. M^JL tb fn/ teral 8 ? n « e is “beront R v ? been Mid ^hS!^w5!? 88 tliaC 
Phitirej that Dryden wrote T/w Mml , " ’ - f7 dao ^f riling on its own account. S5r own b ?r U 0 L Wa - Us , l,p 

und the Panther as well a R Mnr . , Jesus, wc ivili freaumt Rm»i Listen to one of them: oui own diiv. Hero is Lesha 


Ti i it win teei witti „ m . senas; 

tlio Hebrew Scriptures, and vice lour Taste shall all my Dabnies 
•vorsa , we need to remember time . . prove, 

Kacttto wrote Athalie as well ns Anil dr mis abundance of mu hove. 
Phedrei that Dryden wrote The Himl ' 

Jhe. Panther as well as Mac- , Josus. wc ivili frequent t3iy Board, 
tlecknoe; and that Isaac Watts is. 1 And sing thfa Bounties of our Lord: 
as authentic a voice of Augustan ” ,lt the rich Food on which we live 
England as is Alexander Pope. : Demands piore Praise than Tongues 

A second .false assumption i« , cam. give, 

likely to be even more obstructive uf C tr B °° d exa ^JPl®s here of 

if only because It Is particularly rifu ! hte l i Th" C ° ° 1 by m sInk j og .’! 

f for 1&e.%*ja6gSSSS*- 

be svnjrbouxed'Kv.thA latdef- onri Ply m° util _ Plot! la hon or the 


dotRiled exchanges, notably witt 


the mathematician A. M. luring, 
are recounted. Overall the text Is 


u- vTj j win cue 

knew per. 


Tl“ ' ■»—*—» > u« iia iran account. 
Listen to one of them : 

?te o » d0Ctr J n l- 0f l mion bfl riveen 
Christ and his diurch is of a 

nature so copious, that no one 
metaphor can properly represent 
mlJ r ere i8T e n l . be Scriptures we 
S.w VV ?5 h 1 ,,.^ f * ow .. shnilltudes, 


(17-iG), Christopher Smart's Jfaau 
Amusement of ChlUm 
(1770), und Mrs Barbonld's flumu 
mi. p ms a for Children (1782), to Bl- 


are recounted. Overall the text Is 
only slightly less compressed than 
Wittgenstein’s own philosophical 
notes on these questions ; though 
stylistically it is, and , was presum- 
ably constructed to be, uiu'cli mure 


own explicit reaction to the manner 
in which his ideas had “ leaked 
nut ": in the preface to the Investi- 
fiaiiotis he grumbles that he hud been 
obliged io learn “ that my results 
(winch 1 had comiuuuicuLed in lec- 
tures, typescripts and discussion), 
variously misunderstood, more or 
less mangled or watered down, were 
in circulation **. Is there Rny reason 
to think that Wittgenstein meant 
to exempt his “ communications '* on 
the philosophy of mathematics 
from ibis complaint ? Wittgenstein’s 
ideas on the philosophy of mathe- 
matics at this time were highly 
original and possessed great under- 
lying complexity ; and while run- 
ning contrary to generally accepted 
views, they hod a certain dangerous, 
because superficial, similarity to tho 
much cruder ideas of the logical 
positivists. .Is it even likely, then, 
that the audience would be able 
to avoid variously misunderstand- 
ing, mangling, and watering them 
down ? 

Actually, this anxiety is some- 
what allayed by a first reading. Tlic 
main themes of these lectures — 
the view that realist philosophies of 


us dc.HU'ipiivc nf a special subject- 
matter ; the suggestion that we try to 
u.ssimiliiic pure mathematical state- 
ments rather to rules of 11 gram- 
mar i lie ubuick on tho tendency 
tu tli i iik uf calculations as n sort 
of experiment with a discovered out- 
come; the attempt to expose as un- 
founded niHiiy of our ordinary atti- 
tudes concerning the harmfuincss of 
contradictions in logic and mathe- 
matics; the rejection of the idea 
of a foundation, in logic or in any 
other way, fnr mathematics — are 
all developed in Remarks on the 
Fotuidatiotis of Mathematics. Com- 
ing on the Bosanquct version for the 
first time only after doiug a certain 
amount of work On the Remarks, it 
.seemed to me that it contained 
few surprises; and that remains my 
impression of the fusion of that 
version whh the iliree other sources 
which Professor Diamond had pro- 
duced. But just for that reason. I 
am sceptical whether much of Witt- 


mathematics are rooted in spurious 
ideas concerning meaning; the hos- 


tility to the picture nf mathematics 


. auiuutuaes, 
‘mfeW the important 

uarod ^ frewntjy comr 

“ foundation, on which 
Ids people are built; but that con* 
vaying only the idea of mp£l 
b , ls compared u> a 


- — rr77"f auu nuvv 

'urrijnU WpAranhy of. Cromwell, 
which has the (os I find it) embar- 
.1 ^le, God'* Englishman, 
There is abroad among us on un- 
foumilaied assumption that Dldsent 
If special Ways- more 
English ”, than . the. Church of 
England iaf-jmd this in coutaxts 


* imnfiuuu ur LUO 

Piantnuort of ; Uls(ei ,j — a puilgently 
topical - • allusion, ■ historically 
resonant, which might have been 
elaborutad into something ingenious 
and striking, which instead is sub- 
diiccj to tho tenor of the rest, And 
another example is : the wav in 
which "spirit” and “gale” in 
adjacent linos Vivify each other by 

flWfl bifln iL<kin * •** 


our own day. Hero is Leslie 
Stephen in 1876: 

The name of Walts, associated 
with certain hymns still dear to 
infancy, has contracted a faint 
flavour of the ludicrous, though 
other poems of greater preten- 
sions me still preserved in the 
lower «cata of literature.. The 


mixintc in Blake’s Songs of /m> 
ucnce (1790), Tlie devriopratw li, 
as Professor Holloway has. thova, 
from songs to or about incottw 
to songs of innocenco. And !d iHs 
uepartment of poetry Blake so m 
sii minutely crowns and ire hk tads 
all his lircdcccesors. that odIv bfi 


For our own ends 


its seeking to destroy tlie aeroplane. 


By R. G. Swinburne 


Here we explaiu behaviour by direc- 
tion to a goal. Dr Woodfield con- 


, oE jlteraturo.. The very stron nous exertion ot toe W 
, rff’niS .u '«? ; Watts, Dodd- torfcal Iningiiiniioii can we get sp 
S‘ ld Wesleys, whatever pathetic access to the climate 4 
their literary merit, havo boon ^ ’ *‘ J - 
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root, by which tho idea of influ- 
f/ ,ce ( s likewise illustrated. But 




«•»« wriau iimsiniieu, aut 

though branches arc influenced, 
and rendered fruitful, in conse- 


popular enough to show that they 
are not InadcniiaLc expressions 
ot a strong roilgious sc mi iik- nt. 


JaV Ph«-.*i . iiourisnment, 

yet Christian activity Is not tliore^ 


teentif, . English ^DiSenr ' H a Kt ^ thc 




. v>u ini nil □ nis 

fart t e f illustrated by 
flivj u " 1 ° 11 subslsfittg between 
if L flnd , me, ! l ^ B rs. But though 
*®J dea ° f activity}* thereby con* 
W* there is - still n material 


50,000 co pi es of 

and Hymns’’ were annually print* 

aL* lh . ore any truth in 

tne commonplace about eon ns nnd 
laws, Watts's Influence must lutve 
w”. ! reaIOP ^aii that of many 
a, ^ d , , l nd ®0(l, many 
dlsiingulehed writers. But 


nTC tl,e lev °aatEoii 

oE thd Edict. of Hantes, has I think 

SIHT i*®" ^aMWsed, nor Indeed 
much studied. But in any case a 

irtfino nml «l . - . 


more dlsjirgulslied writers. But R‘ vc us pause is that both sow 
ft i i nn .^tilupnco is too intang. u,,d Dodgson thought Wst« W 
iuie in its nature to be easily spending their ammunition oui m 
meiiuNd. ,,y did Emily Dickinson also. , 

nd i* ' - ,1 — • * Between the Inst two autoonllM 

... v t n . .a 0 n«nb 


f *■ ‘"-mss (0 me cunwi * 
celing nlinut children which Blalrt 
beautiful poems rule out of coat 
Such an exertion is posslbla; hi 
I tin nut attempt nor Invite it 
and so the cose that I wont to nut 
for Wails does not rest in enjr.W 
nil the poems ho wrote for alt 
dron. It should ba said hotfwr 
that William lllflko end Lewis Car- 
roll ure redoubtable assailant* M 
any poetic reputation to hart !« 
contend with ; and what *nw« 
give us pause ia that both 
und Dndgson thought Waps ww. 

m. al 


232^1. Cambridge UnivorKity Press. 


siders two kinds of analysis which 
philosophers have given of goal- 
diroction, externalise and internalist. 
An externalist theory, such ns those 
uf R. B. Briiiihwuite and Sommcr- 


hof, nnnlysos goal- direction in terms 
of plasticity. Roughly, what makes 


r *i#uu arouua • 

»ot mankind ns a" whole not 


defect, thr rolatioVbeS A ■ did E^iy’ .taT 

these Is quite involuntmy. Had -I s a ] 1 we hear from , Between the Inst two aulMdila 

jj. J. 0en otherwise, the head ab ? ut Watt e’f hymns, or th at I have cited came A. E.-B*» 

ujJS* P°S8ibIy have chosen Jifi 1 ?! iS 0 *} 1 ? 8° ne ™lly l In ono " lan i ln 71,0 ant 3 

better feet, or better hatir)?- who, as Noel Annnn -i— .. , Pn«fi-< ■ tinin MimtfnB-f/iiir. lion 

S b,»ri - the' S 


Had cV- “ "2* we near from . between me last two ruwihw** 

head w“fi en about Watts’s hymns, or tiiat I have cited came'A. E. Ho^ 

losen Sfi 1 ?! t? 06 , 11 ? 8 cnerfl l!y 1 In ono S lan ' ,n 71,0 ffmu il 

ands- [ ’ a ?i Annan says, pioneered Poetry (1933), quoting four Hnrt « 
sub- ri liVturc-: WaHs and ^riVin^-Tbit jMj 


We give a teleological expluiiatian 
of saino phenomenon when we say 
ibat it occurred in order to fulfil 
tome purpose. The most obvious 
- kind of teleological explanation- Is 
where we explain a man's actions 
by his conscious desires or inten- 
tions: eg, “he went to London 
in order to see his friend ”, We also 
explain, animal behaviour by con- 
Jdoua or semi-conscious desires or 
mtatdong. However, both in an- 
. clout and modern times many inuni* 
m«e phenomena havo also been ex- 
; tunned teleologically. Aristotle 
■ u aimed that rocks fall in order that 
i bey mpy reach their proper place 
l In the universe, and today wc often 
explain . the behaviour of feedback 


lr the case that destruction of the 
Aeroplane is the missile's goal Is 
the fact that lha missile changes 
its direction ns tho aeroplane 
changes its direction in such n way 
that it gets nearer and nearer to 
the aeroplane. This, obviously, needs 
more careful spelling out. For ex- 
ample, oven if the missile went 
straight to the aeroplane nnd des- 


troyed it, it would still hare 1 been 
goal-directed because IE the aero- 


E innc had moved, the missile would 
ave moved appropriately. Further, 
tlie fnct that eventually the missile 
Stops phasing the aeroplane docs 
not show dint ft did not havo the 
aeroplane as its goal to start with. 

Dr Woodfiold develops a sophisti- 
cated externalist account hi order 
to deal with such difficulties, but 
in the end he concludes that no 
externalist account will prove 
satisfactory. His Main objection is 
Shat any externalist account merely 
describes- what an organism (or 
machine) docs or would do, and 
fits its behaviour Into a general 
scheme: whereas a teleological 


««««“««*. seven*; wnat sense -would It 
teentli century is out until after the describe the Church of Eni £ 
nineteenth century is under way. ** A little Spot Om tfih- 
,i“ r| SiW y ’ tit^ COuOBCtioU 1 T* Wo ri d, s wide WildeniSs” ? 'How 
“SI, French Protestant Is ni, could this be said of a Church whbsa 

still less with- its lunatic frinael hand is tlie 


,r^f l D8en .' the sub- 7* Yl’ outlult ^y or literature ", a «a oeciarm*. - m me universe, and today we often 

distinct -volition, they ffiJS?-,?® consistent reUting verse, bad rhyme wd sH, i* jgfg Br PWn the behaviour of feedback 

'•E«ft*K 0 ! JBbIyi l ^ ave chosen to filSf 10 SOcifl f history, that " in* ^yood Pope”. As I hSTewM aechaidsms such os self-guided mls- 

''HlJ-. S? n a UIlion with a better 1 ’ ,t0 ° intangible ... to another occasion, this if * £*g tlierniostats or physialogical 

SA^tirarefore . to supply the easily measured'' is surely a ve n? deal worse than uselesf- systems like the blood-sugar lioMeo- 

c waller wav of .i?L one of thn KWK M.. 0 . 0 *' 


1 T> T Protestant is m, p»uia tins be said of a Church whiS*« 
: L uaa ^ fringe, the hand is the reigning Sdf Sho e 

•S2W. French prophets ” who ^ops sit os Lords Spiritual In 
irrupted upon England in 1709-10 Parliament ? The Established 
• th« Rn2ni«u ely 8 Fawned, by way of Church is the national Church ; thm 
J prophetoss Anne Lee, « whnt "establisbmeiu” means— it 

tlie Shaker communities in America, if maintaining the strenuous 
. : Watts and Wesley end Cowuer *nt the church and the 

poet Henry SJfil."”- A » ' 

• r .tho etAirttSf.Rafoh 

7 ! :* **5% 5°«hly upo 

Horace f, V the 
•Polish Jesuit, .Matthew Caximfri 
Surbiewski (J99S4W0) In shor? 

EOgjisli Dissent ' floea -not offer a^’ 

.insular alternative to Eumiton.. 


iiKe tne mood-sugar lioineo- 
k u a die purposes served by their 
Maaviour (eg, a self-guided mis- 
■iie may move as it does in order 
10 Mstroy an aeroplane). What are 
3® faying when we say that a par- 
“cwiar phenomcnoh occurred in 


so many 
illustrate, . 
Iat us fre 


?^ der to fulfil a certain purpose, 
and what will show such expTana- 
lions ta be true or false? 1 


m 

i- 




quite plain that.in.no « 

contend for Wattrt K 

so many copies s £ per !°* lo Pope’s (wbJfa gM 

year after year, futo absurd \ “ or ? et -i f5^i!aSdl- • 

— consideration of how : a * ny u «eful sense an alteraeiwvLi' 

they . condition^ the smurfM Sv 3 ti 00 to his. That would bb 

« • tartan indeed 1 (And 

howivS^ll ■ * h ft sectarian commefitators Ji 

stk^ ne j ?Snd i i Insist— *j LmIIo ea » Hito.) No I Bousm 

thus speak's: f-^ ph<n A 08 * flol—just what a vast ox< fctly wrong:, so far *rom vr»^ . 

elect. h. P ,5S; !»!"* . 1W.» teveaU In our n™^' teprueniing M .«*• 


explanation seeks to explain the 
behaviour by claiming thaft it 


Andrew Woodfield clajiua.i.that 

iQCre are twn liasir nnttprnc .nf. 


cons id to ted 


occurred because the , organism 
bed the goal— die fact that k had 
.the goal of destroying the aeroplane 
inqdp, ti>e missile more as ki tU<L 


genstein’s thought will be made 
clearer by the present book (though . 


I am of course aware that I may 
have read back into it much of my 

nuin liHiirni'niarinji nf 1AIliraanc|.&li.*a 


own Interpretation of Wittgenstein’s 
published writings on mathematics). 
Certainly, much of what Is reported 


in the present text stands every bit 
as much in need of interpretation 


as the ideas In the Rcmarte; In par- 
ticular the later lectures, on the 
Frege-Russcll conception of a foun- 
dation fnr arithmetic hi logtc, seem 
more obscure tlian the correspond- 
ing passages in Part II of the 
He murks. (According to Professor 
Diamond’s footnotes, the various 
versions were hard to reconcile at 
iliis point.) 

Superficially, then, it does not 
seem that Wittgenstein’s ideas have 
been badly misrepresented In this 
extremely risky enterprise. In any 
rase, it might be thought, it does 
tint much matter if wliat is pro- 


dear, competent, detailed, and use- 
ful treatment of ids subject. He pro- 
vides a conspectus of the literature 
and should provoke biologists and 
artificial intelligence exports to 
think carefully about the meaning of 
their statements. 


There are, however, one or two 
important matters with which .Dr 
Woodfield docs not deal adequately. 
Ono Is the question whether the 
analysis of tlie ccmral.case of goal- 


direction Is adequate. Some philoso- 
phers have produced interesting ob- 
jections to allow that a man may do 
an action A f uud be caused to do 
so by a desire to RClticve G and a 
belief that A would achieve G with- 
out doing the action in order to 


achieve G. The objections turn oil 
tho point that desire* may cau4e 


tho point that desire* may caude 
actions iu a way unknown to tlie 


agent; only If tlie desire is one 
which the agent adopts as bis pur- 
pose for doing the action does he do 
thc action in order to fulfil the 
desire. 

Further, although the concopt of 
goal-direction may indeed be 
applied to inanimate machines by 


analogy with conscious agent*. Dr 
Woodfield does not spell out in any 


detail just (yhat tlie similarities are 
which make the concept applicable. 
Thus, as we have seen, agents have 
to have certain beliefs in order to 


E crform actions with purposes, I 
ave to believe tlmt tne cat Is xttov- 


toasfeterial, in. (be sen 
different artistic «w- 


! :i terms;-.' V ’ : . ,/ T . j. ~ ~}7- 

; 'hi W past the nqtfbn ,bf g/cii, ■•'ffil 
!' ylhist class dsm' nlvM Ufl n. 


uurorenc arnsne mm- , - . . 
7 Arid who was the .««*. 'JSfl 2«t'* 
these poems that 1, ask > 

toire? Was bedH pM 


.! yl wves ^ ’.odhti 


^vwioqon and gpaj expianatiou. In 
■ ‘Wtctionyd explanation wo explain 
i opeuri’ence X by tho fact that it 
' some end F and F is. a 

; jWfl . thing' — normally for the 
aKP' of which X is a state. 
i 1 .TJo° U 8 - E°ods are things con- 
i |i l f* ve to the - continuance of 
sniu or propagation of the 
; SI*' W ,e * , 1 l we say that 
Bum^^u? hearts in qrder to 

' 52“^ L he bod y> or 

hin^i 100 ^ 0 ?. 0 ^ *h® heart Is to pump 


En Other wOrds, the expiaoaaoo 
trite? an, kjternal state., .of. bhe 


organism (its haying the goal) as 
tho cause of its behaviour. Dr 
Woodfiold concludes that the 
central case of such explanation 
is where the internal state, is. a 
conscious derive ‘ together with ,a 


belief as to how that desire can - 
be achieved, “He went tq London 
in order, to seh hk .fiiertd J* to 


-. 'TV , , ; uiw e . opun , u n «ur 

Rrtd^stretch . vista j which may , of, 

be ditoying bi>t are AJ*b (to .sneak : tha 

; for myself) exciting and very- tetupt 'too 

’J"*. ■}. n, «« rorist itbe teipptaciori Lai 
idexnlore any of -them except bite 
.■ ■. Can 1 on mrimia uihkii -j 

Cl 


W*£P,iS-3ESl 

f, fir them - except one. 1 ■ ted 'by ^ toe ' f e * ? ^(Vague au4 




2s**fr*« 


- luiro r was. ne an pvvt» T7i R« - 
plui-preacher ? By no ' 

to, establish What View 
.tyhat be signifies ahd - 

War aqd above whaCCTer one ; 


be analysed as ” He iyent to London, 
because he desired, » see W« irita^ 
and believed that going to- London 
wou)d conduce to btin&ne it about, 

*i« nl ' Jia kin fetanlff ^ /VlW 
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rented is jii .ic curdle rc-rkrlhiii of 
iliu idiiis which Wiitgcn stein 

wanted in pm over at tlmt time ; 
thitt the work can stand on it s own 
uni! if it contains jmims of value, 
whether exactly Wittgenstein's own 
or not, then that will be a contribu- 
tion. Bui this is ton sanguine n 
slew. The dnngrr is exactly in the 
Wittgciisiciniafi flavour ‘of the 
tiling. That lhe itih in themes have 
been accurately retires en ted is, us l 
: ay, nruhnbly lineament inns. Tim 
trouble is iliac thc Mirmundingi 
■ind sources uf these i hemes mnv 
not have been so. H thni is so. 
then there Is a chance that this 
book may bo positively obstructive. 
For Wittgenstein's general ideas ill 
iliis aren go very much against Hie 
grain ; if they me cor reel, they are 
so for extremely deep- sen icd reasons 
which it is uf paramount philoso- 
phical importance, and exceedingly 
difficult, to grasp ; and it will 
become that, much more difficult 
it' wo accept us authentic a pic- 
sen cation of his iiiahi themes against 
a background in which lhe undcr- ] 
lying reasons are poorly nr inaccur- 
ately expressed. Indeed, authen- 
ticity apart, a poorly presented 
account of the reasons for what may 
be a sound philosophical idea just 
docs inevitably get in thc way, just 
does make it time much harder to 
see Its virtues, l'o-. avoid misunder- 
standing, I urn not asserting time 
such is tlie fare of Wittgenstein’s 
ideas as presented in this book ; 
whether that is so would lie u 
maLter of derailed icxenrcli, beyond 
the scope of these comments. But 
uny teacher of philosophy ivili 


affirm that an, at best, into in j > let e 
reception of the ill pus which he 
tries to get across in seminars is 
* "fi norm. (The book concludes 
with the remark, ’-The seed 1 am 
most likely to sow is it curtain 
jargon.”) SHU, now that the hook 
has been produced, I suppose it lias 
in be said that it is smnetniug which 
no serious student of Wittgenstein 
can afford to be without ", 

Ope aspect of what is reported as 
having taken place in these classes 


is extremely disappointing: ihe 
apparent near total failure of the 


iipparcnt near total failure of the 
audience to put Wittgenstein under 
more pressure to explain his ideas. 
There are so many questions they 
could have usked, in particular con- 
cerning his idea that accepting u 
proof in always more n matter of 
digui/icntion than otf strict recogni- 
tion of its correctness, and his rejec- 
tion of the view that logic ;md 
mathematics have a responsibility to 
our use of the ordinary statements 
among which they enable us lu con- 
stouct Inferences, Especially, srrik- 

a it nli* lifflA . a. L. ... — - j 


ingly little seem* to have bean said 
by those on whom Wittgenstein had 
the most deep influence — Gashing, 


Malcolm nnd Rhees. (Though at 
least one remark credited to Rhees 
m the Bosanquec version has dis- 
upp eared from Professor Diamond’s 
text.) One suspects the class was 
pretty much overawed— perhaps 
Turing’s presenco did not help 
either — or perhaps, as suggostud 
earlier, a lot of the discussion has 
simply not been reported. But if 
what is presented is more or leas 
the extent of it, tvhsr an opportunity 
was missed. 
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MrW|»iI the body, wo are say- wou» cooduce^to tgngio# It-ofiota: 
kfiert tkpn putop bjpad, ;')W' N„ r 6aw 
Si’JK.'fr- ,a * mtng mat it . 1 <**» 

^'(because brgSnt«is ate thereby' because ottoe^rimdJaridejj to the 


shabby^ 
j Wa -^- 


f bowisver, accord- 

r e ^ l0 ^ W<io<mkd > 'U very diH«- 

to. destroy. 

I claiming 

«>P tne aeropUnh mny 


because of the(r stoaiarities to tbe 
ctmtind - c*«. , Tp. say 'tNt 
missile hds toe gopi of destroying, 
the aerophone js to sat^ihet n- 


bebayVw. as tf 'li bad, a'.cpttajn 

desire. -.indv At tWs. potot 


ing through the < door If I am to 
move towards the door In order to 
catch the cat. But just what aspects 
of toe missile’s- behaviour are 
. analogous to those of an agent who 
has a belief ’? : Th'o obvious -answer 
Is time stimuli i from the aerpftluie 
impinge' on soma part of the itnssi}e 
ss as to make it change its ,T dirhc- 
tiou. In the same \tay Os stimuli 
from the cat imftlngfe on my eyes 
so as to make me change the direc- 
tion of my movement 1 , - 

fluf ’* to toe Jjame *ay as” needs 
further analysis. If this toerh done 
a- purely behaviourist analysis might 
- be provided of what the mlisHe and 
. toe man have in common in respect 
of toe- way in which tbeV mter 
bejiariour undef the , Impact: of 
Stimuli, from without.- Tbl^ would 
not affect -Dr, . Woodfkfd'V ' inatrt'. 
.wofats. that we -fiJctibe to 

liiantraate; objects in so '‘forte 'theft 1 
behaviour Is similar to, tbtt wf men 
.-With consdous purpose*/ and that 
iu attributing 1 behaviour to goal 
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oy- the aeioplane 

to diyertca beforq 
ag . aerbplanh mSy 


: Br « / Calming , that 
W , iL ntova ■ as : it wa* 


the analysis censes., Dr Woodneld 
doe* ' not consider toot ho has .to 
provide an analysis, of what It. is 
to have conscious .or, 

beliefs. v . . 

*’ To general he; has produced jp . 


in attributing behaviour to g0«I 
idirecrfon we ore claiming that it- is 
brouglit about by -an, internal -state;'.- 
But we . would ■ then be J abte to kaar- 
whlch bebavioural-f natures nUkoTtf 


brouglit about by an, inters 
But we . would - men be J *hl 
which behavioural -features 
the' tue;. that the intern 
bf ,*n, jnajirtoiata [ bhjeog 
.acthons “is "a swtt' or i 
tp ? 
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n , _ * r! opponents in the 1780s and 1790s 

l>y Marcus CunKffe , h i“ #1 ,3Cen elaborated bv historians 

. "f popular persuasion. Jn this 

■ »? ~ picture the Revolutionary genera- 
te r CHARD II. KOIIN : w “ correct to regard standing 

~ . , armies as a menuce, and to suspect 

Engle and Sword the i reaction ary tendencies of some 

? - u«? 8,nn,n ® a of t*M» Military of .V ,e wartime leaders. One bit of 
Establishment la America evidence whs the founding in 1783 

^_Cd jhr MacmiUan. £8.50. S&jS&SlSi SlSSfiS 

1 ' ' 5f p f* American and French, and 

Standard defences of the American tT'll. ' d «?J d “E* 


pis jn these merely as a grudging 
national reaction to crises alone the 
frontier and in Europe. Professor 
Kohn s argument is that a permaii- 
2* "ftnr establishment signified 

very d fforent rhinos m ikn « 


IU nnicriLU «« JOUnOHlg in 1783 

jg? CoHa - Macnlilian. £8.50. er^SMinJS S'ESftfi 

" 1 ~ ' Sf p f* American and French, and 

Standard defences of the American sitfe in rL d S ndflnts ' Anoth «r 

SiSSsAffS!.? 

'« a neglected, rtctlmfred - iJ ft£ todestrov S SR ? e , xt ic c l,0,,Jed 
tian. According to their version the sovereignty p3e of r s L atfl 

success of the War of Independence was thB? h- JA n ? w constitution 
was jeopardised by the fSllure of Jfehfe r a i r fk ' Entrenched 
or the states to provide Federalism these 

adequately for the Continental iibSoSe « ■ lr efforts t0 

army. Matters wore somewhat a whL VHOSS? M P art oE 
•"‘Proved by the new const I tut Ion comrnl nnS P «i^ tW8 
of 1787, which at least ompoivercd ££faj °ff p iSE» embodying a 
the national government to raise Hamilton °w«« d *S, ei Cl i5?* Alexander 
and maintain armed forces, end , t J le chief villain. 

^is n ateri the president as com- wjriilr? 1 R*h«m isfl tB * P rovt >^d die 
nionder-in-ehief. But in the w J, Reb °Eion to which the 

* U r P ,^ l h an , St0ryi . the tin y standing iire^snlSr^Pf 00 ^ 041 fln ««* 
army barely survived the effects of IZ tX y f fo,ce - Hamilton and 
parsimony and demagoguery. Only Jefve/ □ ^‘‘reached them- 

dire emergencies, such os tho das- w i .^ r , r?^? 7 ' 98 ' Convinced Hint 
truction of General St Claims force Jh a r X. pi was Eminent, and 
by the Indians in 1791 nr the e il . Republican opposition was 

A-hisky Rebellion of western sfie V AJimf ’ n s “ d ropre" 

Pennsylvania In 179*1- could induce Jl nd - SQ d ltl0tt Acts, vastlv 

a rasponao— panicky and belated— as a result °m t ! le arn W— md 

J» the public. Nor was anything nod eI?f.V?H S C tl - ie,r own Party 

do no to vivifv ilm thanr.»i.i.i .i, ensured me trmmnh nt 


. j-Vf J Si 7“ u **a*i*neiic Sign ir 10 11 

rnnrP'jpv to thc “ I,ariol, - 

i"//? , c °r Federalists and to their 

£J5 ? ,tlcs J t!,ot wns a 

wi Jl Su ?- throughout the period : 
that Federalist military progr amm es 

D0licv i - US i ,< !? d ®y berate Political 
Pr?.»i Cy ’ flnd . . , at Hamilton was in 
truth an ambitious Intriguer. 


L li «2, wa . s already an anachronism 
by 1792, since— quite apart from the 
voxed question of federal versus 
state coutrol— young Americans 
were not prepared to submit to 
compulsory annual 'training The 
}tse of farce lit thc Whisky Rebel- 
lion whs highly effective. In tho 
fevered nhimsiiHai..-. n c 


...... I.IH niKiiiy enecuvo. Ill tlio 

- » ‘^vered atmosphere of tho late 
«s 1790s the Federalists hud some 

Tn 1 nnrmcjri^ 0 u ! e Republican 

In opposition as alarmingly perhaps 
seditiously, pra-Frcncii. 1 

w- Professor Ko tin's most important 
ill conclusions ho cm to be, first, tiiat 
u . Washington, John Adams mid other 
re moderate Fe<leralists never nccep- 
n. ted the extreme Hamiltonian nosl- 
rc tion ; and, second, that during those 
in ye “f, a r °nsonnbIy satisfactmy com- 
h- promise was being arrived nt. 
d Pj av,n B national unity, the Federal- 
w SLgTff 8 a,w, V s aware tiiat the 

" SZfrf-.r* F divisivo ""lion, 

r™! 1 f d, .°y f ? Ir tlint Hi® Kepuhll- 

0 cans exploited It duiiingno/cully 

° VS ^ ni0 A, r ? ther tlion plottei 

n E fl ! t . ho fil,1 bitious Hamilton was 
S KlhT ma " , 0n the sec °nd point! 

t,lat ’ not “begot her 

' SS£ ly> the . Vttltcra lor "he 

n Wi, WaS s ? t iu n wny tolerable 
' io?kk C Parties though delighting 
' 2Sf t *S? r - The,e would be a small 

1 m Sfnsf a f ri r* hard i y comparable 

Elir °P 0 > functioning for 

Jaiw A nrnf “t® fr , ontlei ' constabu- 
fun,.Ted M t Wcs^'ro'lnt— 

sss? T» itl ^ SoM; 

hoc JSffi . 
toei units summoned into federal * 
service yet raised by the 252 I 
Political considerations, Inclmlini! 1 

SacsAKts.si ■ 

tored a few yours afterward in -mr; E 

l 
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- puiucKy ana Delated „ r „~ i: army — and 

Jn the public. Nor wns anything and elsftrla tl . ie,r own party 
.IS.'} 0 theoreticnl altor- eiem! fhlf' 6 ^mph of their 

tiHUve, tho militia. In rhetoric the n?esT^.»S? m . as ,J effer ^” in tho 

W u S the "“Hon’s bulwark theless ^ 5 f 18a0 - Never- 

S^SfiSEA Militia Act . of Stares JS? United 


bureS fe Sf a ^ i Koh,, thus secs the Hcw- 
mirgh affair as an actual thoucli 

?, bo _ rt L” conspiracy involving cojfu! 
sion between certain army offlcera 

grass n Ho°hn/- St manibe rs y of Con- 
grass. Mo believes there might have 

been a mutiny or some other form 

E^ 10 - lf °"«*nSK 

ington bad not promptly squashed 

S?^v d sym° 

SgSHS I 


me nation's bulwark ”. theless 7w Vi. 1 ^ ADU0 - Wover- 

7 flrSLn t ft/ S * the . Millt,a Act . of Stares whh y incwmfi d th ^ United 
1792 revealed, Americans were not an arm« Vi.J* stlluti . ous t including 

i - J *» l ? spend time hr money oh hSns amount , rernane / and peiT 
ineffective citizen sojdlery. re volution! d “ k,nd of counter- 

tha vli' 1 *?*** Sword Richard H 
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aty policy, and a bargain for n 
land-greedy nation, even if lndi»n 
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drawings and plates. tcxt . ' Buildings ami rural ' 
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d- out recruits ; y 0 t «!? flod # 
‘o entity was discu^ *£ ,8 tf {«S 
e might soon become a? 5 

ie monster of Jcffer«n»i- ? wi3 

n Party affiliation. ^“ n dfc 3 

woro Cr S or3^ 
it west) niTJSShJgi^L ftIl ' ,ou,k - X 

* hotwoSn^ha 
I hE Hwj complaint of ♦iJ** ^ 
; *• 1780s and 179^ '£'» 
“ und negative. ^ 
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- but were nctuallv 1 

: §!«f sl 

-awHaS® 

n»n, »r™ gover "”«"^fill 

The defect oF such tmmb 
tei-prctatiuns is that X iLa 

S«SW - JBES 

^nn°t U ji;L ii^^The 
?‘ d whether “ tho United Stun* 
was to he defined In the dotulir 
U/C plural. These wareL- 
nil...! ,h V ferment in Europe 
ill ml hisiiii ical continvenits » 

" , "■* that intricate and shifthi 

wl. 1,a ‘ not incompadbk 

nun bitter nniugonisms. In fan 

llll>V nillll n ... . • . ■ m 


n; ; **hi ui me enny y 

■ ii t V s n,ust ‘“he account of 
raenlnny and consensus. Prof 
Kuhn has applied himself to 
■ “lusivo, perhaps 
in moly tnipnsslblo tusk with h 
miuIhgiMit dihgent-O. • 
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uni! greater privileges enjoy 
■"•kilied slaves \ slave drlvors ai 
slave mummy (ns Pro 
vionn vgsi* has also tlentenst 
(K'Cii])lud ambiguous and 
ciiriiiiis puNitlans, torn be 
satisfying the doinnnds of 
owners and tho needs of 
felhiws. «‘j,i the Old So 
Messnr Owens concl 
Africans, whom we somodme 
easily call slaves, • led thrf 
thougli .essentially sobered live 
run awareness of the harsh dr 
stances they had to deni wfil 
order to survive as ' men 
women. 1 * 

in spite of their perauaiWM 
many of Professor Owens’s flnd 
nave already bead reachedfor 
pitted) by other scholars, ,3nus 
publisher’s claim that Ws . b 
. Presents u nftw look, «. 
black slave " Is aii tMsrtd 


-•^jlued an indispensable guide tn David M. Wilson : ' 


Owens s concern J s » 
i B T fl experience 
i?f od Sf wU-m offer 


j Howard ^r 1 ”* “Petes, cousins and adnm^ oram among slaves, require 

la "to get inside „ relations » slave father. « opwd careful and consldel-ed exeroir 
mce, to convey a JjjJJ*® relent commentafm? « J Pearly, although he observe 

Her an j analysis of hSI s not emasculated by „ **** African influence onJ 

of his impression. _ _ y ° . 5Pwer]es$ness. d,,,. can slaves was orofound a? 
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, Moreover, parts of - 
cusaion, for exerodle, pf. 
types and effects of meaial 
ordta-s among slaves, require 
tarefuj and considered exaroin 

Similarly, although he observe 

the African influence on./ 
can slaves was profound an 
serves' full-scale treatment « 
number of approaches H , Pro 
Owens merely skirts aroifnd th 
troverslal topic of " African 
tJona”. Again, as-ia becomil 
qreasingly evident^ Slave narr 
and reminiscences, valuable a 
ye.'- deu be made to support 
ttcally any statement about 
responses to servitude, and' 
he used with cailHoit. 

The picture drawn here of * 
e and :; culture 1 * secna 
pended Somewhere' in the 
three " decades of the * 
Yet the 
d its peculiar 

hisiitutionextf 
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The learning process 



— 1 — ■ ' ' thought and learning so as to mako according to Professor Higher, 

Hu MirhflpI Orant Ihls I com P ,ete “" d harmonious. "If requires devotion: in Gel-man, Sitz- 

By [VIlCIlAei tjrtMII you happen to bo an engineer and fleisch, or, as Lord Unlifax (not 

, a * s ® enjoy singing In a glee the one you think) more glamor- 

clubj^ then connect these two activi- ously put it, “the struggling for 

GILBERT HIGIILT : tics because they are both knowledge has a pleasure in it like 

The immortal Profession - orG!, Irectonfc abi- that of wrestling with a fine 

-v tv 1 , . ... , bty oE man.” This emphasis on the woman . “Oh eirlsl 1 ' an elrierlv 

223PP Hew York: Weyhiij.,ht nnd whole, complete, man Is of course Vassar professor^is reputed to have 

Ta lley. $10. classical enough, but is there not cried, “is it -not truly marvellous to 

rr~ m — ™om also for wholly unintegrated, hear tho echo of a single vowel 

TTjphet j. Q p n P i N d> act, ^ es “UU* to ringing down the centuries?" Yet 

Gilbert Hignet is one or isrit time, to provide .relief and a tho life 'of learning we are told bv 

^^SerSnom to V the bl UnkS ChangC ? . . ■ niM? Leds hLmty Ctowar^s 

States. Against fee strictures of an The second chapter, "The life- J^ U ^l 1 ,, not l °” 0rds P u P i,s }. 

American press that is often higlily sIon °f Progress'’, restates, elo- “ uthor s «y s " e is 

Critical, and never perhaps more ^uently enough: the • well-tried ‘ d C °c? tant 

critical than now, he sets his own thesis that material progress,' In tellectual renewal (Chapter. S). 
persuasive personality, and his although a great -deal, is not every- One necessary aspect of this re- 
characteristically classical talent tntng ; reminding- us, for example, newal, of course, Is to make sure 
for saying ‘ things of permanent “ Amnesty Internationa] s report tiiat one remains aware how 
value which are, or ac least ought “ at torture is being used, Jh oUr audiences are reacting. Arid bow 
to be, thoroughly familiar; but say- own da y« «y almost half the world’s undergraduates, or anyone else for 
ing mom in such a winning way governments. that matter, could over react 

that ‘ they carry conviction, and These governments would do bet- favourably to ■ the so-pervasive aca- 

cveri sound fresh and novel. • ter 'to devote tlielr energies to de- u®? 110 . j^gon Professor Highet, 

Twenty-six years ago he pub- veloping "The Liberal Teacher” quite nghtly, cannot imagine, 

lished a book called The Art of (Chapter 3), who differs somewhat. When you use words such as 
Teaching, which deservedly became as Professor Highet told us in his stylistic development and abs-. 
a bestseller on a somewhat remark- (ast book, according to his or hor tract and seinnmic and nnom- 
able scale. Its plan, ns defined by place and time, but who at each clous and abrogate and its ille- 
himsclf, revealed what Professor and every epoch must set a good gitimatc brother surrogate and 
Highet was and is about. First It personal example, must believe and modality and so forth' — particu- 

larly if you cluster them closely 

— together— you can observe tho 

Jurv Dutv s ^ e Mtu E 

Vr-*- J ■ v * v J r ... wero brushing them over with 

‘ Harrods of Oxford Street ’ warrti aspic. 

The defendant says. Professor Highet also confesses 

A mistake is a lie. lhat c whfla he I . rcad * 

T. S. Eliot’s phrase the object ive 

* I don't want to know ' correlative, becomes yawny and 

Thu wltnp** «iuc d °zy. or even ceases to he awake 

altogether. And he might have 
So she does know. gleaned an even richer harvest of 

• r & — j.* 1 11 — a_ j 


Jury Duty 


* Harrods of Oxford Street ’ 

The defendant says. 

A mistake is a lie. 

* I don't want to know ' 

The witness says. 

So she does know. 

* I swear by Almighty Cod ' 

Twelve of its say. - 

No lightning nowadays. 

Four hours talk at the Police Station 
Has fitted into one page of notes. 

What were they doing ? 

Someone has handled 
A ratty old jacket 
And a smeared TV set . 

Soifieorte else has pretended 
For five minutes and ineptly 
To be a policemen. 

Why does defence counsel challenge me ? 
Do I look prim about catmobts ? 

Is it mu diamond ring ? 

Am l old? 

I go home every night 
To handle, to impersonate. 


Patricia Beer 


J argon from the heavily cultivated 
[elds of anthropology and socio- 
logy. The criterion, surely, which 
teachers ought to apply, is whether 
the unfamiliar terms arc necessary. 
If not, why not use familiar words 
instead ? 

It is all a matter of communi- 
cadoq, to which a subsequent 
chapter la devoted. On tills subject. 
Professor Highet, who knows all 
about it, is at his best. He is veiy | 
sympathetic ,to the other preaccu- ; 

E ations which cause students to 
ccome distracted, such ns sex. 

But bo writes with horror of (he 
politico-soda]- - disturbances in 
American . colleges during . the 
1960s. Earlier, he has argued that 
a teacher concerned . with the 
improvement of human society will 
exert more . Influence if he merely 
teaches social reform rather than if, 
he engages in active revolutionary 
politics. Now ho gives & vivid pic- 
ture of wlint it wns like to be a 
professor during those troubles. 


lous, in spite u( all the torrents of 
criticism. As a per Former of music, 
end writer about music, though not 
a composer himself, Schweitzer 
ranked high. But Frn lessor Highet 
is also quite right to lay miphasi.i 
on his books about religion, and 
especially on that astonishing work 
The Quest for tho Historical Jesus. 
If, instead of going to Gabon, 
Schweitzer had gone on writing 
theology, lie might have dwarfed 
other theologians, and provided 
that synthesis between religion and 
history which Gibbon had failed to 
make permanent. But I suspect 
that Professor Highet is excited by 
lum for a noth or reason: because 
Schweitzer must- have argued that 
all his activities,- however varied, 
were " integrated ”, seeing that 
like Goethe he tried to make him- 
self the Universal Man. 

Schweitzer had seen Jesus as Just 
such a man, though n fallible one, 
who did not proclaim himself the 
. messiah. This approach elicited 
reactions which may have helped 
to convince the author that a Ger- 
man theological career was not 
what lie wanted, or could got. Pro- 
fessor Highet’s own discussion of 
Jesus, as befits a book about teach- 
ing, dwells particularly on his dis- 
ciples, or “pupils" as he prefers to 
call them. He- argues that, in fact, 
Jesus had two groups of pupils, the 
open group, headed by Petdr, and 
another and larger group, secret, 
only dimly survivihg in ilicf tradi- 
tion, their motives and roles by no 
means fully understood, then or 
now. This, like all new theories, 
will run into heavy weather with 
the critics, but he has made a 

E oint : Joseph of Arimatliea, whom 
e believes to have been the chief 
of the clandestine organization, a ad 
Nicodcmus, nnd Simon of Cyrene, 
are indeed mysterious figures upon 
whom it Is fascinating to speculate. 


Professor Highet also joins with 
those .who point out the surpris- 
ingly unfavourable treatment allot- 
ted tq the disciples in the three 


svnoptic gospels. When' he suggciis 
that the Gospel of John, which pro- 
vides a more favourable picture, 
was deliberately supplying a cor- 
rective to this version in order to 
rehabilitate the founders of the 
Church, many will agree with him. 

But he admits that the attitude 
01 the three other gospels leaves 
him puzzled. He tentatively con- 
cludes iliac "it seems as though 
the stupid acts and utterances of 
thc pupils were described In order 
tq snow how far above them Jesus 
himself was". Bui there could also 
be another explanation. The synop- 
tic gospels (even Matthew) may 
well have been written for gentile 
Christians at a time when friction 
between these and the Jewish 
Christians was acute : so that Peter 
and the oilier disciples, founder 
figures of the second of tlieso 
groups, cannot receive approval. 

However, even if Professor Illg- 
h et'S conjecture does not go quite 
deep enough, it was a good thing 
to conclude the book with a study 
of Jesus. In hia lifetime it would 
seem that, for all his gifts, Ills 
teaching won relatively few 
adherents, so that, as tho gospels 
admit, his mission la Galilee col- 
lapsed in failure, and his brief mis-' 
slon in Jerusalem ended in what, 
by earthly standards, was total 
catastrophe. But catastrophe, as all 
know, baenme triumph- Curiously 
enough, the some ' happened io 
Jesus’s strangely unexpected Inter*' 
prefer, Paul. His mission, too, at the 
time when he was token to Rome, 
.had .come lo an' end some years 
earlier without any real measure of 
success. And yet in favour of Jesus 
and Paul alike history .played its 
mo&t insidious, find devastating 
card — delayed action. Alas, It is a. 
result to which few teachers can 
aspire today, even in the smaller 
degree befitting their lesser gran- 
deur. Professor Highet I* quite 
right; to say that they had better 
make a virtue of humility ; , in 
which • case they will to some 
extent have the better of Paul after 
all, though not of the founder 
whom ho so imperfectly under- 
stood. 


considered the character, abilities instil Ids belief in the power of the pjljftcjj® ”°JJ f h ^Vo^on °h 0 ^ boo a 
»nd methods which . make a good human will* must delight in the i- Q i Qn sed " And indeed while • his 
professional teacher. Then it fine arts, mid must “ el, her prnc- in tha ^S fee^ move 

investigated some of tiie most pow- rise religion or respect religion . t0WQr( j s nuietude P contWed The 
arful teachers of the past, from the Tiiat is fairly enough put, when wo 0 m activists are' neriod nieces 
ancient Greeks up to our own con- bear in. mind that EdwArd Gibbons wu at spirit has taken their nlace? 

and paW aV c l a! tribute- to Hofof courso tSc^tSent 

we fathers of great men, who at religion did damage to his Ear wnu iH 'v a unhealthy • but- 

SStJwK. b °w *? achieve more. Important obfitive-which J}j at? 0na d f t £ e cur r|nt phrases 



Gerald, 

Robert, 

Jimmy 

WHO? 


■ Mid*, nuna now iu otiuevt . ......... w j iat y Q n e or the current phrases 

SreatneSs. . Last of all, the survey was to induce people to study the s __ ms t b “findine oneself” But 1 
gW.JP look at teaching in every- history of reJlgioti alongside other, 1 must j eavc t0 p? 0 f e rfsor Highet 
« it is done by ordinary secular, branches of hlstory m .one to dafJl ! 0 a thJs | n his next booi 
Parents to their children, by nue-'-.oE the greatest moving forces in. ' ... . , 

bands and wives to each other, by the. whole historical process. Meanwhile he winds up 'his 
doctors, priests, psychiatrists, poll- "whether one is pleased that this is present, one .by reverting ,tQ the 
Udms, propagandists, and even, by so or not; which makes it a pity great teachers about whom he 
wests and authors who do not that top many educational authorl- wrote with so much admiration last 
how that' they are teaching the ties place obstacle^ in the way of dme. On . this occasion he deals 
public. It ends with a declaration the teaching of religion, out of a with,* three of them, In greater 
°f the heavy but encouraging misplaced delicacy.' about hurting detail. They are an odd trio.: GU- 
*®sponsibllity which rests on. us afl the feelings of this or: that group, bert Murray, Albert 1 Schweitzer, 
whenever -we attempt to teach our. „ . j . . • : , -• and Jesus Christ. 

fcUow men. I However, the teacher, liberal or Mu rray could not fail to fas- 

Vet Professor Highet was npt;. 


race, durins ^ich he hJ?Sut f fl tHng still worse., The prospects maay 0tIier books, of which lP ei^ 
^mSSL^SS I": . ***** bwte m* feMdtous Is Foe tt in 


aught tojta on leunln? dm Whnfe whafeVAr Any : pMAcht; hr future ' a ' Idt has been written about 
tiaie. r ™ lCWDfOg tiie .whole goyernment may derire tp do. And Murrey, tut the brief study offered ^ 

Iadflw? *t,-i 1 a b the old' security which wa* thA; here succeeds Iq explaimng why.' 
Brat JhaotS- ■J r iS“ comfort of 1 the univerri^. teach fers- bis' trandatloos o E'GredffewediS' 

”® w is okr its way out. So It 1« or e stJU to.he found, on thVsnelyef I 

of "“F. - United 'States: whert Cplfege dfter 1 - 0 f tollbge bookstore in 

net ^ college has b^en convulsed by die gp|fe of aH. -thh" xudh!' things .that ' 

?r faUu*® Df young iMtructora to 1 h Ave been saM' about SrirSvK; 
h on^h^l rapidly admits that it obtain tenurq. Not ; that this l£e* ‘ bnrnionisnj.. Or rather, -Trofe^oTr 
But every bo tfe shares, vents Americans from Appl>feBfe£ Highet .detects In these •, Verses 

•^WUrabl? 1 ^ JriS*®-' “D acadenic jobsj. atj fi^veftiS^ent. - echoes hot. only of Swihbpme but 

tgariii w if a0 5 a ,. prcqmstances— bad for a single vacant humtoitfes post , 0 f WjlHam Morels and Tennyson 2i 


yi «avourHMA ■"isITZ. .T 7 tj atauciwii Z cibbw.uui ewmopr/io our 

* fer a elufile vacant huiptoiries post , 0 f Wjmain Morels and Tennyson 3s 
* >lli y end y i ^ may. attract a* many flS.jfoiif ;or Hyp trail,, plus a HtUe .medIAy(dfem;>Wd - 

life?-: ■ iSS:,; ■ sb. in' mr i«rjb» bAeswiib : 


How'oftendoyou . 
hear orthinkthat? 
Webster’s 
. ; Biographical Dictionary 

r EHi^^yout questioiu . ; : ; . ; 

•I ■' }■ . ). ’■ J -I ■ .'J:;.'-..- ' • --..i - - i'l 

. *The only 1 rcfcrenCcbboh 0 f its ki nd , Webster ’• 

\ Bfegr«pbJc«diIlktlonary provides basic ... ,V ■„ 
infbrmauoaon over 40j0008ignificwitmcn and 
‘ 1 yomefi allpvcr the wnrldj' eVefy J^riod of history : 

, - V-' toifl cym^; field of tictibimplisbjhent. 

''Water's Biographical Diet ionory provides .. 
infowation In art egsy-to-read form' for quick' 
reference; Ajtcraadvcfonhi of names, pseudonym* 
and titles appear with the main-entry. All alternative 
foi^andps^donynls arc cross-rcfcrcicedCO lead ' 

' the us^ttAtlienaain entry. . . r ' 

. For home, for die office Or eyert v .!.- j . . . -.V J 
: .-fee ChrietniMfor '■ 


■? ...- • • 1 . 
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With a nose for genius 


Gloves off 


By Robert Speaight 


except intelligence. The room in pleaded with General <le Gaulle to 


changed his name to Robins., 
he had killed a 


JEAN GUITTON : 
Journal *lc nut vio 
Two volumes 
357np and 381pp. 
de Brouwer. 


which he gave Jits lectures turned permit the transfer of Pdtaln’s re- ti„ VAnnnn SonmflAll ft® h ? T d 4 ft iUed ® man in a 

inro a nursery, and statues of Pas- mains to Verdun: but the general Dj Y cliUOU OLcUHlcll literally to the death M . Hi. i-T 

teur and Hugo draped in flags was implacable. Pdtahi “avail fait - — - — weight champion's nephew Yr 

that were not oven red but black, naufrage”. The portrait of de Johnny Robinson, won the 

Gui'tton was dismayed but not sur- Gaulle is extraordinarily vivid: JOE ROBINSON; weight championship of th* 

?f..F n pJ? lld 1,1 19.13 and dW. 


Paris: Desclfie 


J ean Guitton was once oskod how 
e camo to know so many “impor- 
tant" people, who had marked tho 
history of hi* time. Their names 
recur, rewardingly, in the two 
volumes of hVs Journal de ma vie ; 
Bergson, Valfiry, .Montherlant, W 
gand, Queen Fabiola of the Be 
glans, Pope Paul VL Indeed he ia 
something of a specialist on popes, 
quoting Pius XIFs oft repeated " I 
na track 


f wised. “If all beliefs are equally “il cst nfi homme public, il est n6 d are t and Cross-Buttock 
else or true, and sociology and psy- rol". Not less vivid is die portrait iCn . .. , Tll , rae? 

choanalysis can alone explain of Churchill througli the mouth of 150pp. Allen and Un win. £ 4.95. 
them ", the consequences were not Lady Soames. One might not have 
to be wondered at. It looked for a expected Churchill to give his 
moment as if the French Revolution daughter Renan’s Vie de Jesus and 
was to be given its infantile encore. William James's Varieties of Re- 
Guitton Is perceptive about the ligtous Experience. In all his meet 


following year at the aJTof 
four. The author nr 
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By Boccaccio’s own hand 


French character: the French are 
vain where the English and the 
Germans arc proud. Nor are they 
naturally religious. Pascal and 


----- - „ T , he author of Clarn 

Cross-Buttock, with access to 
The first generally recognized box- records and the firsthand 1 
ing champion of England (there secondhand testimony of relatfo. 
were no weiaht divisions until late ** placed for his Mlf-annZS 
ii 

l 


By Cecil Grayson 


RIOVANNI BOCCACCIO : 


both good mid bail, of this famous 
manuscript. 

The photographic text is pro 


available manuscripts of the Dec- 
ameron and a list of those thirty 
or so known to have existed and 


are irregular and/or exceptional, 
but at tlie sumo time asserting the 
necessity to intervene ia eliminate 


ceded by a substantial introduction no longer traceable. The third very the author's involuntary errors. 


Decameron 
Facsimile deli 
Hamiliuniano 


’Aulografo 


were no weight divisions until late j s well maced for his solf.appobtd ■ Edited by Vittore Bra 

— — - in the nineteenth century) was t® 8 ®, ot tracing the evoktiS i cwoncc ■ Alintu-i. 1 

ings with de Gaulle the gentfaj James Figg, who was succecdod in die fight-game over a hundrri | . 

had only laughed three times j one ^ B 01 ’e of hds pupils, Jack yours or so through the H - 

is a httlc surprised that he laughed Broughton, and it was Broughton turos and in t sad von tu rag of mamba, 

60 who devised the first formal rules of his own family and, at the Z 

.. e t • _ i_l —1. r_,i l Hnm iirmrlHinn — __ 


Bossuct, Fdnelon and St Francois Guitton is an accomplished of boxing which were followed, un- time, providing a vivid account^ 

de-Sales, Peguy and Huysmaus, painter, and the Journal tells us changed, for the next ninety-five aspects of nineteenth-century K|, 

stand out because they are excep- more about paintmg than about years. These rules were very that have received relatively M 

nonal. Guitton himself has a fond books. He recalls Picasso's "When simple. A boxer was permitted to attention from social historlinu 

of _!“ P P. C "5 I », . _ in , ,act . b ¥*: I was a child ' " ” ' 


a •• m , - , « _ , — aini/ituei § sawn Jk »** wa^aai.* * 

is more than a observance of categories, his temper have at last leant r to paint like a 
e, through John * s _ ecumenical. He tells us here child." A prolonged contemplation 
ing pontiff. Guit- «F h« meetltia m a young man 0 f “La Dispute du Saint-Sacra- 


am die last of tltem ", ana tracing a tT ^f sses ** 1S Despite a strict Raphael ; now 

transition, which i ' ~ 

transition of style. 

XXIII to the reigning pout—. — ... . 

ton replied that lift Instinct for col- Jyth Lord Halifax and Cardinal 
loquy with the great was essentially Morcier, and of his attendance as 
commercial, and that lie had it from °, ne _ of *he ten laymen invited to 
Ills father wno manufactured ribbons the Second Vatican Council. There 
in tho Auvcrgno, and for whom tlio are tnony echoes of Itis friendship 
secret of life was not knowledge but w *j‘ 1 Paul VI, of whom he has 
relationships. But Guitton lias a written in a separate book; he 
nose for genius rather than compares the quality of posse* 

notoriety, and he discovered it in an H0 notable -at John XXIIf with 

unknown peasant. Monsieur Pouget, °t tension in his successor 

who gave his name to the book - v 10 jocre t of government", salt 


I, I painted like throw. his opponent as well as strike the circumstances of gypsies, r& 
that I’m eighty I him (the “cross-buttock” referred victs, fighting- dogs and cocki 1 
rut to paint like a to in the title of Joe Robinson’s their promotors, cudgel-men, ma i 


book was an orthodox technique for ters nnd tho like, Unfortunately U 
Dispute du Saint-Sacra- hurling a man to tlie ground) and bungles the jpb. 
ntent” leads to the conclusion that a fallen contestant was permitted 

Raphael “ est un mime, mais un half a minute in which to recover. _ The story is told as if by Johon 
mime de g6nie ”. Michelangelo's If, after this respite, he failed to Robinson tlie younger (yes. iw 
“ Pieti ” . is acutely analysed ; toe the mark (fruitful source of vul- . confused, too) and the style is ypj 


Mauot “ dtait avant tout" une gar metaphor, this) he was deemed 
main”; Monet is given credit for to have been defeated. Hittinf 


odd indeed. There is a ioi <j 
pedestrian straight reporting whh 
all da 


main ; Monet is given credit for to nave been detested. Hitting a pedestrian straight renortii 
tho rediscovery • of light; and wan when he was down, or seizing odio stylistic peculiarity: ,. u 
n Cfizonne for his perception that him below the waist, were not present participles have die Steal 

* colour “ unit les 6paulos aes collines allowed diough, oddly, there was letter clipped off to show, ! 

ij k des courbes de femmes A sug- ”° mention orhitting below the belt, suppose, that this is not fine writing 

-,- r . «»■.-- — .... vvnw'«» - ----- , said gestlve comparison is offered he- It seems, however, that there was but uneducated vernacular jpeedL 

which AJbort Camus brought. to a ““I 11 ,, i !) ls 10 shut Hie mouth tween “ the mortification of talent” 9. .tacit agreement among all “Apart from boxin’ displays, there 

wider noli co tlian it might other- • M( i tho post* in Whistler and Mallarmd. But the fighters that this practice was to would be wrestlin' contests, dicin', 

wise have received. k 011 to®!®**® was anticipated overriding preoccupation of this he eschewed. The rulos also pro- clog-dancin* and strottewm ios!* 

A man ia generally interesting in SLiJSlL,]; 1 - p Z? e ^ journal is the modves for Christian ^ dod for “seconds” to tend the is a fair example, ft the more 

lilmsolf to die oxtent that he la Jr ,2P’ v waa f r oni belief in an unbelieving world, boxers and for two " umpires to exciting and spectacular acmes I 

Im — —I. ml.l_ i- VI that Guitton learnt how Gnitrnn h«etrl<l« as k«» KftA ***** »'<*" T1« »•«•* 11“’- i -« •* — - 


Decameron 
EdizIonO crilica socondo , 

I'autografo Hamilioniuno 
Edited by Vittore Hr mica 
Florence: Accademia della Cmscn. 
1.25,000. 

VITTORE BRANCA ! 

Boccaccio' 

The Min and His Works' 

Tran timed by Richard Manges 
341pp. New Yofk: New York Uni- 
versity Press. $19.50.' 


Tho latest', though .not perhaps the 
last fruits of the Boccucrio cen- 
tenary yoar emne fro in me scholar 
who hns done most in recent 
decades to advance our knowledge 


in five puns: u description of ll-c 
manuscript in great detail ; a dose 
analysis of the many additions, cor- 
rections and annotations in ihe 

margins and in the body of the 
text, by Boccaccio himself mid espe- 
cially By the -numerous later hands, 
known and unknown, through 

which the manuscript • passed ; a 
survey ' of the hfstoi y of the manu- 
script from c 1370 when Boccaccio 
copied it, down in the nineteenth 
century, with particular emphasis 

mi the times of its possession by 
Giulianu de* Medici, Duke of 

Nemours— when Beinbo used and 
annotated it <“ \l per singolore veil- 
tura chc su questo uuioarafu fos- 
-sero stablliro . . . quelle ; tavole 
della Jegge della' prosa italiitna, cbe 
il* Benibo non a caso fece esporre 
. . . dal Magnifico Giuliano "j— by 
Ap'dS't'olo Zeno aiid flie Dominicans 
on the Zattcre in the eighteenth 
century, and then by the Duke of 
Hamilton, from whom in 1883 ir 
passed 10 the Siaatdiihliociiek, Ber- 
lin ; a review of the autograph cor- 
rections, including the open 
variants, where the author had evi- 
dently not made up jii* mind be- 
tween alternatives,. which present a 


important section deals with the 
relationship between the autograph 
codex (B) and its closest associates 
in the manuscript and printed tra- 
dition, concerning which there has 
been considerable controversy in 
the pasr. The resolution of these 
problems of relationship is vital to 
the establishment of the text, espe- 
cially on account of the incomple- 
teness of the Hamilton manuscript, 
which lacks its early pages and two 
entire “quaderni ". 

Which oilier source, therefore, 
should he relied -upon tu fill these 
gaps? Professor Branca examines 
tlie three main contenders. With a 
-precise and very detailed analysis 
of variants he snows : fa) that the 
ed prince pi, known as the Deo Gra- 
tias text (DG: - 14701,- is a composite 
text and . cannot be directly des- 
cended 'from the Hamilton MS IB1: 
<b) that the Mannelli codex of 1384 
(Bibl Luur Pi XLLI, 1; Mni-ia not, 
as some .scholars have argued in the 
pasr, a copy of B, but derives in 
parallel from Hie same source os B, 
perhaps from Boccaccio's earlier 
working copy ; (c) that Codex P 
(Bibl Nat Paris, Jiul 482) does not 
descend - directly cither from B or 


omissions and repetitions. For ill is 
most delicate part of the operation 
i he editor has, of course, taken 
Hccount also of the related manu- 
scripts and printed editions, and 
has given tlie render the oppor- 
tunity to control his decisions in 
every case in the essential, sober 
apparutus at the foot of the page? 
of the text. Hardly less delicate are 
the problems of punctuation and 
separation of words, here discussed 
ut some length . For these and for 
onhogruphicii] quesnoiis the editor 
relies on Itis own exceptional know- 
ledge of Boccaccio's habits and oil 
the evidence offered- by the ii it lo- 
gin ph manuscript of tlie author's 
Teseida. The final part of this las-r , . _ T 

section is devoted to a linguistic 'f°J ir decades J. 1 Shorn of the fan ci- 


Boccnccio. It should he said that 
the emphasis in Part One of tha 
book is predominantly on hing- 
raplijr, in Part Two exclusively on 
the Deem tier on. As the foreword 
points out, this is not a translation 
of a single bonk, but “a carefully 
constructed volume designed hy 
Lhe niuliur from his important and 
basic Boc'CiIlcio medievale und 
sonic complementary writings 
appearing in encyclopaedias and 
other important sources”. 

The idea nf such a collection was 
a very good one. No similar collec- 
tion hy the uiiilior exists In Italian. 
The various writings make a useful 
volume, especially as , they intro- 
duce English-speaking renders tn 
the mtiuy changes in biographical 
in formal uni und imerprcimimi 
which have heen made since 
Hutton,' Chubb am! Carswell tit is 
remark able (hut un hroad study nf 
Bnccuccin mid his works lias been 
attempted in English -in- the past 


analysis pf the Hamilton menu 
scripr, oil which the orthographic 
pnd linguistic criteria of the edition 
nre primarily based. 

We are now able to rend the 
Deram t'l'ori “ iiellu esatta vcyte 
linguist ica voiuta dal Boccaccio ”, 
and without tlie interventions' in 
the form and substance whitjh have 
modified the tr ml it inn ally accepted 
text. 

presented 


fuT myths Boccaccio Created' in his 
writings about Ids own origins ’ and 
love affair with Marid (PAquinn, 
“ illegitimate' daughter of 'the Nlhg 
of Naples ”, bis ' biography, Itis 
process of ielf-cducarion ond his 
literary ' dovclnpincnt now loftk 
very different and more enn- 
vincing than they did liaif a cen- 
tury ago. They jiarijcularly fit 


ed tlie traditionally accented f ■ui u ir c-. 

Considering the difficulties if 111 ’ that baLkgronad, which Ptofes- 
ted bv the far from satisfac- s ?. r , 1184 l . >ee11 largely respon-. 


. Title Is tw... vtv ' - “ — ; — ~~ ™ii»u uc»n |U« OS ucn un ban u — ;r «»•« uuik nua ruiniiMicu iiTVSisnoiy 

An esprit forgave a Noble gap of several generations, realising resemblance to modern boxing, but stories I read so many y 

philosophlque rather than a ayata- ® 8 l^oethy as he does the current dependence those bruisers of tlie barc-knucldo in The Champion, The Wf: 

mllosopher. his acknowledged °f theology on exegesis. His own exe- ancestors of, The Hotspur, of iron-jaw 

tost c 

ft 'painfully, yet hopefully, aware of of "the time at Coftlo ^ t0 . anti-Stcatfordian fautaales of 

a world fn a crisis of evolution, not escape twoseci ' ' T " c J_ __ 


certainly true of Gu 

philosophlque rather than a syate- Zr,™ 
matic plillosopher, his acknowledged thine 


interested .in other people. 

It ton. i _ 

awlSSed SS 

md Now, 

:s all the t<w 
bout gly- ( 
rers . . Ha Wc 

- _ - — , — t escape prosecution for a fidelity Abel Lefranc — generally in gqod 

f a . d o£ VPfodietably. apocalyptic to Marshal Pitain, demcniso-ated by com P an y- 


1 and understanding nf this author, special problem to the editor ; and Mn hui frnm n similm *;mirf7 toi"v" iiariiro of*' IftccitCrio''r“auto- sihl ° fwr »* rowing aud evaluating, 

l Vittore Brancu's critical edition of jinully a discussion of. Boccaccio's JJ hl ' h b (j l t , luve been Boccaccio's gruph inmiuscriiit unt the intricacy of morcnniile affairs and q rapid fy 

\ the Veemnernn. .wiU..ceru,jiUy, ^ank . q nd.^pfeqip;, os* copjrist.nf lvork i nu c OI , v }„ a veLourlie.' sta-e of Its. relationship, with other, hit it- evolving bourgeois society. . 

larnplikal* 
tli or lllu- 


ear* igo 
tori and 
-Jawed rock- 


IHHUC piuiwowpiior, U1H aCKnowicagca ...I.I V. , J.y.7 . m uinuusj un awgaiia. nu own exe- ‘ .j . « . Vi — ■■*••*•**»»» j / is nuisiiur, ui iraii-jtmcu nns- 

filiation is through Pascal and Now- vtt 8 t0 gesis, particularly of St- John’s gos- ®* ,d same breed as, fisted hero os who irarid fteua 

man to Augustine. He asks all the 8 VO " r,UB A11, peli ft at once accurate and per- J 11 ®* 11 / . trained, ( elnbOmtoly whole regiments of slant-eyed or 

contemporary questions without glv- Guitton spent most of the SeennA MR®!* he thinks for himself and— ®£ ,iiea . ana ln comparably speedier sqtinre-h ended forelpters single- 
ing the contemporary answers.. Ha World W«r iTSJdtt fm S for a tentativo subscription champions of today. fisted. New and then there he 

- - • * " ” .g -a .1. _ « r.. " 8 11 IUL.U fn fko nn»LC^a*<Ai*r 1 imi aA 


tjp a fivdnoments^do Ms 

s’SI.M.T, do?5l^ !. n ->^3 : _ The which ™ld R.b.rt S,*a„ht, 

cernad, -he found a ,f pai'alysie 


0 regular and 


joyeuse" and in what was a 
temple of intelligence " everything 

-on 



function. The journal tells how he future issue . 


Joe Robinson ft the grent-grent. . fleeting glimpse of a good book 
nephew of Johnny Robinson, light- under the melodrama, crudity ud 
weight champion of England in seiulnieniality of dtds one, out I 
1884, whose father, born Peter Rnf- doubt if Mr Robinson ft the u 
ferty, an Irish bore-knuckle fighter, to dig It out. 

The tireless tape 



■i.i. .• 


By Rose Tremah 


i‘V 


ByNesta Roberts 

JOHN HILLABY t 
- Journey Through Love 
269pp. Cooatablo, £4.95. 


Mr Kiliah; lias a cottage and Homp- 

atead Haath where, nearly thirty — 

h ® W ^ 1 tovolvgd in cam- that even writors need a private From Mouths of Men 

ea 

d i _ 

section of the 1j ” ot ° r ‘"“'"“rS G^, e Evrwt Even, eotl hi, tone 

tea, he suffered a lose P 0 * 1 , 14 ft that, at a given time * T0 friends. Ho has 

Sr to destroying his ? nd ^ «» given situation, it was valid J® 0 ,” 11 . to u . s f wifely and with Us 


Mr Hiliabylias a cottage and Honip- One might quaatlon the goneral GKfmr „ RW 7 RT HVAMO 

atead Haath where, nearly thirty validity of that conclusion, arguing GEOttGB EWART EVANS j 
years ago, he was involved in com- that eveu writors need a private From Mouths of Men 

ft injsri 2 ”»' 

round between Hamnatend and High- cent of -the whole man or woman, 
gate, and an end in * 1 — ’ • - - 

setfi 


the United Stated 
VrJjdcn. come near 
- - i -Jlfe, * ■ 


the counter of a Suffolk bank m 
market day us tokens of goodvu 
from local farmers; the • JTpswin 
cart-drlvur left Imrsclesa la Da 
muddy street when hft herd w» 
requisitioned for lhe army in JW 
— yet the book ft aliappotet* 
ing, Mr Evans is right in 
us that wo should not uegloct JW 

when 

people still niirp wiio cm 
illuminnto it for us, and it “w 1 ”? 


uT n^inajor con tiibutio.);’ and' foViu Sola ' wo^ f p^olie n'e^unkal working copy^in a yet earlier stase 
the basis Tor all subsequent work nn error und careless mistakes and 
the text. In a review some time ago omissions. This exhaustive deacrip- 
of the quasi-iliplniitatic edition of tion and analysis is no( only more 


the Hamilton inuriuscript edited b> 
Charles' Singleton, I rehearsed tho 
rathei' curious history of this Boc- 
caccio autograph, finally recognized 
as such only in recent times, yet 
far from providing u simple pana- 
cea to the ills of the Decameron 


accurate and complete than those 
included in the Singleton edition, 
it - is also for a large part 
verifiable on the facsimile, wnich 
is a greut ud vantage tn the reader, 
l-'roin full recognizance of this 
main clement in the textual tradi- 


nf com posit inn und correction. 
Finally he demonstrates that- the 
Giunti edition of - 1527, though 
related- in some wuys to B, Mn and 
? (especially Mnl, derives from 
three different inunuscript sources 
not identifiable with those. It fol- 
lows from this well-documented 
and persuasive disquisition that Mn 
will be the manuscript to be .used 


One does not commonly turn to a 


own jife,. as it. came .. 
his book forever unfj 


destroying his * ® 8»v6n situation, it was valid rr.™ , IU u . s f 

near to leaving -f, 01 ’** 1 ® outlior. Ho acknowledged 
Plnished, « b ^i ot » ®t heart, ho-wos 'fnot a lone (mniiily In I 


adventurer but a 


Wake Dirge, or to be told, with veri- 
fication f rom -PUny ( : that 


HO -UHH VTW OIII/UIU J iU k 

varied scrap album, esiwciallyt 
there are peoplo still alivo whe 
illtunlnnio It for us, and il mw . . 
a useful exercise to extract verojj 
- -v — — evidence from those who can re 

„ patlont wanderings mombor what llfa was like before 

i 'fnot a lone ^“ n t y *5 Enst , Anglia) he hus the First World War. - Perhaps 

. mlddlo-nged *? c * 10 ? ® deserved reputation as n because he ft so awaro of M 

i curiosity aud dtroafclw. of country loro.- His noed to hurry, lhe book. («« ? 


COB to inu ins oi mu uvi.unieron n***n* uisiuisui in me iuaiuui uaui- 

text. -The splendid facsimile edi- tipu it is possible to move forward co n5 ' let ' 8 tl ' e n " ssm 8 P ttrl3 o{ 

tibn ‘of" the '* manuscript with, an tq ' the critical .edition of the 

introductiou by Professor , Bfancq Docapieron. The fourth and last section of 

allows us to appreciate ulmost to Readers who do not lmve access the introduction deafs 'with the cri- 
ilie full (not quite, because for to tbe facsimile .. edition will be teria adopted in the critical edl- 
sonie inexplicable reason the blues gratified to find that the samp five- tion. Here the problems begin in 
and reds nf the initial letters und part introduction appears, as (he earnest. Professor Branca treats 
of the various drawings of human second section of the introduction to them cautiously but firmly, recog- 
figures with which Boccaccio Ulus- the critical edition published by the nizlug the basic need for scan hi- 
trated.somo of the panes* have unt Accadcmia della Crusca. It is -pre- lous respect for tbe autoerapli even 
been reproduced), the '.qualities, ceded hy a table of the nincty-twn if it means accepting forms thut 

Towards a Japanese system 


iph until use rip 

of Us relationship with other hitli- 
ferto highly regarded scui'coS. this 
edition is a remarkable acliieve- 
niunt of patience, philological skill 
and literary expertise. Nor has Pro- 
fessor 'Branca finished his task. He 
promises a further edition of rhe 
Decameron to be published this 
year by Mondadnti, containing 
more detailed linguistic and inter- 
retative commentary than could 
e accommodated in tlie present 
mainly textual and pit ilo logical 
operation. Ir Is not yet’ clear 
whether this would replace the Le 
Monnier edition. In any event, all 
together they promise to .satisfy 
rhe essential needs of Decdmerbn 
readers for generation? to come. 
'The ' third publication under 
review lias n slightly misleading 
title, which suggests a cumpreheti 


e. 


Tn this series of bios 

literary essays the autL_. 

mi nates the multiple influences -on 
Boccuccio’s foruiatiou,- - from . his 
boyhood in Cert a Ida through -ado- 
lescence in Naples on the fringes 
of Robert's court, to his return to 
the very different atmosphere of 
Florence, itis first encounter with 
Petrarch, his subsequent- missions 
und lectures and final vrithdraviitl 
to Certaldo. This precisely docu- 
mented .account in .ten chapters 
deals hriefly along tha : way with 
Boccaccio's minor works in Italian 
and his learned writings in -Latin. 
Part Ttva contains four 'essays on 
the Decameron, which deal - in 
detail with -both the matter und 
sLyle of this “ mercantile epic ”. 
Unfo minutely die translation} is 


si vc biographical-literary '‘study of • clumpy and; not always intelligible. 


By J. Uiltier 


S2l ‘••BPfiSS? raa , kB . a - ® n ability fo walk - q long way, a \ atest book i Front Mouths' of Meii. ospcclaTly) ' VaVms ‘rushed, and dee 

ii ; ito lnVpact the tooro affecting, left nqui who had taken time ofr lhe ft* um *- w - ■■•*'*» •« ■ WLUU - M 

to appreciate what awaited 

from which ho could no lorteor find him at home Tho Appalachians is « 

aBTft BVCr ' i" W^hj, nfle<J f others. TbeWOTthTaS EES' Zi Srf l 8TW^jB 

t0 ^ a f: ^to light he could foresee the fn town and mine In posM914 author qa ini ruder and ft any 


if.. .- 


U i u , a fiJ A. ii , » j*"'t «sp«uai»yi iiucms ruaijou, - - 

i, we are told, the “culmination " p lto his renonted exhoriadoas .» 

Pi-nm T” setter to appreciate what awaited , «udles in oral history, but collectors of oral Jilsiory 

tStP&JSJnP. 1 * l0 ^ er J-. Appalachians think, less compelling titan tho nationt with old peoplo, 1 vina ton' 

u" !" fdujght him his noed of pthei-s. He pthars. The book deals with change 

’''"'Kiai.4 Ituuior qs miruuur auu "c;' -. j.. 

did not ttaein to merit the 
, Part II, which looks at chijg 
in the mines (in this casa^ 1 w J 
where Mr Evans was. J»rn ' ®?J 

.0^ E 1S S <- I^TisJR'Safgsj. 

3£Sp to giro togethSr witii helpful 

l fti at Evans gives a rounded ftJLjj 
e interview (he how tbe changed in social _ allMlt 


^ «®® to have outcome of splltude b^ in °fa^ aoctely and is ^ co^l^m t 
M ,luln8 .5 <, M' of hi> he wite ^ *.«y comfort, my drlyo The Days that we Seen 

oaiiTof th if c ? n 5 t0 S each one brief shelter after which looked at change in the 
pany oe another”. He was shocked another, entne' ■ largely cntmh<oai#i a .u.-. ° 

into QCtlon bv a narrow SIMim frnm B(inH mm nintnn. J jj 


.. Noah, , f . 

sending out the raven from rtje 
Arkf was wnfwinliig witli ancimtt 
navigatioiMB practice (sailors'lu tfu» 

Mediterranean parried j-avena in 
their shiba And* act their coiicae for 
kma ; by following them)'. Iiv two 
earlier hooks : journey •• Tftrhuih 

■ .gets lost more often thp form of a Ioug-planned walk ji, V S u° m 

than he ahoitld, it seettft from along tho Appalachlaa Trail. DurhiE will take what 

■ absent-mlndediveas rather than lock jt he progressed further in the self- 

or mastery wrttii njai and repeupass, * ' knowledge . for which he had 

aim A Dian^wno tackles tho moim- grophd through tlio auto-unalysis 

tains of Sutherland hi Shoes ft un* which he hacl attempted during 

ortiwdox -to the point of 'hehtg. his peraonal. dark uight. Ho 
wrongheaded — but the performance realized- his manic-depressive ten. 

.Hla normal, pace ft dencles.^hft perfectionism' and ob- 

; wxmfoVtkbk 

.Hve:i»p M - 


tOpfe-reCordOr long 
tha book- his 'own . 
we jump from one 


different, he will toko what cora 

yll Q X had Augustin© of Hippo 
: 4ai d ? " Do not plan Iona journoys, 

because whatever you.oelieve in «,!,), vT.r — » «. V uic[ 
you have already seen. When a. br . rflI ? indera of which 

thlng ii everywhere, the way to rti chango each one 

find it -ft /not to travel but to !iL U itu 8t 5 8, Unlike his country talcs, 


how the changed — 
in the mines hav© come 


about. 


love.” 



-cs. uiuixe ms country ts 
which are enhanced by his' own 
observations 


m we wines . ,1,, nalUTt 

through 1 the changes, in 
of the work being <tohe "ijjjfflj 
It ft to ' leave one in no doubt ^ 
the - miners’ wo* -w 


inhaling the underground 




all 

.... . .-jftftavmii.-I _ 

le hoa cdm* toWvtwi Reprising toiegm 

rabbits and game piling tip bekirid 


skilled, There is eeed •tojyVLj 
fact that only, now wh 8 ® * n ^i 

him jw acceptable wage. .... ; 

Fre-indusfrial England -ho^.^ 
special’ place in our “J 
imagination -and the more wp ^ 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
1868 Japanese Books,’ Mbhu-sci I 
and Prints in the Library of 


D- 0. CH1DDUTT, B. F. HICKMAN 
»nd S. MATSUDATitA 1 

Pre- 
rljits, 

- - — - -f the 

School of Oriental nnd African Stm 
dies 

ISSpp, Published for the School of 
Oriental 1 and African Studies by 
Oxford University Press. £1Q. 

In.' their preface, tho compilers of 
this catalogue make no large 
claims for the Importance of the 
Japanqae books and prints lit the 
library -oE the -School of Oriental 
and African Studies, and It . is 
hardly goihg too far La say that’ tire 
method of cataloguing Jhey-- haVe 
propounded is as much worthy of 
•ftdj as the objects catalogued, 
raft ft particularly true of the 
wok section. The. - catalogue of 
prints will be useful to aU tho3© 
who- . may, .: for- one- reason , or 
another, have cause to refer . to 
thorn at .the school, hut. the coilcc* 


look to the Japanese themselves 
since iinulytkal hreukdown of the 
description under sepurute licad- 
iitgs hus never found favour among 
them,, at any rate to the degree we 
consider necessary, nor is the cata- 
logue rnisonnlo a spccios of compi- 
lation in which they have so far _ . . 

shown any great competency. The comprehensiveness o£ .description, 
recent, .'ambitious, attempt to und related to a whold- range qf 
pnesont n catalogue of all pro. 1868 illustrated , books, not to the con- 
hooks in public and privute • colloc- tents of n specific library. 

iiiiJo sssiJSh.. hSfmiiSd k 

In a valuable list, indispensable for ™ 

bv.t th. WbU« ; t ^Tolii’“ft7»toT^d 


The ■ Illustrated Books of the 
N taiga, Murupama. Shi jo und Other 
Related Schools of Japan : A Blobib- 
Uographp (Los Angeles, 1972) rhat 
the Ides] wus finally apnroaclted. 
Tho system of notation unopted Jn 
that book murkud a distinct 
advance in clarity, consistency, and 


graphical minutiae we consider 
mandatory. 

In the West, a number of biblio- 
graphies have emanated from 
national libraries, from Stockholm 
in 1883 (Catalogue de la BibUothi 


distinguishing between the Japan- 
ese makl and tho Western 
“ volume 11 (not ulwaya Identical in 
number); condensing the descrip- 
tion of the actual contents of ' each 
book, 'but adding useful nqtes.of a 


qUe Japonaisc de Nordenskibld general as well ps bibliographical 
IBibHothiqtie Royale de Stock • interest. Krnii - is provided -under 
holm), by. Loon de Rosny, Paris, the roinanized titles (and, a^ain, in 
1883); from Leyden in 1896 (Bib- the indexes of -author, of iuu8tra- 


liothttque -jnponalse: Catalogue Rai- tor, and pr^iliV, 1 
sound des Livres et ■ Mpmucnts appendixes). 

Japo nalse enregistrds & la Biblioth- 
eque de VUhlversiti de Linde/ by 
L.- Serrurler, Leyden, 1896) ; from 
London -in. 1898 ,and 3904-1. (Cote* 
logua of Japanese - Printed Books 


'forming 


It is to be hoped that eventually 
other libraries of Japanese books 
throughout .the world will W',e|tt< 
laguedi mid it ft obviously, -desir- 
able' tii at there should be some uni- 


tion, apttt, (rrmTa good Vu^wTqe end MwttpU- In tlie Whjjjf . StBVSi Sot andT«opS 
actoL prints t>y thfl Xatsukawa the British Museum by- Robert if 1 TMI illustratSd 
rthool-,af J[W tists-,Shuosb5 t .Shunko ^ennuvny Douglas, Utwjon,. 1898, Concerned,, the detflilS 

ond Sbunel, is of a relatively minor an ^ lhe sequeT cataloguing books C0 j] at j 0 n of Mr Mite ii ell’s BioBfhu- 
»Wb .nor -does the method of Kquirod • bjr. the museum in the oarop/m could scarcely be beti£red-; 
listing, them ropresertt any advance yew 1899-1904) fprV4t? th^stom; adopted for 



?n existing models, which abound (Liures et Albums HUistris Mtmjs 
in a variety of publications issued ft Ca/qZogi ids par Theodore Duret, 
over the past twenty or thirty Paris. Blblic^eque • Nauoiiftle, 
•Mar©. , .. , T 1900); and ' Chicago jin 1931 (Deg- 


Ihe . SOAS ' books- will strongly 
recommend Itself. In both in- 
stances,: two.- additional headings 


as.** .. ... 



WWcUrfce of Japanese books, both (Havilantf, 19Z?/S. Gonse, 192£»- middle V- and 5* lower?’), or, by 
as ’llterature aod as art, Jiow little laaar, 1925 Corbin, 1920, one of a number of alterqativaa 

^'/..been : done until 1 quite 1927/8 and .Odin, that wero employed. Oiip dE ^the, 

f° record them ©dequa- entries that are -mod eft of ^ u cchttC ; objectives of any , systematic Cftttu- 

,^toUed ,at»4 regular, ^riptlon^all logtie ft 'lo provide 



tona /qf. it- jt ft useless to 



Donb&ster MetropoJiferi 


Hducailoiv— rUbrary Service . •/ 

ARCHIVISTS 

SOI £4,239«&4S45,.piu» 6312 supplement ' .: 

r(o ba roaponslbla lo; Ifte planning and oparalion ot tha'Aiclifval 
Oapkitniant-SMMah rt.an tmaginl pan ot thd Ubiarv Saivica, Tc - 
anauro tha piaiarvallan, davolop^ant and axplollatlon Ot lh« 
.aictdva cotloolldm 'iftlondlnb'lo the Mphopolllan Borough Coup- 
ell In or,dor to pu»ld« an olllclant local arShivo aervloe and 
modern' taoprda management porvlee. applicant* -tooutd be gr«<M- 
'alee; posaeaalnQ '1h*' ptploom lii Arcblvea 'Admtiiiatratldn' ind ' 
preferably have > eOme ' yyere* '.Mp^awm In '• roC<*?l oWoe. . 

AaaUUnoa with >eu»t«a end.' rametml «uieae«e tn eppropfftle 
.mih, .Qaauaf 0t*v i«er. allMkanee- AppBeaBoti tom .«* 
the< daiplte the oMet Executive (Veftoimet Seotlon). 0#»r . 
oaater Meiropolllag Borough ©eunetl. 2 Priory Plaea, Doneaeter • 
OHt 10N (let. Mt)S 24221). Olojlnf date lot applications ,,l0lh , 
iheepmber. lift. / • 


t-'. u* . 

, ,(r 


Vi.- it 
'•t. -* 



•iV i 


rABwf kItchen ; v : 

EDWARD STOREY - i ANTHONY THVIfAtli: % 

arBtfie luloiaatn ‘ 

WRITING WEEKEND ’ 

I l ‘HjenorAve Hall, Bory St. Edmunds . 

■ v. 1977 

i- .AppliaaOor) -forihq from liletajur© pill cef.. Ea9lwri/ Art 
: 30. .Biatfonf !■. Road, Carpbridfie. CBI 2JH,-lo hr rphirq®- 
. between ,1©! and. 3hm'i>fc©mb4*r,i , r 

cow's*' M'M r 
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ClASSIFIED ADVtRTISjMtNTS 

Wsr^ Llbrarfao^V 

||p' abound £ 3800 p.a. London based^B 

Bjf Wo ate b loadmu coniputof software consultancy based in Ilia Wesl-End of London. } 
ff “»£"■ °f r ! Ubr * i * n dua 10 n P' a, »’ Q t'on into our parent Company, B.P. Tliis leaves ua 

F S, J „Jao 1 ou,,?.|.r" , ” 0 ' ,! ' “ mr s ™ 11 r " chnic *' Lib ’»'r «"••"»□ =' 1000 

I Jr«n^ k »h? UlMlv ' h,votvB& * ook ^qoisiiion Inter-library loans and literature searches There is 

-T* ro-classification of liSi 

1 . !s*ss? sac—ffiir ,,a,nins ' and " ,v ° ahoui 2 

I 5 SSfiJSLliiWLSL 2 “ club ' ■ ‘’ lK ° u "' pu ' ch “ in “ «■»«»■ "■«" i-» 

Write or phone for an application form to: i 

Mrs. Bronda Knight. M 

QSBl Soientlllc Control Systems Ltd., Mm 

Sanderson House, 49/67 Barnera Street, London Wf P 4AQ Jtmm 

Tel: 01-680 6699. JR§§ 

A Nmhroii, OGMtf 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
Education 

Assistant School 
Librarians 

Librarian Scale 

£2,127 to £3,282 plus £312 

Supplement 

Qualified LlMi arums (male or 
tauislo) are roqulrod. to work 
with the (Chartered) School 
Librarian, at (ho following 
BChuols .— 

Bushcllffe Comprehensive 

Applications should roach liio 
HOAdmastor. Mr P D. Chumbera, 
BSc. at Iho above school. Boun- 
dary Road. Weal BrldQford. Not- 
tingham. nol later Ilian Oocumber 
10. 1876. 

Meden Comprehensive 

There are separate Uppor and 
Lower School units on iho aanis 
alia, each having tig Own library)/ 
resource centre 

I Applications should reach Iho 
Headmaster Mr J B Ellla nt the 
above school. Sums Lone Wor- 
sop. Mansfield. NatlJnyham, not 
later than Oecember 10. 1876. 
in aach ol she above oaeoa oon- 
•wra aaataianoa will be %D Ivan 
wlln the expanses Incurred In 


moving houso In accordance 
will, tie Authority* achsma. For 
lurlnar dalolla write to Iho Asalat- 


onl County Librarian, Eduoatlon 
Ubrapr Earvin, County Librarian, 
Counly Hall. Weal Brldgford, Not- 
or ring Nottingham 
863366. oxlanalon 703. 


Librarian/ 

Information 

Officer 

ohSUdLtV Lln,llad - manufaclurers of fine 
chemicals and enzymes, require a Lbrarlan/in 

2*25" O«lo»r. Tha'pcSwiil be baead (n 
tonr MW* 1 alll,atad in our lac 

if* Y . or . J<sh<ra - The peraon appointed 

on scSnHHn® 0 , " f ° rm ® ,, P n service mainly based 
oalen1? n !nr rhr d K ,flC « n,cal ,,,erflturB - Fnoludlno 

I an< ' ° ,l,6r 

■ftss \£f gS 


! Order Form 

I p,ease Ml in the form below in block capitals, 

I with tlie copy f° r your announcement and send 
f ‘ it to the address below 
I 

I THE NEW RATES ARE : 

I eJt P ra P8r ,,ne (min,mum £1 * 80 ) Bo * Number 50 p 

i 


■SE3E. ™ ™2 mnr Y loaeiher -with some years 1 I 

pwfi.w- 0 !. 06 '- "MlP»«nc ? wyTbo I ..if j / ;•••, a- • 7 

' pPS!*.r 2 *' ^■•wploymenf^jhbiW ibfr weeks I* : 

annual hoi day, Hrst-olaaa Son EST M 1 I 


2*S " 

wh'enwanny ° nd a “ i3lanM ™“ h 

• P E M ji l KH B i ,, B h o i r ,cal Oasearph Manager 

‘©ISTURGE $? 
'“'CHEMICALS 


I CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED I 

: | ISSUE DATEisy ■ I 

. r 0nDE,,8 AND IBOX REPLIES TO : l 

" J CwiHtad Advertisement Department • I 

■" I I Th ls l ' ,le ^S Upp,am^ln, • New prln,| nfi Houee a<luar6 I 
. I London WC1X 0BZ. Telephone : 01*837 1234,. I 

. ■ I j -London Borough of HdckneV ^ 

.1 ! Ubror|.i DlvUlon •' . I 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


JQIH\US INTHEHERT ATTACK 

mSiSaSI" lnvlled ,o i” lh0 following pool: 

A88 !3T>NT. LIBRARIAN, headquarters! 


member 


nl lhk T Afutafu oiir' ,n,, l . OHA , A „ 


Libr9i , iaii~AP4 

S3.801-£4, ! 37 P , o .| rt c„ + , a | or y 
supplement, of £312 p.ct, *•. • • . . 

pereon tfiM^fom^ experienced 

mn, which InlllSy wSl be^n l !il?f , l! 0, J ;#n< ** n H Ubrar- 

pp a,, ° n • H " 


: BSgW 

[laot ^ith the pijbiiQ; 9 ^ n ?S*. i 9pA > ^ ^alJ: af .direol cbn- 

^ ; 'aeiH06Ls ! us'. : 

iWS-wSferhS a 


=4 -wWl4i^u«eriiL n wh °ol 0 

. Weei iHfrtb ‘Divfeidh,- 0 utlM ■ H Wn J f0 ^ . ,r l 

»*!. PF ' M ^ : 


lum ctiialifidaMon 


nri J S ^ 00 ^^ 1 Alart . WfilW/V 
orfjoet, . Hertfordshire. Library -MM 
9merp, -Cpunly; Hall, +fertfor^SOl53 


- Hall. -Hertford' StJia 


ESSEX COUNTY 

COUNTY LIBRARY 


Senior Assistant 
Librarian 

Reference and Interlending Dept. 
County Library Headquarters 

Salary : Grmlo S.O.t CH.an9-E4.MS n 0 r . 

E312 Annitiil Salary Suppltininni. 1 "•fc 

Applictiiions ora invited horn Chartered in,,, 
for the pout ol Snnlor AshIhi.iiii Librarian in 0*1“ 
ence nod InterlanriinQ Dopnrlmnnt nl CounS iS e , 
Headqunrlera, lollowing (ho pminniion ol m« 
holder ol thin post. **'i 

The person appointed will ho oxpociod lo 
full pail In the running of Iho Doporiinanl J5.‘ 
concerned with mterlendino work wlilim ih fl 7? 
Library Seivlco. ”“4 

A full job specification Is nvnllnble on reouMtf,., 
Mr Barry Lonplon. County Librarian. Counlv uC 
Heoclquarlcrs, Qoldlay Gardens. Chelmjfori fJ 
{Tel.: Chelmsford 51141) and anpiicnibns aS 
full details ol qualifications and experience Bbwft 
received by 10th December, 1870. 




Cyngor Dosbarth , 

Ceredigion 


District Council 


Ceredigion Museum 

ASSISTANT CURATOR 

AP 7/4 (£2841 -£401 4) 
inclusive of Salary Supplement 

T!’® 11 f ,1ua * , "‘ , ‘ v».r, i-*| i. <„i vvui *00. HI tftfMN 

a o nmiiily >«■ tii. li.ilj ,n f..it. nr,. .111,1 linJuiNiM Arriut:>» 

& Annlf" 1 " Si 1 ? T " , l ,, ‘ I I-* l-i'Hlll IHPIlilv built If 

,! ,h ■"Vi* luchif .iWv |.c«n-»im 411 uofiopfida dcon 

( " i!.. h Ihiihmia ||„. Muaoinui Avuuriaiiou. 
r..i , 1 J *H , l»utMUHv |<t W U'» lull tarn 0 

% .V "V‘ , n I "* 1 ,w ‘ , ‘ l ""V , v.<lMW utuk. vit 

(»viiln|i ,h ’ »■ I" cni-pln Mt.wH, 

^ tMl « w'!». •« -mi •i-. i.i t, 

tounoll Mcpiiuni^J tiinii •« .i|>|.rii|uii,ir ., 

mm ntiplu „|,«.| li-inir. Iruii It-* PM5“<* 
OHiiw. Town Knit AIm-ivi'Iv. -, iii Hv*,-vO Mnihiuv IBM) ?H 
Clu<.lu,| II., fn . !);•% 


Chartered 


Librarian 

*TSssaLrwf ” ,o ' a * , " ww 

lrw lk lftwn ,f or ,y i *■«»*!•••■ fh ptaiJtwl l« h>» 

^ 1 B 78 Th n 1 ^" 00 lMn •« » «p*tj 22 

Invotwd 1, i •*■£*» .."ewa ini cHMiuftWr » M 

PfospaMii n Hhf i/y U-*-efotHuc.nt with , 

8 ALARy h‘i 2 , *i^"i c - , r <,, U, *°° AP 3-5 C?.W-«V« 

mL *1*™*' p, 1 * 1 ?/ *u Milam Bill, Pf oo* •••»«" 

expoi'lpnoSf W-W,a upon rotpowJ**! ^ 

Fu lh-f E M1 |n "Wei«d tax*. ■•• • 

County HaU ^B*rfla.H P,,,1 -t *j ,r ' 1 ' f°»"' A fr*-i Urn r£Xi 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL ' . .. 


)SW7»r. Applicatlohfi 
;pLtt!ferfldydrU8erhent.ii 




! COUNTY LIBRARIAN 

; B7.il *2-*7,734 p*. 

’ j SwtJL <l ? alU and * n •FPlfwBofl lertfr may 

• ' S*©r8iary tor btotoVon. - 

‘rJiSSyffi'Tyw*. Conwrafl, TRi 3BA, 10 whom ... 

lh<M, W *>♦ rmYwfn*# by iwh ; r 
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| LIBRARIANS | 

assistant librarian— 
geological society 

Vacancy fur n Lliirarian with ax* 
uiiunca fn aclcnllllc ilbraritb. Work 
bndur Buiior»l»i-in of tho l.iiirarlnn. 
Main qiiuhtlua rnqulrcd arc: abllliy 

S handle inlumiailon. umlirrsund* 
g uf tuloa in foruion lunuodgua. 
knowii-dgo oi uuoioniciii ui.iria. uio- 
mnuary aki'lfc in nccounituo: abll- 
llv to lypo cflgcnllul. l-roji.-ircd 10 
Kconi rJii'cmsiblliiy. 

Floaso tlaic iiroiom salary. 
Auiuy by DOcnnhir H, l'j7rt lo: 
Bxocuiivu Sorroiary. riooloplcai fiati- 
tSy. liurlintiluri riuuia, PlccHdUlv. 
Cgnrton WlV '*JO. Lul. OL-1.\4 
jflM and Hl-7 ^4_3&7'\ 

■ LONDON BOROUGH OF ‘ 
BARKING 

‘ POIIOUGH I.IUHjMNANS 
UC.I'AIITMtNf 
ASSlMl'ANI LIUllAHiAN 
i LENDING . 

APrtlCATIONB aro Ini-llnl from 
UDnAiJIANS who tiavB ciiiriiloiou 
IBd l‘*ri II b'lomln.illona o( Iho 


I VACANT APPOjNTMEHTS) 

ASSISTANT TO THE 
INFORMATION OFFICER 

Salary ranun. CU.HO 3 lo 1:3.313 
pur annum Inclualvu. 



xalaiy Fur Ihle pr.di will bv wiihin 

« i Suoclal Scale CL-.72-I la t3.n7». 

o cominantlnu . »aljri will bo 
•acardlng lo iiuallikuilons and nx- 

of apnllcnilon may Uo 
obUilnod from Ihc Oorpuah l.lb- 
rannn. Ccpiral Library, A:.‘j Slrool, 
il.irMnri . _ . 


•riio malnicnancc or rocorda. a 
limited amount or HhalrjctlnD unil 
iho Ulaiomlnallon and r'-ir!o\al af 
Information from both Inlcnml and 
•i-.U-rnnl source i tnrm a tonsiuor- 
hUiq portion of iho wuiL or tMa 
post. 

Tho abllliy to uso o lypcwmar 
would ba fionoflclal in the mo>I 
but Is not an osaenUnl roqulslio. 

Far a lob d-scrlullon and aniill- 
CUlnn form plc-aao conlaci Wits 
It. J. Hulloman. Personnel OlfleiT. 
Tho (luncral Nursina C.auiicil lor 
England and Wales. 1‘oniMiul 
I'Inoo, Lanrtoi W1A IIJA. Cum- 
|ilutc<l appllc.iilr.n fnrnis siinnl.l in. 
i oiurncii lo ihu uouncll by i.h-li io- 
bar lO, 1U76. 


iiii.s.ug daio I3ih . Docainbor, 


LEEUS POLYTECHNIC 

LI DIIAKY 

ASSISI ANT TUTDIi-LlHRAItrAN 
■ ruLliuology i ■ Lecturer l ■ 
Mriiiiemalici, Cumiiuiin-j an. I 

Eixirkal ur Mnchnnlcal l.nainuw- 

m Hiin ncili.llllr.lis >jf 6ni vli 
h.linry bitilu: U.7IU lu 
ilnriuduS Jl'illf ii> i .i n 1 1 ii i.i rii,,|.|c.. 
rai.iil i 

Commencing pnini n.-> oriilna in 
qiuilfkiiiloiiH and i tiMTii-nci-. 

) ii.I.iIIr from . I I.i. Ar.iiTomlc 
Orti'tr i n K U 'i, I c-'-.i-i Poly lec In ilc. 
fii'vsrk*- flirnl. Lmils ibl Alf£ 


NORFOLK 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
cui.'Nrv LlllllAMV 

NuMV.Tr.tr tlF.IIIKAL I.IHKAKY 
NOlllVIl-.. DIVISION 
ALllliil AN l‘ 1.1 1 1 II All fA NS 

i'll* i iinslsi 

l.ilr.irlons Smlc lo bar CJ . r <2-> 
la ca.i ic. ■•■•ja Lilli siipuli r.ii nl 

SuhnU y uu.illlkTl illiidrl.iua rv- 
QUirocl. 

Tho County Council will reim- 
burse lilO i«r.- rent nl Hit.- i.o*L 
of pimoi.il axiwnso* amt up to fj.Hi 
iiujurltonco ailuwniice. 

AuuUcaiioi lonn and funner In- 
fonaaifon Train Iho Divisional Libra- 
rian. Coniral Library. Doilmi Kirool, 
Noi-wlch NKH 1NJ. 10 bo rolurncd 
wiihin M dais of Ihc apiiuarama 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 

sra j «r AN 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 

BELFAST 

I IFF. OUtLN-S UNIVeitSIIY 

| LliCTUllESUlP IN LinilAliV ‘ 

UTUDILS 

n ,' Annllcatlnna arc invited tor u 
”■ T.i-k mrobUi|> In Library amt In lor* 

lion bludleh l on ii tile from l»i 

Ul , Aurll, l“77, or wen uti„ r ii.un 

7 .id may bo orr.inucul. liandldaha 

1 ' in urn do nrailiuu-s wlih library 

uuallKcailons nr Fellows nl im- 
lo l.llirarv Association with .in lnlonsl 
>n onn or more of ilm loimwino 
7, - suiikiol arcav: liifurin.ii uai vIiiaii*. 

i,V library aulnni.iUon. niedl.i rcsuui<.v 

'!r, iculrns. social rolllnu flnl.irv Is un 

}f .. ini.. scaIo 1: 5. 17-1 in ;:6,4J7_,i,un«lrr 
i .-.View i Willi i uiilrloliiin V rcnsi.in 
— rlnhls under Ibn I .H.S.U. D.S.B. 

iiilllal iilaclnn on Ihn scale will 
.loin. nil on >|tialUk.i liana and ixn-il- 
<i\ce. AssVslnnco is available v,l<t\ 
lon.dv.il exm-nstni. 

Aiinilra Ilona shouni u.> iik. nvii 
I bv »HI December. Ibid. I nrllur 
parllculnrs rimy bo oblnln.-il ironi 
Hiu Pc-raonnul uniter, ini our-cn s 
I'ulvcrsllv nl llolf.isl, IIT7 INN. 
'.*■) N-irinorn Ireland, il'lcuso quou- r«- 

I li r-niu 70 TLb.i 


. Apiiiicania for Ibla pnsr must 
be auilably quafilk-d ilharreml 
Llonirlani who tire also urudualca 
In a Sclenco dlscliillnu, lTio iioil 
involve* rraponaibiilty Tor blbliu- 
Brtphical and lu.lorlal sitvIlo* In 
y gdttjM 11 >l®» wllhln iho l aculty 

...An aynlicailon form und furilicr 

K '^kUlrt l, toy ho ublilhlnd fnirn 
a... Po C 8a . nno ' Oifirw, Uunitorlanu 
■lyiochnlc, Choslri’ ifoa.i, bumiur- 
-I'olyrochnlc. Ciicslnr Hoad, 
land srn «D, und ahoulci bo ro- 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 


smjff TSV 

1A» to Uko cliaroo 

kol service- 

luma i ami 

•«ajo f<.»74 lo «a.4in 

Dm W,.^fv»y n, or 8 WcK 

Uurrny, by and 


TIIE UNIVERSITY OF 
GUYANA 

VACANCIES IN TIIE I’ACUl.lY OF 
TEUHNOLOtiY 

Annllcalfona aro Invllod from 
suitably qua Dried potions lo fill the 
following positions; 

DCPART WrN C lfE ^C g ,, AN | r.AL 

POBT OP PROFESSOR, Appll- 
rnnta should hovo a Ph.D. dt-grec 
in Mechanical liiialnrcrlng. i.andl- 
dulos who possess a Mastrr'a di 

mid hnvo ox tout I vo research 

Industrial oxiierlonco would also bo 
conildored. Previous iidnilnlMmllvi) 
mul industrial oaperloncu would lio 
an Jdvunlago, 

. Tho succca.ful an], llcnnl would 
JD required to Iccluro In Enalnoor- 
ln 0 ,\lalorlals, Moililno Denlon,- 
Lnolneorlng HraducUnn and bo a 
Biinrlallst and conduct rosoarch In 
li ioso areas, 

CNUINELRINQ MATHEMATICS 

POBT v OF LECI'UREn ■ St 
v.iranclosl . 

W caniB must have a I lean a 
Oreo In Mnlhomailca. Engl- 
nrurinu or Btatlstlca wlih rolovsni 
tinlverslly oxi 


vnnlqoo. 

A ppil - 
onuiua 


ISLINGTON LIBRARIES 

deputy branch librarian 

'AP.4. £3. HOI • £4.1 37 tine. ' 
of London Wolnbllng , per 
. .tnnum. Plus K3U per annufn 

1 1 Bupplcmont- «ggrhgrjt.«> w 4 


LA TROBE UNIVERSITY 

Melbourne. Australia 

. I-ECTUHPK /SENIOR 
I.EUTURBR IN ENULIS1I 



Tho appolnice lo this poslllon 
will bo oxpcclod in havo a mater 
Interest In the lmh cunlurv but 
Ihls should not pnicludo oilur 
ii uallflerl persons from hpi, lying. 
Commi'iiconiimt dato should be nnl 
later than lal August. 1U77 
Snlnry ; I.ecturor, IAI.WiQ tn 
* 1 7.W3: Senior Loclurer. YA I «. TJl> 
10 7121.676. 

I'urlhcr Inrormatlon and nniiiir.i* 
lion forma aro Available Iroin ihn 
Aa'nrl.itlon of ConininnwcAllli unl- 
vi-rsltlra ■ Aripla. ■ , V, ilordi.n 
Siiuaro, London W«||| OIT. nr 
iiun, lhe_ llOQlslrar. lot Trobr I'nl- 


vc rally, Bundbora. Victoria. Ausir.i 
II* with whom annlK.iilon 1 

clbsc on 14 ih January. 1*>77. 


AUCTIONS 


took AUCTIONS, ■■■onlhly .<■ llil*. 
tui. cals. and terms iroin 
Tavlncr'a 10374) 26U03U. 


LECTURES & MEETINGS 

MORRIS I, iho P.ntorns of 
Victorian McdL'ievailsm ”, Kohns- 
rolt Hniiso, UoMoqiiy. Ulllliiit) 
Morris fieniro. fln Doner Moll. 
\tf.ri. Baiur.iny. 1H Decern her, 
in. AO a.m.-L.un u.m. Ci.llO 
■ Inc. bur/ct lunch i . Tcleuliuin: : 
OI-7.IH coin. 


PERSONAL 


tinlverAlly oxiiorlnnco. Anpllcaiila 
must <hc qualified lo lacturn In 
LnQinrorinq MnlhamaHcs. IQ first 
Uiigroo loyol. . 

Salary Beale, f nor annum, \f.s. 

11 ''by^adHO ip"n»i4.^ift : 

Pmfrssnr UAi : U9.in.4nu by uydOU 
to UMV.600. 

Rnni'liia Includo housing allow- 
ance. graiuily and cohlribulory 
medical aehumg. Anyoim, rairulled 
from ayersoai will reedvo up lo 
Inur full oconomy olr passages il.n. 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£dii la ttlu.uuu 
REGIONAL TRUST L'l O. 

H Lllflord Hlrvc-I. New Build S' reel, 
Loudon. W.l 

Pli.jnu: 01-734 o’.'UI . OJ-7V4 U'.U 1 

RESEARCH ABSISrANCi:. HonourM 
ornrlttnloa. wide r.tnuu drl* und 
social sclpn.o subkets. undoriako 
LOimnlssIqn* incliUinn ir.nnl.i- 
llcm. Access Urlilsn .mu>uuii, 
mn]or llbrarlos. — KaulloOue Aiiao- 
c in lo*. 20 Wuudli.iyus liuail. Lon- 
don. B.W.l'J. ui-{<47 6t>14. 

RAIN illoynl Ant nronoloD lent IniM- 
tuia News ■ rat " ininnigcn, and 
wtlty coverouD of Iho nnlhrapu- 
loglcsl econo" tT.L.B. i. . Bub- 
scripll.n £*i , UBSBt p.a., Alx 
Ivsiioa. Spatial reconl Issue on 
now approaches 10 Ancient Coy pi 
Ml. GO fUBVS, . Doccntbnr Insua 
with uriicios on Mantlst social 
aciihropomsy and on Gordon 
Chllde a Op (USSll. Cliargoa 
Include postage. Bend rendllanro 
lo R.A.l,. 36 Cm von Si., London. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 

AUTOORAPIIl.— Ton cash nrlcoa 

KR Id Tor lotlors and docuiiionls 
famous peopli, -~ Bend Tor 
■co brochure on Uo.w )o soli 

S our Auionrapha ", _Charloi E. 

S^Wrk.H.Ho® 8,rCC '- 

FOR BALB, 8 pec I a lor Vql*. 220-8 
(July. ’M to June '71,.. moil 
wlih Indices, and 3 ossiblpiiora, 
Ijyeji: Thomaa. King’s Lynn 

NSW qr secondhand copy of iho 


tier A now. New York, in 1>M7. 
— □o'vn. 3 llawihumo nd.. Dol- 
ton DL3 aRB. Loucofhlro. 
WANTED. Tho rounds I Ion i of 
Singing ", innhlyn KNarv : 
liio Groat Ponrali Myatory >>, 


nedlcnl Mhumg. Anyoim. roiruiled 
ram ayersoai will rccolvo up to 
our ru|l oconomy olr pnsMgca il.n. 
for hlmaoir, wife and minird rlill- 
dren up lo olghtoun years of atm, 
rom giolni pi rocrullntonl. and 
Imllod removal expenses. 


li C S?A ucach ' ™ r iua oa'mu. 

WANTED i TTto Times, bound, imp 
January* March. , 1WW Apnl- 
Bonloniber. 1QJ6. i*r27*l«J30. or 


Applications i,t copies) stating 
nomo. . daio ol. birth. morllu) 
stalii*. qualifies Hons . "fid dates 
obtained, work . exporlonco (wtlh • 
dales) namoj and addroties of Ihrco 

B Tcroea (ono of iho remrema mu si 
present or last employer where 
appllrnblo, . mual reach Iho Ppr- 
.aonnel Division. L'nlvonlty at 
Guyana. „P.O. Bov R41, George* , 
town, Guyana. Sainii Amor1ca. s - 


■ ■ uuppi«nsm.*ywpggi. r# J% 

^ii?b P L^ c qSi?/hj a d “iThttriife? V •'LA ^niolBB university 

nffiSr Dxporlenc0 Tor 1(10 . Molboumo. Australia 

Appircailon forms and further do- cl (Ain in cnciirk 

BLJrt ivallawp from Boroualt UTERATU n t; ‘ 


L>* »H BVflllahlD from Borguglt 

hj«rl|n. Conlraj Uhcrnry. SL^Fleld- 


THE library 
ASSOCIATION 


Tito Droarimont of tnnusn 
loaches at all undergraduolD yoar 
levolsi and In addition (here Is a 
small graduaio school. Molor areas 
Uughi aro Elizabethan an ~ 
boon Drama, end pooiry an 



The Third 

BIRMINGHAM BOOK FAIR 
The Grand Flotel 

Colmore Row, Birmingham 

Sunday, 5 111 December, 1 1 a.ni. lo 6 p.m. 
Monday, 6th December, 10 a.ni. to 5 p.m. 

Forty Booksellers display for sale 
a selection from their stocks 

Thousands of Antiquarian 
and O/P Books 

Organised by P.B.F.A., 19 Pillon Street, Barnstaple, N. 'Devon. Barnstaple 3641 
A non profil making Trade Association 


ormcTlVB/MyMcry/i.rlmo I icilon. 

L.iru'U ato<-k In G.n.. iwm 
• Itiu.riUO voia. Hi JiijininlnK-ni 
only- Writ? la Vernon Lav. ">~ 
Oiiliiclgli Carders, Limdnn NJU 
•.•All. or iciophono 01-143 niuo. 

FINE Modern Private Proas noois 
Including Items from Aaltrndoiiv. 
i iri'iiynog, Nonesuch. Off idea 
Uouoin. LBiolouua 14 ■ oucr -ion 
lit'insi. Bond lop *lani|). Blxan 
Studios. II am pi on Paylo, Oxford. 

FREE LISTS of second-hand bnuls. 
Huvormlde Upoks. My Man House. 
Coton Hill. Shrewsbury. 

FRHB monlhly baokllaU. flrandon 


HISTORY. Literature. Arl and 
rravul LAt.'ilaiiuos lulled. — 
i>. ti D. Ho won. 33 Sauili 1‘ardile. 
Ilrlfout. • 

ICELANDIC hooks iitircliASCit.-^. 

— Wilton. Ollnnon, l.uxMiibouiq. 
MINBT’B CABI1 BOOK EMPORIUM. 
Utrgc fcecondliand and aroinujrian 
alnck. El to £fl. Till U.3Q p.m. 6 
(lays wk — 3d Bl . Marlin's Court, 
London W.C.a. 01-036 3HUI). 
(TARH ART /COLLECTING HOOKS — 
l> H. Halnalard. -Mitrkot Place. Bl. 
Ives. Cornwall, calalnguei issuon. 
HBVIEVJ and olhor books In linn 
condition bought.* — D. Lridn, 


ill monlhly booklists. Drandon condlllon bought.— D. Lridn, 

Hooks. 4 i/oslbeiirna Park. Scar- Cranu 81.. Landon \v’C2, 01-240 

Uorauqh. Yorks. '4376. 


SHCPPAnos for n orc.ii dem nl old 
Uuol.t. iiuZ UoyaL G.rcet. 

N.W I. lues.. Wert., i rl. . 11 to 
o 12 ; Sat. 2. 3D to b.AK 
BLAVICA bl.. sold. — A. C. Ilall. 3U 
suinn* Honil, Twlckcnhni.i. ?l:.. 
spado ft Archer bays and >6n* 

• rlino Iicllun. Largo solauioti of 
hard bacls and pancrliacli incliul* 
in', Inrgoat slock of I'cn-iulit 
■ ir<-ciibar.k* available. To'-, nlidno 
i ,1 -34 T 26117 or wtllo 4.1 Gkbo 
Hoad, rinthloy, Londun I. ' 2.VX. 
THU QIIRUNLIDT. — A In- -Idly 
lining of L,(l00 Old fare . U P« 
buuUa: Inals^enaablo lor mier* 
lun and special i»l tyjokai'. . ri.— 
IVrlgloy’a nooks. Eccv. field, 
liliclilrld B31J 34 A. 


Sotheby’s 

, '.i'.'i ■ i’ ■ ’itiur-'i ! i> 1 ■> +* ; - 

Soffiuily-I'iirk';: .1) lirruiV 0 Oo ' 


nviiitfiHWVi • svpr-1 Ml 

fo un V-?WcT 

h^wst^ 5 ® h - rrt ; 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


, SPOKEN WORD REC0RD6 
Nsm supplement rewJy-^fMS • . Item 
ORIEL, M Charlll Slrtat, Cardiff CF1 
4ED. ZOUi Ctniuor poetry list and 
Anglo-Walsli Llleratuii till also avail- 
sbl*. . 


assistant' framtantr 


Bwae * «=as- « 


-Madia til fcfnpllirfi litoral u to). 

vacancy has been created by 


AaafaUiit' . socreta. 

aK°L u ’« 


ANY AKlBRICAN fi OOKB, . flow or 

1 out-of‘ print .—writ a Orsay Books, 

(la-ifoWt'iWSfr 

afro-a8iAn-bovibt Arrairs lh. 
at, Hauunarsuifth Bks. B76 7364. 


FRIDAY, 3rd DECEMBER, af 1 pm 
nt Hodgson's Rooms 

Broadsides, Posters, 

Pamphlets, Scrapbooks 
Advertising and Greetings 
Cards pud Other Printed 
Ephemera 

frcim rhe Celebrated Collection fnrracd by 
Sir Thomas NiJllIpps, Bt. (1792*1872), the 
property of the Trustees uf the Robinson 
Trust, and from other sources. 

MONDAY, 'fills DECEMBER, al 11 am 
and followlh* day, 'al 10.30 am 
at New Bond 8treet 

Mlases.suid maps, Americana, . 
Voyages and Travel, Autograph 
Letters and Historical 
Documents, Military andNaval 
Manuscripts and Letters 

comprising ite property of the . Blrminghitn 
and MIfUand ZmUluta, Mojrfr Edvmrd Rudd, 
MBS, David Lees, Esq, and other ' proper- 
ties, JnclutUqg Ortellus’s T/ieofnmi :- orbit 
terrarum, < 15/9, and atlases of Bordone, 


'• . 3 . 4 - ? I> N li'w.‘ DON D -iii X R l N»-W 4 Av 3 I 

civler.'ioi’i^C V-M.a^wliQa^ />' j ) ("i i'i oi 1- o n d 

• 'HODGSON''-. -H.OOMIV-. lANCti |I. y 1 '-| i 


Hum gold rush by Jnhn Lees, disco vbrer of 
ihc Cniitfdian Nugfief ; tha journal of 
aii American Loyalist during the Revolu- 


tion ; .a log or the' Terra Noun's last voyage 
to i-eKeve Captain Sent! ; the autograph 
journal of Sir Hotifry Rniynnson wilticnln 
Persia in I83S ; lilts Journal of JIMS In - 
uesflgfltor'a expedition up tho Niger, 18G2- 
63; remarkable let lets by l.tvlngsrono and 
.Stnnloy; papers of W. J. Davy and E. J. 
Gla-ve, explorer; In the Congo aud Alaska, 
with rclfUQil photographs, eic.: Letters by 
Wellington written five and 23 -days after 
the Bailie of , \Vatcrlqp ; on autograph tele- 
gram by MoqiRQiticry ro Elsenhower and 
ono of fifty copies of his Toil Chapters, 
printed In Germany ; letters and mnmi* 
.scripts relating to Amortca, Canada, New* 
Poundl a ail, tho Darien Schcmci Braall, Poria 
Rico, tli a West Indies, France, Spain; Cor- 
sica, Egypt, (ho Sudan, Africa (slave trade, 
exploration, etc), the Middle East, Persia, 
India, China, Australia. New Zealand, ■; Tas- 
mania and tho Antarctic ; to Hie Atturicbit. 
War of Independence and. Civil War.-iHio,- 
-Napoleonic "ware, inbludlAg Waierioq ,aiid . 


BBEaJU wafeSSF ■ 


rtsv&i* s t** 1 : M 
-bapi $ 


cation* . close 


1 WOMEN'S STUDIES 


MORLEY COLLEGE 
Adult education 




Arabia, Africa, European countnea and 
British Coontiea by Speed, Ogllby. Wag* 
henaer, BIbbu, Mercator, Homaca. Jansson 
and other cartographers ; the extremely rare 
■Copla dl una let ter a dt Sybllia . . , [telat- 

S Pcnil, fc. 1538], MoximiUamis Trdn* 
us'S EpisroZd -.* . . , '1S23, Garda de 
ea’s Regimlentd de. nfliregnclon. lHW, 
and pe' Tlry’s Mtrtor Voyages, 15OT-1E23 ; 
Wood 7 ? New England's prospect. 1S3S, EUot’p 
New, Ertgldhda first frultr, 1643, Ileaopfi B 
A JournftV./tom Erfncg of Wales Fun ■ *.» 
,1795; iSribt’B Tro\m*- through, the Canadas , 
MM7. rtiu)i(Htatrt , eu«-1> , s TMtlsfs'frt the Amircm 


; . A Cghan Wars, ..'the Aslinrftl .Risldg. apd t tha' -, . 
tCifflr: Wars-," .Hie 1 (“tefft- thasi' .. 

400' letiera); the ‘third Burmese; war, and 
the First and Second World Wars : letters 
and ..documents -.by- Jane BUsabatfi Digby el - 
Mdsrab (life wttK rhe Bedouins). Raglan, 

. Wellington, Nnl&oif, Gordon, W. H. Russell, 
Montgomery. Sir ' RJchdra ' Burton. Frauds 
■ RelWind otndr$: rifidlltery diaries and naval ■ • 
logs end'. a series- 01 letters about Um 
S hakers. Ilidff. .Cat. 7 Op 


MONDAY, 13th DECEMBER, at 11 am 
at new .Bond Strict 

Western Manuscripts and 
Miniatures and a Hebrew, 
Scroll ’ . • 

comprising: the properly of the late DrR. E. 
Perth, ;tho ; Bristol Baptist College, Donald , 






HakivfdUi A 




p>. France. 

— SfritP lot* si® ran 
tumtNSA Favlg, 


kWUklHti a pkVtVI va«MV nrjv. *1J "m 

islands of jampica, IgZS. ' udrtWt • A Vtc- 
turesaue voyage . , ip',. Jtwd, IMP* Moore’s 
ElgTifedft views * * . RungboiL 182S i Houel's 
Yopage Plttoraqtre' v , * , 1782*87. MeJItag's 
Voyage pUtarcxqua de Con#fanfIrtdplU>. 1819,. 
Si InCNon’s ■ Royanrnet' dt Naples 'et da 
Stchf, -4781-88/ prid books - ml Rome; an 
im portent series of letters about Oft Aujt ra- 


the Memorial’ services tor Queeb- Eleanor r \ 
^paitlalt ' arords of rtoblllly ; th? Harrow ■ 
Psgirer, murofnated at Canterbury by, dlmoit . 
the Priest, c. 117S, perhaps lor.ji. matj . , 
excomiburacated by . St, iTnomU BecHcLi ; 


rino Italian Humhiilst inajmscrfpw IIImioJ- ' 
rtated at Florence,- Rbme -and Nade*yiKl(itI*-. , -' , ‘ 
jng the uiUuup manuscript of a Renris/soca 
trcBtise on diplomacy ; flop. Boolw^uf .Hou«. ; : 
iperludtDg a fthiarkabie puwh Tnfltiiwcrlpt . ; 


• a Igih-cdnliiiY IllUmliuied R^efUIah , 

i.scrpjl lP Cpf' £J. •; 














